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TO THE 
Right Reverend Father in GOD, 

EDMUND 

Lord Bishop of LONDON. 



My Lord, 

i HE following Work bumily 

[ craves Tour Lor^iip's At' 

I cepunce ; to vibam I JhouU 

h indue' d to addrefs it, from 

the yiature of the 'Deftgn, and Tour 

Lerdjbip's great Concern for the Jnterefis 

of 



rr E D I C A T I O N. 

tf RffRgionf tbo I had not heen ohl'tgd 
to do fi, in Acknowledgment of many 
perfinal Favours receivd from Tour 




Indeed the Book itfelfowes its Birth 
to Tour Lordjhip's Encouragement 5 in 
vohkh if I have notfucceeded according 
to my Wifhes, I may plead that it *was 
drawn up amidji a Variety of Inter^^ 
ruptionSt and under a bad State of" 
Health. This twill in fime Sort etccftfi 
the Author, tho it may detract from 
the performance. 

But the Caufe I am defending mil 
receive lefs Prejudice from the T>efe0$ 
of inferior Advocates^ when it is con*' 
Jiderd in how Mafierly a Way Tour 
Lordfhip hath already fupported it* 
fthe principal ^ejiions in this Conm 

trover^ have hm detsrmind in Tour 

Lord" 



\ 



DEDICATION. 

tMdJbip's Pastoral Letters, t9 

the SdthfaSiioh of every reafindhle 

Enquirer 5 in which we fie with ^lea* 

Jitre how much additional Force j4rgu» 

went receives^ when it is managd with 
i'en^r. 

How different is the Condu6i of our 
jidverfiiries / in whofi Writings no» 
thing is more remarkable than an entire 
Contempt of decency : Fit Method to 
he itsd in Jo had a Caufi ! 

But, let our Adverfaries go on in 

their own Way 5 Truth will maintain 
itfilf notwtthjianding : And that which 
could fupport itfilf under Ten dreadful 
^erficutions, is not to he hdrn down' 
Ai this Time of Day hy hard Words, 
tieligion will enlarge its Credit, whilfi 
it is defended hy Tour Lordfbip*s ^en, 
and illufirated hy Tour Example^ 

IJhatt 
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IJhali add «ff wor*, htit myfincerefi 
W*fies for ToUr Lordjbip's flapptne/l 
and long Life ^ and in this I mifi one 
(ff ibtgreauji Eieffings fSohkh'can hap* 
pen to this Church and Nation, 

permit tm^ to fuvfirfhe pi^felf, 
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8H E N the Chriftian Religion was 
firft propagated, St. Pefer gave 
this Direftion ; That the Profef- 
Ibrs of it Ihould be conftantly 
prcpar'd both to defend and 
to prove their Faith. £e ready (faith he,) 
always to give an Anfwer to every Man that 
askethyou a Reajon of the Hope that is in you 
ivith MeekfJeJs and Fear, i Pet. iii. 15. 

It could not be expelled, in the common 
Courfe of Things, but Queftions of this Na- 
ture would arife, when a Syftem was prp- 
pos'd different from what had obtain'd be- 
B fore i 



1 A DEFENCE of 

fore ; and, in many Points, entirely incon- 
fiftcnt wUh Matters which had b^ea reckoned 
facrcd. Every Man therefore was concerned 
to be fumifti'd with apt Matter of Reply, a9 
well for the Security of his own Faith, as 
the Convidian of others. 

What Regard was paid to this Apoftolical 
Injunftion, may fairly be concluded from the 
mighty Progrels of this Religion. It is cer- 
tain and known Matter of Fad, that within 
the Corapafs of a few Years it fpread itfelf 
through a great Part of the World : It was 
tecciv'd, notwithftanding the Prejudices of 
Education, and Oppofitions of The Civil 
Power : The Grounds and Reafons of it were 
made fo apparent, that Men of all Circum- 
ftances embraced it : And its Conquefts were 
ftill carried on farther, 'till at length it gain'd 
on thofe Powers which had hitherto op- 
posed It. 

When thefe Difficulties were gotten over, 
and Chriftianity was become the general and 
eftablifti'd Profeffion ; alter it had pals'd 
thro' all Tryals, and apprqv'd itfelf to the 
Judgment of every impartial Man, one might 
hope there would be no farther Occafion to 
enter into thofe Points, which had been de- 
bated in the more early Ages : At leaft, that 
after a PofTeffion of almoft Seventeen Hun- 
dred Years, during which Tfime our.Claini. 
had been maintained by the ftrongefl: Force 
of Argument, we ftiould not be call'd upon 

to 
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to begin anew, and to fet forth the Original 
Title by which we hold. 

Had indeed our Caufe been carried on in 
a fufpicious Manner ; never fairly decided ; 
but fupported merely by Artifice, and the 
Miiapplication of Civil Force ; there might 
have been ibme Reafbn to call us back, and 
to put us upon proving thofe Matters, which 
hitherto had not been prov'd at all. But as 
every thing of real Moment in this Caufe, *««• 
every thing which could afibrd juft Ground 
of Debate, hath, fome Time or other, been 
thoroughly fifted, and fully fettled, it furely 
becomes Matter of Complaint that thefe 
Things are any more brougfht in <5uiiftion j 
That the Minifters of The Gofpel are inter-* 
ruptcd m difjcharging a main Part of their 
Office ; -*- are calPd off from inflrufting 
their People in the Doftrines and Duties of 
Chriflistnity ; — and obliged to guard them, 
as well as they may, againfl a total Revolt 
from this Religion. 

Yet This is in Truth the Cafe. More hath 
of late Years been attempted this Way than 
in many former Ages. Several Methods have 
been us'd to this Purpofc by different Per- 
ibns : And, as fbon as One Scheme hath been 
defeated, we have fcen a new one advanced 
with equal Affurance, and recommended 
with equal Diligence. 

' I fhall not concern myfelf at prefent with 
thofe Performances, which have been prin^ 

B a cipally 
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ti pally levelled at the external Proofs of our 
Religion. Thcfc have been thoroughly ex- 
amine by feveral Learned and Good Men. 
And tho' it cannot but prove Matter of Grief, 
that a Caufe fo important £hould meet with 
any kind of Oppofition, yet we have this 
Comfort however^ that Ibme Advantages 
have arifen to us from this very Oppofition. 
The Grounds of our Holy Faith have been 
hereby more diftindly confider'd : And, I 
hope, we are the more firm Believers from 
' obferving how much our Advcrfaries have 
faird in their Attempts againft us. 

Hitherto, for the moft Part, Objeftions 
have been pointed, Either, at the Prophe- 
cies, (which, 'tis afiirm'd, have been imper- 
tinently alledg'd on our Side;) Or, at the 
Miracles, (which, 'tis pretended, were never 
really and in Faft wrought;) Or, at Ibme 
particular Dodriiies, (which our Adverlaries 
have thought fit to rejed as impoflible.) At 
length a Gentleman appears, refblv'd to carry 
the Matter farther. Not content to reft the 
Controverfy on a common Foot, he boldly 
undertakes what few have been adventurous 
enough to maintain before him : And, be- 
fides what he alledges, in fome Parts of his 
Book, againft the Fads or Tradition of The 
Gofpel, he direds his chief Aim at the Foun- 
dation of the Whole. 

His grand Defign, is. To prove, that there 
ncichcr hath been, nor poflibly can be any 

Revelation 
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Revelation at all : And the main Principle 
on which he builds, is This; That the Light 
of common Reafon is abundantly fufficient 
vrithout it. Revelation, he maintain?, can 
teach us nothing, which every Man's Rea* 
fon might not as perfeftly teach him before. 
From hence he would have us conclude, 
that all Information this Way muft be entirely 
lupcrfluous ; utterly unworthy of God, be- 
cauie ufclels and unprofitable to Man. 

Were there really none Occafion for The 
Interpofition of The Supreme Being to fup- 
port and carry on .the Affairs of Reh'gion ; 
and could this Negative be fully made ap- 
pear, we Ihould be forc'd to give up our 
Caufe. For, a perfeftly wife Being cannot 
aft in vain. Whenever He interpofes, fome- 
thing is intended worthy of his Care, and 
which cannot be fo well obtained . with- 

out It. 

But then, it lies on our Adverfaries to 
make full Proof of this Point, f That a Re- 
*' velation cannot poffibly be of any Ser- 
^^ vice to us/' They ftiould Ihew, that no 
important Doftrine can poffibly be inculcated 
this Way, which might not be as well de- 
duced from the Principles of human Reafon ; 

no Precepts given, which Men were not 

equally concerned to obferve before ; 

nothing of any kind declared, which every 
Man could not perfeftly and eafily difcover 

without this Aid j no Means, no Af^ 

B 3 fiftances, 
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iiftances, no Enforcements with Regard to a 
virtuous Life afforded, which did not lie 
dearly before Men's Minds antecedently to 
any Revelation about them. All thefe Par- 
ticulars, befides feveral others of a like Na« 
ture, ought to be evinc'd beyond Ezceptioa : 
And whether The Gentleman I am now con- 
cerned with hath fucceeded in this, is the 
Point in Queftion. 

It may not be improper to reprelcnt This 

Gentleman's Scheme fomewhat more diftind- 

ly ; the principal Branches of which, are, I 

conceive, truly exprels'd in the following 

'Propofitions. 

Prof. I. God always intended Men Ihould 
have fome Religion. 
• a. This Religion is the Religion of Nature, 

3. The Religion of Nature is abfolutely 
perfeft. 

4. As fuch, it muft be immutable ; nei<p 
ther capable of having any of its Precepts 
canceird, nor of receiving any additional 
Precepts. 

5. Therefore, if any Revelation be vouch- 
ikfed us, it muft entirely fall in with The 
Religion of Nature. 

6. This Religion of Nature is eafily, and 
pcrfeftly difcoverable by every Man, even 
by thcde of the meaneft Capacity. 

7. It is more eafily, and more perfectly 
difcoverable by every Man, than either the 
Proof or Meaning of any Rcvelatioa can be. 

From 
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Yxom whence he would have us infer; 

9. That a Reyelatibn is pcrfedly needleis^ 
and fuperfiuous. 

I do by no Means affirm that'crcry thing 
advancM by This Gentleman, in the Per- 
ibrmance now before me, is indeed reduci- 
ble to the foregoing Propofitions ; but only, 
that they contain the principal Branches c^ 
his Scheme ; that they give us a real View 
both of the End he aims at, and the feverat 
Steps by which he purfiics this End. Thisr 
is all which Z think myielf concerned with 
here : And if I can fucceed fb far as to fup« 
port the Cau(e of Religion againft the At- 
tempts made on it in thefe feveral Articles, 
I ihall gain what I contend for ^ and this 
Work will anfwer the Title I have fet be- 
fore it. 

As I have already unfolded the Scheme 
which I defign to examine, and by reducing 
it to a few Propofitions have brought it into 
View at once ; fo it will be equally proper 
for me to* give the Reader fonie Infight into 
the Particulars of mine own Management. 

1 propole therefore to give fome Satisfac- 
tion to the following Enquiries ; 
' I. What we arc to underftand by The 
Law or Religion of Nature ; From whence 
the Obligation of it arifes ; and how far it 
extends, 

a. Vi/hether This Religion of Nature be 
abfolutely perfcd. 

B 4 3. Whc- 
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3. Whether it be immutable, in fuch a 
Senfe as to be incapable of admitting any- 
additional Precepts. 

Under this Head I fhall handle the Cafe 
of Pofitive Precepts in Matters of Religion* 

4. Whether Natural, and Reveal'd Reli-. 
gion be neceflarily One and the iame ; and 
if not, wherein the proper Diftindion be-r 
twcen them doth confift, 

5. Whether a proper Rule of Life be 
eafily, and perfedly diicoverable by every 
Man, even by thofe of the me^neft Ca-«» 
pacity. 

6. Whether it be more eaGly, and more 
perfedlly difcoverable by every Man, than 
the Proof, or Meaning, of any Revelation 
can be. 

7. Whether a Revelation be not expedient 
in order to a more eafy, more perfcd, and 
more general. Knowledge of this Rule of 
Life. 

8. Whether a Revelation be not expe- 
dient in order to enforce the general Pradice 
of this Rule. 

To which I fhall add, 
Laftly, Whether there be fufficient Grounds 
to believe the Reality of a Revelation, and 
cfpecially of the Chriftian. 

My Defign being thus far explained, I Ihall 
now purfue thele feveral Particulars in their 
proper Order. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 

* 

What we are to underjland hy The 
LansOj or Religion of Nature 5 From 
whence the Obligation of it arifes 5 
and how far it extends. 




H E Law of Nature^ and The Re^ 
Itgion of Nature are Terms promiC- 
cuoufly us'd by this Gentleman j 
and fo far as this I follow htm 
readily. Only thus much fliould be oblcrv'd, 
that all along, when I fpeak of Religion, I 
would be underftood to include as well the 
Dodrines as the Precepts of it : Which 
Dodrines being not merely fpeculative, but 
having a greater or lefs Influence on Prac- 
tice, fliould be confider^d, Either as Princi- 
ples from which moral Rules follow as Con- 
clufions ; or, as Means, by attending to 
which Men are encouraged to moral Duties. 
Thefe are not peculiar to Reveal'd Religion, 
but make a confiderabl? Part even of Na- 
tural. 

I know 
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I know a Diftinftion is ufually made be- 
tween Dodrines and Duties ; and a Diftinfti- 
on there dbubtlefs is between them. Yet 
ftill it Ihould be remcmber'd how clofely 
they are connefted together ;, and that many 
of thefe Duties themfelves cannot be per- 
ceived diftindly, or difcharg'd advantage- 
dufly without the Belief and Influence of 
thefe Do£fcrines. Men are concerned there- 
fore to fearch out and to difeover fiich Points,* 
M ftras they arc by them difcovcrablc ; To 
sender them familiar to their Minds, when 
difcover'd ; To purfue them thro' all their 
proper Confequences ; and to fufFer thenl to 
have fuch an Effeft on their Condud and 
Bdiaviouf aft they haVe a direft Tendency to 

prod ace. 

To proceed ; The Term Religian may be 
confidcr'd. Either as it fignifies that com- 
prfehenfivc Rule, to which we ihould con- 
form pur Sentiments and Adions, in refe- 
rence to God and Man ; or elfe, as it implies 
the insvard arid habitual Senfc we have of 
thefe Matters on our Minds. Our Author in 
diflfercnt Places ufes this. Term in each of 
thefe different Senfes. But, to avoid Confu- 
fion, I ftiall confine myfclf to the former ; 
fincc we are now debating about the Rule 
itfelf, and enquiring " What Syftem of 
*^ Dodrines and Precepts we ought to cm- 

" brace as our Religion,*' 

» 

HaYlPg 
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Having fettled this Tcnn^ I an> to ob- 
ferve^ in the next Place, That the Law^ or 
Religion if Nature is fo caird, Either, be- 
Qaule it is founded in the Reafon and Nature 
of Things ; or elfe, becaufe it is diicover- 
able by us in the Ufc and Excrcife of thole 
Faculties which we enjoy. The Religion of 
Nature, as it is confidfer'd in thefe different 
Views, will import quite di&rent Things. 
In the former, it fignines a PcrfcA Golkaion 
of all thofc moral Doftrines and Precepts 
which have a Foundation in the Reafon and 
Nature of Things : But in the latter, it is 
fuch a Colleftion &nly, as may be difcover'd 
by us in the Exercife of our proper Facul- 
ties, according to the Means and Opportuni* 
tics we enjoy. 

Our Author was aware of thefe leveral 
Senfts of the Term. He hath noted and 
obierv'd them both : But then he hath pro* 
ceeded £6 unhappily, that whilft in the Be-» 
ginping of his Work he defines it in One 
Senfe, the Courfe of his Argument moft 
plainly requires Another Senfe : And in fbme 
Places he cxprefly, and in Words, gives it a 
Meaning different ^from what he had before 
delivered in his Definition of the Term. I 
Ihall confirm this Remark by fbme Citations 
from this Author's Performance. 

He begins his Second Chapter with an Ex- 
plication of what he means by T'he Religion 
of Nature. " By Natural Religion^ faith he, 
*^ J underftand thg Belief of the Exiftencc 
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*' of a God ; and the Senfc and Praftice of 
" thofc Duties, which rcfult from thcKnow- 
*^ ledge we by OUR REASON have of 
^ him and his Perfeftions ; and of ourfelves, 
" and our own Imperfedions, and of the Re- 
*^ lation we ftand in to him and our Fellow 
*^ Creatures." P. 1 3. According to this Ac- 
count, Natural Religion can reach no far- 
ther than Natural Light and Reafon can 
carry us : For it comprehends under it thofe 
Duties only, which refult from the Know- 
ledge we by our Reafon have of God, and his 
Pcrfedions, &c. 

Yet, notwithftanding this plain Expreffion 
of his Meaning, he immediately fubjoins, 
*' So that the Religion of Nature takes in- 
^^ every thing that is founded in the Reafon 

*« and Nature of Things/' What ! 

doth the Religion of Nature take in every 
thing that is founded in the Reafon and Na- 
ture of Things, when, according to this Gen-> 
tleman*s own Account, it reaches no farther 
than we by our Reafon are able to carry it ? 
And if it reaches no farther than' we by our 
Reafon can carry it, doth it therefore follow, 
that it takes in every thing which is founded 
in the Nature and Reafon of Things ? I 
know but one Way to get over this Diffi- 
culty ; viz. by afferting roundly, that Hti-* 
man Reafen is commenfurate to all Truth ; 
and that we by our Reafon are capable of dif- 
covering every thing which is founded in the 
Nature and Reafons of Things. 

This 
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This is not the only Place in which this 
Gentleman hath ajd ventured to give us dtfie- 
rent Accounts bf the Religion of Nature 
Thus^ P. yj6. he afferts, " The Law of 
*' Nature is nothing but what the Light of 
^* Nature, or Reafon didates." And yet, he 
had maintain^ before, P. 114. " That Na- 
^' tural Religion takes in all thole Duties^ 
^ which flow from the Nature and Reafon 
^' of Things ; and the Relation we ftand in 
^^ to God and our Fellow-Creatures/' The 
former Account, he faw plainly, would by 
ho Means anfwcr his Purpofe. He could not 
prove the Law, or Religion of Nature to 
be, in That Senfe, an abjolutely ferft£t Law. 
A fundamental Point in the Scheme he was 
upon could not receive the leaft Appearance 
of Support, but from this other Notion of 
the JLiaw of Nature. He varies therefore his 
Account of this Point, as may beft ferve a 
prcfent Purpofe. He defines it in one Senfe; 
and then reafons, and concludes from it in 
another. 

In order to State this Matter more truly, 
and to fettle the proper Notion of The Law, 
or Religion of Nature, (as it bears a Part in 
the prelent Queftion,) I fliall diftindly con- 
fider It in both the Views already men- 
tioned. 

The firft Senfe, is This; It fignifies a per- 
fed Collcdion of all thofe moral Doftrines, 
and Precepts, which have a real Foundation 

in 
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in the Nature and Rcafbn of Things. This 
is what the prelcnt R. R. Lord fiiihop of 
Bangor muft be iinderftood to intend^ when 
he calls it " That Original Religion^ which 
*' was as Old as the Creation/^ \8trimn he^ 
fere the Society for Propagating the Gofpelj 
p. 1 3.'} and afterwards, when he tells us^ 
^* That [Chrift] canie into the Worlds not 
^* merely to reftore the Religion of Nature, 
^^ but to adapt it to the State and Gonditton 
^ of aMan ; and to fupply the Defedd Not 
^ of Religion, which continued in. its firft 
** JPurity, and Pcrfcdion, but of Nature/' 
f. ao. If by Reffgion of Nature His Lord* 
fliip had not intended (iich a perfeft GoUcc-^ 
lion of all thoft moral Truths, and Precepts, 
which I have mentioned above, He would 
never have afferted, that this Religion [Aillj 
continued in its firft Purity and Perfedion j 
and that our BlefTcd Saviour did not come 
to fupply the Defers of It, but of Na- 
ture. 

The Term is us'd in the fame Scnfe by 
another very Learned Writer ; who, (in his 
Dilcourlc concerning 7%^ JVia/^r^, Obligatmr^ 
and Efficacy of the Chrifiian Sacrament s^ p-j^.) 
tells ns, ^^ That many the Scripture Duties 
*^ which we harVe ocherwife no Knowledge 
" of, are yet juftly referred to the Law of 
^* Nature ; fince Scripture hath difcover'd 
" what Foundation they have in the Nature 
** and Truth of Things," 

Our 
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Our Author bimfclf, as I obfer?'d jiift 
now, hath, in fevcral Parts, of his Perform 
tnance, confidcr'd the Law or Religion of 
[Nature in this View ^ and pretended to dtaW 
Conclufions from it, taken in this Senie, in 
^Prejudice of Divine Revelation. 

In Oppofition to what he maintains I fliaU 
therefore obferve, 

I. That this Notion is entirely wrpng^ a« 
us'd and apply'd by this Writer. Aqd, > 

a. Were it the true one, yet it will flot 
come up to his Purpofe j oor really fupporn 
the Condufions he draws froni it. 

Fir ft then, this Notion, as apply 'd by the 
prelent Writer, is wrong. He tells us^ that 
*' Natural and Reveal'd Religion differ only 
" as to the Manper of their being, com** 

" municafed/' f. 5. That, " the Divine 

" Precepts muft be the fame, whether inter- 
*' nally or externally reveal'd : *' f. p. Aeh^ 
it is the great Defign of his whole Perfor- 
mance to prove, that an external Revelatioa 
is ncedlels, becaufe every thing, in which- 
we can poffibly have any Concern, is com- 
prehended under That Law or Religion,, 
which is founded in Nature, and as Old 99. 
the Creation. I would obfcrye frpm hence. 
That Natural and Revealed Religion are here* 
both of them fuppofed to be commmieated ^ 
— —That the Divine Precepts (as he terms 
them) in both, arc fuppofed to be equally 
reveal d^ in the one internally^ in the others 

externally ; 
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externally ; and, that to prove an extfcr- 

nal Revelation ncfrdlcfs, becaufe every thing 
we can have any Concern in, is compre- 
hended under That Law which is founded 
in Nature, muft evidently imply, that we do, 
or may know what is contained under that 
Law: Otherwife an external Revelation may 
be highly ferviceable in order to difcover 
tho(e Matters, which cannot be known with- 
out it ; and io the Gonclufion which he draws, 
will not leem to have the leaft Relation to 
the Principle laid down. 
^ Natural Religion therefore muft fighify 
Such a CoUeftion of Dodrines and Precepts, 
as is difcQverable by us in the Ufe of our 
natural -i^ultics. It cannot include every 
thing which is founded in the Realbn and 
Nature of Things, unlefs every thing fb 
founded is by us difcoverable. And tho' it 
Jttiould be allow'd, that every thing of that 
Kind is really difcoverable by us, yet ftill 
thefe Matters will conftitute the Law or Re- 
ligion of Nature, /. e. will be to us The 
Law of Nature, Not merely as founded in 
the Nature of Things, but as we have Abi- 
lities, to difcover that they are fo. 

Every one knows that Promulgation is 
eflential to a Law. Nothing therefore can, 
ftridly fpeaking, be Part of a Law, which 
is incapable of being known to be fiich. 
And tho' human Magiftrates content them- 
felves with making a publick Declaration 6f 

their 
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their Will, and do not ent^r into the parti»> 
cular Opportunities of each fingle Perfon to 
dilcern it, yet the Cale is otherwifc with re^^ 
gard to the Supreme Being. Ignorance may 
be pleadied in a human Court^ in Cafes^ where 
Men cannot p6ffibly judge concerning the 
Ttuth and Reafbnablcncfs of the Plea, They 
are oWig'd therefore to fet all Pretences of 
this Kind afide ; and fometimes to lay Hard«- 
ihips on the Innocent^ that they may not 
give too many Advantages to the Guilty^ 
But God knows thoroughly the Capacities 
and Opportunities of all his Subjeds. To 
him therefore are they accountable for their 
Conformity tb thole Rules only, which, they 
did know, or might have known fo'Be his 
Will i For Thidgs entirely Out of their Reach, 
are, with regard to them^ no Matters of 
Law;, and carry with them no Obligation 
^l aU. 

If this be not thought fo clear^ as to fu- 
perfede all Occafion of Proof whatfbever, 
let us orily confider, upon what Account it 
is, that Brutes are exempted from moral Obli- 
gation, and the Reftraints of Law. It is not, 
that a certain Rule and Meafure of Aiftion 
\vould not really add to the Happincfs they 
enjoy at prefent. Or better fecure their En- 
joy mehts to themi It is not^ that they arc 
ablblutely unfurnifti'd with natuiral Powers of 
doing any thing, either to promote each 
dther's Good, or to prevent each other's Mif- 
' G chie^ 
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chief, on any Occafion whatfocwr. No 5 
This is far from being the real State. of the 
Cafe. But the Point refts here : They are 
not endu'd with Inch Meafures, and Degrees 
of Rcafbn, as may enable them to judge 
concerning the Caufes and Confequences of 
Things* They are neither capable of form- 
ing to thcmlelves a Kule ; nor of difcover- 
ing a Law-giver ; nor of having the Rule 
enforced on them by the Profpeft of future 
Good or III. They neither know a God, 
nor can difcern his Will at all. Now, if 
Brutes are Therefore exempt from all Law 
whatfoevcr, bccaufc they are abfolutely in- 
capable of knowing it ; what Conclufion can 
we draw from hence but This, That all other 
Beings are juft fo far obliged, as they, in their 
Circumftances, are capable of knowing a Law ; 
or, in other Words, that nothing can pofE- 
bly become Matter of Law to any one, whiph 
he is abfolutely incapable of knowing. 

Let us afccnd from Brutes to Men. Ideots, 
and Mad-men are likewife exempt from mo- 
ral Obligation ; and treated as Peribns en- 
tirely unaqcoun table even by Civil Powers, 
in all thofe Cafes, where the Want of Reafoa 
is clear, and indifputable. But whence, I 
pray, doth this arife ? Is it not built on this 
Principle, that no one is accountable for not 
conforming his Anions to a Rule entirely 
above his ComprehenfioQ ? 

Once 
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Once more ; I would defire to kno\v, How 
far Children, in their more tender Years, may 
be reckoned as moral Agents. At firft not at 
all ; no more than even Brutes themfelves. 
They are put under juft the fame Reftraints 
as Brutes are ; and by no Means left to their 
own Conduft or Difcretion. As Reaib^ 
opens, and proper Rules are fuggefled to 
them, which they are .able to dilbern, and to 
retain, they become gradually accountable ; 
They are fo far ftridly and properly obliged : 
And, as Reafon is ftill farther improved, and 
more learnt, their Obligations are enlarged : 
'Till, at length, when they come to Matu* 
Tity, they are freed from the ordinary Re- 
ftraints of Difciplinc^ arc turn'd over tp their 
own Gonduft; and confider'd on the lame 
Foot with other Men. But, whence all this ? 
Whence is it that Law and Obligation - do 
not commence with our very Being j but are 
gradually enlarged, in Proportion to tbofe 
Degrees of Reafon which we acquire ? The 
Cafe is plain enough : Obligation cannot 
reach farther than a Capacity of Knowledge ; 
and Law cannot be extended farther than 
Obligation itfelf reaches. To fuppofe a Law, 
in regard to us, without a Capacity of dif- 
cerning it, is altogether as abfurd, as to make 
Things impoffible tl^ Subjed, and Matter of 
Law. 

Our Author himlclf is not iqlenfible of 
this •, For he tells us, f. 4. That " a Law, 

C 2 " as 
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*' as far as it is unintelligible, ceafes to Be ^ 
^ Law/' What therefore he calls The La\(r 
of Nature, muft, with relpeft to us, ccafc 
to be a Law any farther than it is by us in- 
telligible ; or, (as I fliould rather chufe to 
cxprcfi it,) any farther than it is by us diC. 
coverable in the Ufe of Reafbn. 

I cannot but obferve, as I go along^ our 
Author's . Conduft on this Point. He tells 
us, 

*' God hath given Men a Law. 

" This Law is The Law of Nature. 

" This Law of Nature takes in every 
^' thing founded in the Reafon and Nature 
^^ of Things, 

** Therefore, Every thing founded in the 
*^ Reafon and Nature of Things muft be by 
" us difcoverable. 

" Otherwife, This Law of Nature will 
^* cealc to be a Law. 

" For nothing can be a Law which is un* 
^^ intelligible.'' 

Let us only alTuAie this laft Principle as 
undoubtedly true, (and our Alithor will allow 
us thus much, fince he hath plainly laid it 
down himielf,) the Confequence from hence 
IS clear ; If we afe not capable of difcover^ 
;ing every thing which is founded in the Rea- 
son and Nature of Things; then, fuch i 
perfcft Colledion of Precepts, &c* as was 
mentioned before, is not properly The Law 
of Nature-. • .1 

•^ It 
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It is true indeed, our Author maintains^ 
that every thing of that Kind is diicoverable 
by us : And the Caufe why it is nqt in Fad 
dUcoyered, is only This ; Men will not 
make Ufe of their Reaibn for thofe Purpofes 
ii^r which i( might and ought to ierve. But 
tf> Aflert is one Thing, and to Prove is s^no- 
t^er. Surely This will not pais for a firft 
and felf-evident Principle* Something there- 
£)re ought to be aliedg'd in Support of a 
Point, which the Generality of Mankind will 
be very apt to queftion. 

Now, what is alledg'd by our Author to 
this Purpoie, is This ; ^^ If God hath given 
^i Mankind a Law, he muft in like Manner 
^> have given them fufficient Means of know- 
*f ing it ; He would otherwife haye defeat- 
*r ed his own Intent in giving it." p. 4. The 
Confequence I allow ; and that for the Rea- 
ibn immediately fubjoin'd, that ^^ a Law as 
^^ far as it is Unintelligible ceafes to be a 
^ Law/' The Gentleman's Error therefore 
Ues in This : He firft fuppoies a certain Law 
given ; and then proper Means af&rded for 
difcovcring this Law ; whereas, in Truth, 
To give a Law ; To fromulge it :^ ox Tto afford 
Means of knowing itj do fignify one and the 
iame Thing. What we are capable of dif^ 
covering to be fit and reafonable ; and con- 
fcquently, to be the Will of God, is to us a 
Law : What we cannot fo difcover, is to us 
no Law ; And if we cannot, in the mere Ufe 

C 3 ^ of 
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of Reafbn, difcover dvery thing ^vhich'is 
founded in the real Truth and Nature- of 
Things, then a perfeft C6llcdk>n of that 
Kind, is not the Law of Nature, The Ar- 
gument therefore, which our Author 'here 
produces, amounts to nothing : It leaves the 
Point juft as it found it : And we muft try, 
from other Confiderations, whether Men have 
really fufficient natural Abilities, and Oppor- 
tunities to difcover every thin^g- which is 
founded in Nature. 

The fame kind of Reafoning, which I have 
noted above, occurs again, f. 5. I fhall beg 
Leave to tranfcribe the whole Paffage, be- 
caufe I may findOccafion of Advantage from 
a' particular Sentence ; in which, (tho&gh he 
ihtended it as a Guard;) he hath fuggefted 
fomething, not very eonfiftent cither with 
his general Defign, or the particular Argu-? 
ment he is there rcprefenting. " If, faith 
f* he, God never ihtended Mankind fliould 
*^ at any time be without a Religion, or have 
f^ falfe Religions ; and there be but One true 
** Religion, which all Men have been ever 
^ bour^d to believe and profefs ; I cannot 
** fee any Heterodoxy in affirming, that the 
f ' Means to effe<St this End of infinite Wif^ 
** dom muft be as univerfal and extenfive z% 
** the End itfelf j^ Or, that all Men, at all 
*^ Times^ muft h^ve had fufficient Means to 
'* difcover whatever God defign'd They ftiould 
^J knew and pradife. I do not mean by this y that 
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^^ air Jbould have equal Knowledge^ but that 
^^ all Jbould hafv$what ufufficientfor tb^ Cif'^ 
*f cu7nftanc€s they, are in:* The Argument 
carry'd on in this Paflage is th? fame with 
that itiiiftcd on juft befoj e, tho' our Author 
hath thought fit to gire it a Turn fomewhat 
different in the Expreflion*/ In the former 
Way of Rcprcfentation, he fuppofes a Law 
adually giren ; and then infers, that. God. 
muft have given fufiicient Means of kuowing 
it. Here he fuppofes, that God always in* 
tended Men ihould have . fome Religion ; 
which Religion he farther fuppofes can be 
but One; from hence likewife he infer;, that 
all Men, at all Times, muft have h4d fu^*» 
cient Means to difcover it. 
. ^0 give a Law ; — - J'o give a KeVfgim ; 
and To intend Men Jbould have aRsUgion^ are 
{LxprejQians Which muft be interpr.eted in 
one and the fame Scnfe, And the Law^ or 
Religion which this Author affirms God gave 
Men, and intended -they fhould have, is re- 
prefented by him as abfolutely perfed, and 
containing under it every thing which is 
founded in the Reafbn and Nature of Things, 
He concludes from hetice, If infinite W if^ 
dom hath appointed this End, then the 
Means to effed it muft be as univerfal as the 
End itfelf. 

I have remarked on this Atgumeot already ; 
iaind therefore fhall only obferve farther, that 
Ihc following: PajSagc, which is intended by 

C 4 thia 
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this Gentleman as a Guard to fave himfelf, on4 
tirely deftroys the Defign he is upon, and the 
Argument he hath produced. *^ I do not, faith 
** he, mean by this, That all fliould have 
^ equal Knowledge ; but that all ihould 
*^ have fufficient for the Circumftances they 
*^ are in/' But, by this Gentleman's Leave, 
if God gave Men a Religion, or intended 
they fliou'd have a Religion ; if this Religion 
contains under it every thing which is founded 
in the Reafon and Nature of Things ;and^if all 
Men, at all Times, muft have fufficient Means 

of difcovering this Religion ; They muft 

likewife have fufficient Means of difcovm'ing 
every thing which is founded in the Nature 
and Reafon of Things. It follows from 
hence, that all Men muft have the Means 
and Opportunities of equal Knowledge : I do 
not fay, They muft have equal Knowledge, 
but only the Means of it ; which Means they 
may, if they pleafe, negled. It is in this 
Senfe our Author ought to be underftood, 
tho' he hath exprefsM himfelf in an improper 
Manner, ^f All Men, faith he, muft have 
^* fufficient Means to difcover whatever God 

*^ defign^d, &c.-^^^* Then it follows, « I 

^^ donk mean that all ihould have equal 
<^ Knowledge^ [the Courfe of his Argument 
requires it ihould be the Means cf equal 
Knowledge^'] but that all ihould have fuffi- 
f^ cieni for the Circumftances they are in.*' 
How coniiftent this is with ^he Argument 

^:: .' ' ■ he 
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he is here upoo, The Gemleman is concerned 
to Ihew. 

Hitherto I have obf^rY'd) that we.aokbei?; 
^e^ nor pofiibly can be obliged to any things 
^r the Knowledge of which we want eithcic ■ 
J^bilities^ or Opportunity ; and confequciHly^ 
That the Law, or Religion of Nature, tak«n; 
in that Senie, in which it ought, to be vn- > 
derftood in the prefent Pebate, muft fignify* 
Such a Syftem, as Man may, in the due Ufix 
of his natural Faculties, difcoven Whether 
Thefe will reach to every Thing founded in; 
the real Nature and Reafbn of ThingSy- 
comes now to he confider'd more diftindly. 

Our Author endeavours to difcover what 
is founded in the Nature and Reaibn o£ 

Things, by confidering The ExiftencCi 

and Perfedions of God ; The Nature^ 

and Imperfedions of ourfelves; and^ 

The Rdation we fland in to God, and our 
Fellow-Creatures. [See Chapter %J\ To which; 
he ought to have added one Thing farther, 
viz* The Nature of all other Beings Ivith 
which we have any Concern, and from the 
Ufe and Application of which we are capo- 
\Ac of receiving any confiderable Advantage^ 
or Prejudice : For, without this, we Ihall be 
liable to do or omit a great Number of 
Things of the moft important ConfequenoR 
both to ourfclves and others. 

And, firft, for the Exiftence and Perf?c«# 
tions of God ; It . is confefs'd . pp ^11 Ha^d^ 

that 
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that ibme Light may be had here. It may 
be proy'd, That there muft have been 
^ Firft, Independent, Eternal Principle ; 
-, — ; — i- ThUt This Being is every where ;; 

> ^ ^ ■■ ■ knows every thing ; is ab- 

ihlotely Pofwerful^ Wife, Jaft, Good, and 
the like. Things of this Kind may be difi 
cover'd : And it may be fliewn likewife, 
That this firft Being muft be poifefs'd of 
e^rery real Perfcdiony in all the Degree of it 
MThicb are poffibie. Yet, however certain it 
be in the general, that every real Perfection 
jBiuft neceSarily belong to God, I qoeftion 
very much whether wc are able to difcover 
diftittdly what all thefe Perfedions arc. I 
queftton whether it can be fafely affirmed. 
That as the before-mcntion'd Attributes, and 
the like^ do belong- to God, fo likewife that 
there are none others befide Theie, which be-^ 
long to him. To know This we muft have 
a foil and comprehenfive View* of all Per-* 

feftion ; of every thing whidi- can dc- 

ferve that Charadcr. But if wc fail here, 
^ we are dejftcient in our Knowledge of the 
Nature of Things, fo muft we likewife bq 
cf .their feveral Rcfults and Confequences ; 
and therefore ftiall be unable, by our Realbn, 
to difcover every thing that is founded in 
the Natures and Realbhs of Things. 

Again ; As to thofe Perfedions which 
may be provM to belong to God, I doubt 
much whether wc hav? any adequate ancj 

copipleat 
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cooipleat Ideas of them* This perhaps will 
readily be allowed me with regard to his na« 
tufal Ferfedions: And if it be difputcd ioi 
reference to thofe which are of a JVIoral 
Kind, I would only defire to obferve, that 
however fully we may be fuppos'd to under*, 
ftand what theie Attributes mean, yet there 
maft be feveral other Things likewife difco- 
vcr'4 i^ order to know How they will be, 
exercb'd on emergent Occafions, Thus; fup- 
pofing it ftridly demonftrable that God is 
Juft and Good 9 and that the full Import of 
thefe Attributes is likewife known , yet wei 
muft know what is, in every Cafe, Juft.and 
Good, before we can determine in what Man* 
ner God muft ad or condud himfelf ^ and 
confequently, what may be moft fitting for 
Creatures to cxped, or do, on fuch Occa- 
fions* Here therefore we are incompetent 
Judges of Matters founded on the Natures 
jmd Reafons of Things. 

Once more 5 We do, or may fcnow,That there 
is a God ; and that This God can be but One^ 
There is no Manncrof Contradifiionin fuppo- 
iing fome fuch Dcftindions in the Divine Na^ 
ture as are analc^us to perfonal Diftindiona 
amongft Men : And yet, it cannot be prov'd^ 
from any Principles of Human Reafon, that 
fuch Diftin6lions do really fubfift. Now if 

fuch do fubfift in Faft ; and each Per- 

ibn, io fubfifting, hath different Offices, and 
l^ars a different Relation to Mankind, then 
jl is appai^et}; there will be fomething in the 

Divine 
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Divine Nature undifcovcrablc by Human ^ 
Realbn ; — ^— ibmcthing, which as loon as 
known, may prove the Foundation of parti- 
cular and fpecial Duties. This is what The 
Chriftian Religion teaches; and in Cpnfe^ 
quence of This, Things arc required in this 
Difpenfation, which could not be learnt from, 
the mere Reafonings of our own Minds about 
them. 

The next Thing which our Author confi-, 
ders, is, The Nature and Imperfedions o£ 
ourieives. Here it might be . expeded wc 
&ould have a full View of Matters j for,, 
what can be thoroughly known by us, if wc 
do not know ourfelves ? And yet perhaps a 
great Number of Queftions may be ftarted,^. 
of which no tolerable Solution can be given j 
and Queftions too, from the Determmation 
of which no finall Advantage might arife. 

To explain myfclf a little here ; I will 
confider Man in thefe Two Refpe&s, viz. as. 
an Animal cndu'd with $enie and Percep- 
tion J and likewifc as endu'd with a Princir" 
pic of Reafon. The former he enjoys in 
common with Brutes, but the latter fets 
him above them, and gives him his proper 
Charader and Diftinftion, 

In reference to both ihefe it myft be al- 
lowed, that each Man for himfelf is conscious 
of what happens to him, or paiFes within 
him ; and we are apt to prefume, that as the 
general Frame and Make of human Kind is 
the fame, fo the fame Pleafurcs or Pains arifc 

to 
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to different Men from the lame Impreflions 
of external Objefts } ^-^ That they have 
<equal Capacity of Reafcn and Knowledge ; 
tind enjoy or fuifer alike from the fame Sen- 
timents of Things. Yet it is moft certain 
that there is a vaft Difference between Men 
in thefe feveral Refpeds ; and fiich, as no 
Perfon in the World can adjuft and fettle. 
.The fame Things, to different Pcrfons, may 
,proTe either agreeable, or difagreeable, i. e, 
Cood, or Evil : And as we ar^ not entirely 
^acquainted with thefe Particulars, fb we cani>- 
not exadly know How to regulate our own 
Behaviour towards them. 

General Rules may be laid down, viz. To 

do as much Good as we can, and as 

little Mifchicf as poflible: Yet ftill, for want 
of knowing what is the real State and Condi- 
tion of each particular Perfon, we may err 
in the Application of thefe general Rules ; 
and become unavoidably ignorant of fcveral 
Matters, which have a real Ground in the 
Natures and Reafons of Things. 

I have obferv'd before, that Men, not- 
withftanding they are Reaibnable Beings^ 
are yet poffefi'd of various Degrees of Rea- 
fon. And tho' we are confcious of our own 
-perfonal Powers or Attainments, yet we arc 
far from knowing how Matters really ftand 
wth other Men. Here is another Source of 
Difficulties. We cannot, in many Inftances, 
determine What Men ought, or ought not 

«>'^' «. X CO 
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to do; or how far they arc either to be 
commended^ or cenfur'd. In many Points 
they muft be left to an higher Judge ; be^ 
cauie the %tiicr State of Matters is entirely 
beyond our Reach. 

Once more ; A confiderablc Part of Men's 
leal Characters will arile either from their 
private Conduft, or from that which pafles 
within their own Minds ; and confequently, 
it is impoffible to lay, in many Inftances^ 
who is really a Good, or a Bad Man. In 
iiich Gales as thefe we are concerned to ufe 
the beft Light we have, and to ad accords- 
ingly. Yet, if we could fee farther into 
Matters, we fhould realbnably proceed in a 
different Way : Different Mealures would 
appear to be proper for us, arifing from fijch 
Reafbns, as in the preient State are entirely 
concealed from us* 

From confidering the Nature and Imper-^ 
feftions of Men, our Author goes on, and 
mentions another Source of Duty, viz. The 
Relation we ftand in to God and our Fellow- 
Creatures. 

Thie Firft and Original Relation in which 
wb ftand to God, is that of a Creature to his 
Creator : But This will infer nothing, unlels 
we confider:God likewife as ^xcrciCng a Pro- 
vidence over us ; as noting and obferv- 

ing our Aftions; as prefcribing a Rule 

to them^ and exading an Obedience to it«^ 

This 
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This then b the firft thing which arilb 
from our Relation to God, That we pay 09 
unfeign'd Obedience to his Will j but where- 
in this Will confifts, ftiU remains to be en- 
quired. To this Purpofe then it ihould be 
confider'd, that in order to prove a Provi- 
dence, in the full Senfe of the Word, wc 
are obliged to evince the fcveral Perfedions 
of the Divine Nature ; at leaft thofc which 
relate to us ; fuch as are, Power, Knowledge^ 
Wifdom, Juftice, Goodnefs, Truth. From 
thefe it will follow. That we ought to Love 
him, - — to Reverence him, — ^,to Truft 

in him, to Worfhip him, and the lika 

So far as this, I hope, there will be no DiC- 
pute. 

But then we fliould confider like wife, that 
as God is known to be related to us as a 
Creator and Preferver, fo there may, (for 
anything we can affirm to the contrary,) 
be feveral other Relations to us which He 
fuftains. He may be related to us as a Re- 
deemer and a Sandifier. I know thefe Points 
are entirely exploded . by The Gentleman I 
am now concerned with : But it is much 
eafier to laugh at a Dod:rine than to refute 
it. It Ihould be prov'd therefore that the 
Notions of a Redeemer and a Sandifier arc 
utterly abfurd and contradidious ; otherwifc 
thefe Dodrines may poffibly be true. And 
if we have fufficient external Evidence that 
they are fo, wc may claim a Right of aflign-- 

ing 
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Ing fome other Relations of God to uS, tfiad 
thdfe founded in Creation and Prefervation; 

Let us fu{>pofe then, that Thefe Relations 
^0 fubfift, and fee what may be the Cohfe- 
^tiences arifing from them* If it be faidi 
that Duty will be ftill the fame, the Afler- 
tit>n may perhaps be true in a certain Senle. 
No Duties may arife df a differeht Kind front 
thofe deducible from Creation and Preferva^ 
tion. Yet it will be apparent at firft Sight^ 
that here will be new Enfotcements and Re- 
Tommendations of Duty j arid new Realbnfe 
for the punftual Performance of them^ If 
thefe therefore are uridifcovefable by mere 
natural Lights how can it be affii-m'd, that 
we may have a perfeft Knowledge of all the 
1R.elations in which we ftand to God ; and of 
all that is founded in thte Nature and Reafotl 
of Things? 

Next to the Relations in whith We ftand 
to God, we fliould confider Thofe which 
iubfift between us and our Fellow-Creatures* 
Here I am apt t6 think our Author hath confi- 
ider'd Matters very imperfedly : For^ by 
Felhiv-Creatures he feems to mean no more 

than Human Kind in general ; ndne but 

thbfe of the fame Rank and Order with our- 
selves. This may appear pretty plainly froiil 
his Courfe of Reafoning in the Second Chap- 
ter. Now, however the Relation in which 
we ftand either to Mankind in general, or to 
Tingle Perlbns in particular^ ftiould be fuffi*- 

cicnt 
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dent to dired us to the fecial Duties in gene-* 
ral, yet certainly thefe Duties will not take 
in every thing which hath a Foundation in 
the Nature and Realbrt of Ihings. There 
may be feveral other Matters fit and proper 
to be done, or avoided j and for which there 
may be very important Reafbns affignable, 
however remote from common Notice and 
Obfervation. 

We fhould confider ourfelves not only as 
Individuals of a certain Species or Members 
of a Society, but like wife as Parts of a whole 
Syftem ; and as Beings capable of doing 
Things either ferviceable or inconvenient to 
the Whole, or any particular Branches of it^ 
But do we really know all the feveral Rela- 
tions in which we ftand to every fcnfible or 
intelligent Creature" ? Can we tell how far 
our Adions may affeft them j and affign all 
the Reafoii's which have a Foundation in the 
Nature of Things, either for, or againft a 
particular Behaviour ? is it not poflible there- 
lore, that fome Matters may appeat, in our 
Views of Things, as flight and inconfider- 
able,, which are yet of great Moment to the 
Good and Advantage' of the Whole ? 

Let us only reflcd how difficult it is for 
private Perfons, and thole who are unexpe- 
rienced in. the Greater Affairs of Life, to ac- 
count for all the Meafures of Condu£t which 
a Wife and Able Politician may find it nedef* 
fary to enter intb, Thefe are all built on 
u ' D . the 
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the feveral Relations fubfifting either between 
dijfferent States, or the particular Parts of the 
fame State. Were every thing of this kind 
clear and apparent, it would be more eafy to 
judge concerning a right or wrong Admini- 
ftration. But if thefe Things are fo diificuk 
to be judg'd of; and the narrow Schemes of 
Human Policy are fo far beyond the Reach 
of moft Men, How ftiall we determine con- 
cerning the Whole Syftem of Nature ? How 
fliall we judge concerning God's Proceedings, 
and the Adminift rat ions of .Providence ? And 
how fliall we be certain, from our own weak 
Reafon, what is in every relped fit and pro- 
per to be done by us ? 

To what hath been fuggefted by this 
Gentleman as ncceffary and fiifficient to dis- 
cover all that is founded in the Reafon of 
Things, I fhall crave Leave to add One Thing 
farther, fince he hath been pleased to over- 
look it : And Icannot but think it of confi- 
derable Moment, fince the general Rules de- 
ducible from the foregoing Confiderations, 
will be frequently unferviceable without it. 
I mean, the Nature and Powers of all thofe 
feveral Beings by which we are furrounded, 
and with which we have any manner of Con- 
cern. Here then a very large Field opens* 
It takes Jn a confiderablc Part of Nature : 
For without a deep Knowledge in thefe 
Things, we fliall be incapable of difccrning^ 
on numberlefe Occafions, . What is really fit 

to 
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to be donc^ cither with reiped to ourfelves 
lor others. 

Be thcfe general Rules therefore, in refer- 
ence to ourfelves^ however pcrfedly known^ 
X)iz. That we ought to do nothing which will 
Deftnoy Life, Prejudice Health, Im- 
pair the Reafon^ Heighten the Paflions, 

and the like) yet ftill, before they can ferve 
us, we mud: know What particular kinds of 
Adions or OmifGons will contribute to thcfe 
fcveral Ends : And^ in order to This, wc 
muft know What are the Natures and Powers 
bf thofe ieveral Beings with which we have 
any manner of Concern ; becaufe, others 
wifc^ by an undue Application of them, 
we may ideally produce the Evils wc would 
avoid. 

Thus again, with re^eft to our ISfeigh- 
hours ; It. may be known with Certainty 
enough, that we ought to perform to them 

all the Offices of Jufticc and Humanity ; 

That we ought neither to do them any un- 
heceffary Prejudice, nor to decline any fair 
Opportunities of ferving them. Thefe Things 
will ariie fronl confidering, that as >ve are 
Creatures of the fame Kind, fo we are equal- 
ly the Subjeds of the fame Divine Care and 
Providence, Notwithftariding this, many 
other Things muft Ukewile be known in or- 
der to difcover how it will be fo to aft on 
every emergent Occafion* We muft know 
What will prejudice or lerve our Neigh-* 

D % bour 1 
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*bour ; and, for this Purpofe, What Influence^, 

whether good or bad, the Ufe and Applica* 
'tion of natural Things, may, in certain Gir- 
xumftances, have on them. 

It is true, indeed, Obfervation and Expe- 
"^rience will teach us Ibmewhat here, without 
♦much Infight into natural Science : But then, 
'it ffiould be noted at the fame Time, that this 

will carry ns no farther than the groffer and 
'more obvious Appearances. Things which 

operate with Difpatch^ and to a Degree im- 
^mediately perceivable, can fcarce efcape out 
'Notice. But, what if their Influences fliould be 

remote^ and the Working flow and gradual ? 
'In fttch Cafes, Experience willdo little Ser- 
-vice : We IhaU know fcarce any thing at 

all ; and confequently, be liable, on num^- 
'berleft Occalions, to be decctv'd into a Gon- 

diiQ[y which lipon fuller Information we 
•might, and would have avoided. 

The Refult is This ; Since Nothing can 
'be properly to us a Law, which is by us un- 

difcoverable ; Since there are many Things, 

* even in thofe Sources of Duty laid down by 
"^ this Author, undifcoverable by us 5 Since 
"we are far from knowing all the Natures of 

Things, — — all the feveral Relations they 

have to one another, and confequently, all 

'that is founded in, and muft refult froilx 

■ thefe Gonfiderations, were Matters fully laid 

' open to us ; it follows, that The Law or Re- 

* li^cii of J^ature cannot include ^yery thing 

whichi 
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which is founded in the Nature and Reafon 
of Things. 

Before I proceed farther, it will be proper 
to fupport the foregoing Reafonings by Iblv-' 
ing an Objedion which we meet with, p. 16.' 
Our Author there argues for the Sufficiency* 
of Human Reafon to difcover every thing 
which is fit and proper to be done ; and the 
Argument is drawn from confidering the End 
for which the Faculty of Reafon was given 
us. " The End, faith he, for which God; 
hath given us Reafon, is, to compare 
Things, and the Relation they ftand in to 
each other ; and from thence to judge of 
the Fitnefs and Unfitnels of Adions. And ^ 
could not our Reafon judge found ly in 
All fuch Matters, it could not have an- 
fwer'd the End for which infinite Wif- 
dom and Goodnefs beftow'd that excellent ' 
Gift/V 

. All Arguments alledg'd to prove that a 
Thing really is, which in Fad is not, muft 
be vain Prefumptions. And therefore, if it 
fhall appear, from what hath been already 
obferv'd, that Human Reafon cannot dis- 
cover all the Fitnefs of Things ; what is now 
advanced by this Gentleman muft be ground- 
left and inconclufive. 
. Were his Reafoning of any Force, it 
would prove abundantly too much. It would 
equally prove, that Human Reafon is com- 
nienfurate to all Truth ; Foj JRcafon was . 

D 3 given 
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given us to difcover Truth ; And therefow^^ 
(to ufe his own Words) " If it could not 
*^ judge foundly in all fuch Matters, it could 
" not anfwer the End for which God bcr 
*^ * flow 'd it on us." To which may he addec^^ 
that all Men, on this Foot of arguing, muft 

ncceliarily have equal Degrees of Rcafbn, 

or equal Capacities to difcover all Truth. 
For^ as all Men have Reafon, fo the End of 
beftowing that Faculty on them muft be the 
fame in all : Every Man therefore muft be ca- 
pable of difcovering all Truth ; and confe-j 
quently, all Men muft have equal intellcftual 
Capacities : unlefs it may be ajffirm'd, that 
whilft every Man is capable of difcovering 
all Truth, fome are capable of difcovering 
more than all. 

The real State of the Cafe fecms to be 
This i Whatever thofe good Purpofes arc 
for which the Reafon we enjoy will ferve, 
Thefe were the Ends for which God beftow'd 
it on us : By knowing therefore how far our 
Reafon, confider'd as a Means, will carry us, 
we may know how extenfive the End itfelf 
muft be : For we may be furc that an allr 
wife Being cannot propofe an End impoffihle 
;o be obtain'd. If therefore our Reafon can- 
not lead us into the Difcovery of every 
Truth, nor of all the real Fitneffes of Things, 
it is apparent, that all Matters of thi^ kind 
were not delign'd to be difcover'd by our 
Reafoa. The Principle on >yhich our Author 

builds^ 
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builds, viz. " That Realbn was given us 
*^ to difcover the Fitnefs or Unfitncls of 
** Aftions/' if it be underftood in an univcr- 

lal Senfe, is wrong j if in a limited one, 

his Conclufion fails : And his great Error 
lies in This, that his Inference is more exten- 
five than his Premifes. The one being true 
only in a limited Senie, the other cannot be 
true in an univerfal one. 

But bcfides that the Notion of the Law or 
Religion of Nature, which this Gentleman 
purfucs, is entirely wrong, as apply'd by 
him in the prelent Debate, we may obfcrve 
farther, that it will by no means come up 
to his Purpofe, nor fupport the ConcluJions 
he deduces from it. 

His general Purpofe, is to ftiew, That a 
Revelation is perfedly needlefs and fuper- 
fluous ; and his Method of proving it is This ; 
That the Religion of Nature is every way 
fufEcient, and abfolutely perfeft. But h6vv 
does This appear ? We ftiall fee imme- 
diately : This Religion, fays he, contain? 
under it every Thing which is founded in 
the Nature and Reafons of Things : It muft 
therefore be abfolutely perfcd, and incapable 
either of receiving Addition, or admitting 
Diminution. Well : all this might be fup- 
pos'd, and yet this all-perfcd Religion be of 
little Service to us, For^ what if the Circum-^ 
fiances of Mankind Ihould be fuch, as to dif^ 
able them from difcovcring what this Reli- 

D 4 gion 
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gion of Nature is ! Of This our Gentleman 
was aware.; and he endeavours to obviate it 
by obferving. That this Religion of Nature 
was originally given by God to every 

Man ; That every Man niuft therefore 

be enabled to know it perfedly j and of 
Confequence, Nothing remains to be done by 
Revelation which was not as effedually fe-*- 
cured without it. 

I fliall fay nothing here concerning the 
abfolute Perfedion and Immutability of this 
Law of Nature.. Thefe are Heads which 
fliall be diftinftly confider'd hereafter. At 
prefent I fliall obferve, upon Suppofition 
that thele extraordinary AfTertions were true, 
(which yet 1 am fo far from admitting, that 
I fliall endeavour to difprove them in ano- 
ther Place);- — I fay, upon this very Sup- 
pofition, it will by no Means follow that a 
Jlevelation is ufelels and fliperfluous. 

I fliall aflign Two Reafons for this Pur- 
pofe ; 

1. Becaule, by laying before Men in One 
View a regular Syftem of Religious Truths 
and Precepts, it muft very much aflift Men 
in Enquiries of this Nature, and make 
fuch Difcoveries abundantly more eafy to 
them. 

2. Becaufe, the Authority by Which fuch 
a Revelation is made, will engage their At-^ 
tention ; and more effeftually imprefs upon 
^heir Minds a Senfe of thefe Things, than 

thQ 
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the mere Workings of their own Thoughts 
about them could poflibly do. 

I do here fuppofe the utmoft which our 
Author himfelf contends for, viz. That Men 
are furnifli'd with natural Powers lufficient 
for the Difcovery of every Thing which is 
founded in the Nature and Reafon of Things :> 
Yet ftill Experience fhews us, that Men do 
jnot adually, and in Fad, know every thing 
which might poflibly have been diiEcover'd 
by them. There is a great deal of Difference 
between the mere Power of Reaibning, and 
the Exercile of this Power : And even when 
it is exercifed in Ibme mealure, the Suc-i^- 
eels of Men's Enquiries will be different in 
proportion toj' the Ways, and Methods in' 
which they make them. From hence arifes 
the Neceffity of Teaching and Inftrudion; 

the Expediency and Ufefulnefi, I mean : 

For however ftrong Men's natural Parts may 
be, they muft be rightly dire£ted in order 
to attain their End. Otherwifc, by making 
a wrong Choice of Principles from which to 
argue, they may be led off from their Point ; 
and the Matter intended to receive a Decifion 
be left as much in the Dark as ever. . 
' Let us therefore confider a Divine Revela- 
tion none otherwile than as a noble Means of 
Inftruftion. Even in This View its Ufcfulnels 
will appear to Advantage. For, by pro- 
jx>fing a juft Scheme both of Dodrines and 
Fjrecepts, Men's Enquiries will be pointed' 
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right : They will fee and know how to di- » 
red their Aims : And confequcntly, muft 
attain their End with much more Eafe, than 
if they had been left to their own unailifted 
Reafon. 

All this will be confefs'd in reference td 
other Matters. A Skill in other Arts and 
Sciences is obtained with much more Rcadi-- 
nefs by confulting judicious Syftems already 
framed, than by labouring to make the full 
Difcovery ourfelves. I do not here take 
Notice, that many Perfons are capable of 
apprehending a Thing already invented, wha 
are utterly incapable of making the Difcovery 
by their own Force of Thought : (For thefc 
two Things require very different Talents) : 
This, I fay, fhall be left out of the Queftion 
here. Be Men furnifti'd with Abilities as 
well to invent for themfclves, as to appre* 
hend what is offer'd by others : Notwith- 
ftanding this, Invention itfclf may be forwarded 
and aflifted 9 and the Knowledge of Truth 
be attained with much greater Facility and 
Difpatch when regularly pointed out to them, 
than if they had never heard, or thought of 
it before. 

And indeed, on any other Foot than 
this, thofe worthy Perfons, who have laboured 
in the Purluit of Knowledge, have laboured 
only for themfelves. If their Difcoverics 
have been of no Ufe to others, they might as 
well have kept them fecret j and have left 

th? 
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the reft of the World to trace out fuch Mat* 
ters in their own Way. But if this be really 
the Cafe with regard to other Arts, why may 
not like Advantages arife in the Pilcovery of 
Religion, from fetting before Men a juft and 
proper Scheme of it ? And if this be once 
allowed, then a Revelation for this Furpoie 
neither is, nor can be ufele^s. 

If it be faid here, that every thing this, 
way may be as well performed by the Labours 
of Men, who are concerned to teach and in-, 
flrud their Fellow- Creatures j and that mere 
laftrudion, whether it come from God or 
Man, will amount to much the fame, and 

produce the fame Effcds ; If this, I fay, 

be alledg'd, we muft oblerve a vaft Difference 
between them. Divine Inftrudion, if known 
to be fuch, will carry with it much greater 
Authority, and claim Attention in a higher 
Degree than any Inftitution merely human 
can pretend to. Thofe who believe it will 
think themfelves concerned to receive it with 
Reverence, and to ftudy it with Diligence. 
The ncccffary and cffential Dependance of 
The Creature on The Creator will enforce 
this on them. But can the like be pleaded 
in Behalf of any mere human Inftrudion, 
how wile and excellent foever it may be in 
itfelf ! Are not Men, in fuch Cafes, apt to re^ 
fleet, That no one Man, merely as fuch, hath 
any Authority to didate or prefcribe to others ? 
That they have therefore a Liberty to 

ftudy 
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ftudy or ncgleft his Inftrudions, as fhcy' 
pleale? In conlcquenoe of which, they will- 
DC apt to remit their Labours, and to give off,' 
upon the Jirft Difcouragement of Difficuky ' 
in the Enquiry. This, furcly, is no fmall 
Advantage, that the Things ' proposed will' 
recommend themfelves to our Confideration • 
in proportion to the Weight and Authority- 
of the Propofer. 

Over ahd above this it may be added far- 
ther, That the Religious Knowledge gainM ' 
this way, will be embraced more fteadily ; 
aind the Senfe of thefe Things will become 
more vigorous and lively. Whatever Ad^^ 
vantages can arife from mere rational Deduc- 
tion, are all equally enjoy 'd by That Perfbn, 
wl^o is inft fueled by Revelation: He is fup- 
pos*d, in the pf efent Cafe, equally to dilcern 
the Fitnefs and Realbn of Things, as being di- 
refted to them by the Revelation itfelf; How- 
ever, it is remarkable, that habitual Know- ' 
ledg€ is not always the Rule of our Anions. ' 
If it be enquired from whence this arifes, we 
ihall eafily fee, that good Rules, and fuch as 
we acknowledge to be fo, are apt to be for- 
gotten ; That our Paflions blind us, and * 

Temptations lead us aftray ; and we are by 
thefe Means feduc'd into a Behaviour, which 
in our more feridus and thinking Hours we 
rauft condemn. To aid this Infirmity, it 
becomes expedient, that the proper Rules of 
Condu£l fhould come recommended to u*,- 
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and enfbrc'd upon us by fbmething more than 
the mere Rcafons of Things themlclves;— - 
by fomcthing which fliall fix and imprint 
them deep upon our Minds ; and make them 
recur to us as often as fit Occafions and Op- 
portunities require. This is moft effedually 
done by paving them delivered and confirmed 
to us as the expreis Will of God ; by having 
them proposed, not merely as the prudent 
-Advices of Wife Men* but the firm Decrees 
of The Almighty. This, if any thing, will 
fix our Attention : And where this fails, all 
other Methods will be vain. 

I might carry on this Point much farther, 
and fupport it by many other Refledions ; 
from whence The Expediency of a Revela- 
tion may appear, as well to make the Know- 
ledge of a moral Rule more eafy, more per- 
feft and more general, as to enforce vit more 
Urongly on the Confciences and Lives of 
Men. But I retreat at prefent^ fince thefe 
are Matters which belong more properly to 
another Part of my Defign. 1 hus much 
however ♦ is not amifs to have been hinted 
here ; ' that whilft I have been endeavouring 
to prove this Author's Notion of the Reli- 
gion of Nature, as applied by him, to be 
•wrong, it may appear at the fame. Time that 
^tis ulclefs and unferviceable to thofe Pur- 
pofes for which He advances it. • . 

Hitherto I have conftdcr'd the Law or 
Religion of Nature, as it is us*d to fignify a 

per- 
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pcrfcft Colleftion of all thofe Dodrines ami 
Precepts, which have a real Foundation in 
the Truth and Reaibn of Things j and havd 
endeavoured to ihevv, that, taken in this Senie^ 
it cannot, properly fpeaking^ be to us a Law 
or Religion. I Ihall now confider it in an- 
other View, viz. as it implies fuch a GoU 
leftion only, as may be difcover'd by us in 
the Ufe of our proper Faculties ; fuch a one, 
as we are able to make out in the Ufe of 
thofe Means and Opportunities we enjoy. 
In this Senfe only it can be properly to us a 
Law ; becaufe, in this Senfe only it can 
oblige : For, it is impoffible we fhould be 
obliged to any thing we are incapable of 
knowing. 

. For the more diftind Explication of this 
Notion, the general Truth of which is ckatf 
and certain enough, it ihould be obferred, 
that as the Law of Nature is fuch a CoU 
ledion, &c. as we are capable of making in 
the due Ufe and Exercifc of Reafon, Ho the 
State and Condition of human Reafon ought 
to be thoroughly confider'd by us* 

A Dtftindion therefore fhould be made 
between Reaibn as it fubfifted in its moft 
perfcd State, whilft Man lived in a State of 
Innocence, and as it now fubfifts in the pre- 
icnt corrupt Condition of human Nature* 
For, no Gonclufions can be made from the 
Powers of Reafon in the one Cafe, to the 
like Powers of it in the othen 

This, 
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This, I think, is certain. But yet I (hall 
not iofift on it at prelent ; becaufe our Au- 
thor denies all Ground and Foundation for 
this Diftin£tion ; and maintains, that human 
Nature is ftill in the very fame Condition, 
in which it was at firft created. [A7^. p. 
375.^ I fhall therefore confider human Rca- 
ion as it now really and in Fad fubfifts. 

In the next place, we (hould diftinguiih 
between human Reafbn as it is difpers'd thro' 
all human Kind, and as it fubfifls feparateiy 
in particular Perfons. If it be confider'd in 
the former Senfe, Nothing is above human 
Reafon, which is capable of being difcover'd 
by the particular Reafbn of any particular 
Man, or the joint Reafon of all Men. In this 
View human Reafon may mailer every thing, 
which either hath been, or may be mafter'd 
by Man ; which either hath been difcover'd 
by the former Learned, or may be difcover'd 
by the future Learned. 

To fee the better how far this concerns our 
prefent Purpofc, we muft obfervc, that no 
One Man, even of the flrongefl Parts, and 
under the moft advantageous Circumflances, 
ever yet exhaufted any Art or Science. Its 
feveral Branches have been varioufly im- 
proved by diflferent Men; and fucceflivc 
Writers have added fomething to the Stock 
already gathered in by thofe who have gone 
before them. What is obfervable in other 
Arts is elpcciaJly to be remarked in Matters of 
, . Morality. 
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Morality. This likewile hath gradually fm^ 
prov'd ; but with This Difference however^ 
that fometimes thofe who have improved, in 
certain Particulars^ on the preceding Scheme, 
have yet corrupted it in others : And how- 
ever valuable a Colledion may poflibly be 
made from the Writings of feveral Authors^ 
yet no compleat and unexceptionable Syftem 
hath been offered the World by any One of 
fchem. 

We may complain therefore with great 
Juftice of our Adverfaries on this Head. 
They argue from what human Reafbrt can 
do, confider'd as 'tis difpers'd thro' all hu-* 
ifnan Kind ; and cdnclude for a like Power^ 

as it fubfifts in particular Men : • Juft as 

xealbnably as it would be to infift, that what- 
ever Effeds can be product by the joint 
Force of all Men, the fame may be prodfuc'd 
by the fingle Power of any. 

Upon Suppofition therefore that a per- 
fed Scheme of Moral Rules might be 
gather'd from the Writings of the feveral 
Philofophers ; and confequently, was not 
abfblutely undifcoverable by mere human 
Reafon, (which yet can never be prov'd) 
ftill, before this can bcv of Service to the 
Gentleman I am now debating with, he muft 
prove thefe Two Points ; 

I. That whatfocver v/as difcoverable by 
Mankind gradually, and in a long Courle 
of Years, was equally diicoycrable at once* 

For, 
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For, if it were not difcovcrablc at once, then 
a Time may be tffign'd when certain Moral 
Points were not at all difcoverable ; and 
confequently, that human Reafon hath not^ 
at all Timesj been able to mafter eycry 
Moral Truth and Precept. 

He muft prove likewlie, 
adlfy That whatlbever is dilcoverahlc by 
all colleftively taken, is difcoverable by 
every one feparately confider'd ; or, at leaft, 
that whatlbever is once dilcover'd by fomci 
is comprehenfibie by alL But both theie 
Points are falfr in Faft ; and fo obvioufly 
falfe, that no thinking Perfon can miftake 
about thern^ There is not only an Incapa- 
city in fingle Pcrfons to difcover what may 
ealily be found out by tl% united Labours of 
all § but there h likewiCe a vaft Difference 
between Men in point of Natural Parts and 
AbiUtias* And where thcfc are really alike, 
there is yet a great Difference as to the Op- 
portunities of ufing them. Upon thcfc Ac- 
counts it is ften every Day, That however 
deiirous of Knowledge and Improvement 
different Men may be, yet they are inca- 
pable of the fame Attainments ; fbme ever 
eicceedlitg others in proportion to the De- 
grees of their natural Talents, and the Occa*< 
fions they have of ufing them. 

To go on ; Human Reafon, as it fubfifb 
feparately in every particular Perfon, may 

]| likewife 
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likewife be confider'd, Either as. it is enjoy'd 
by Men under the moft advantageous Cir- 
cumflances ; or elfe, as it is poflefs'd under 
the worft ; or, Laftly, as it is ordinarily 
feen in the Bulk and Generality of Man- 
kind. 

The Lord Bifhop of London hath diftinftly 
confiderM it in the Two former Views ; and 
ftiewh, with Great Accuracy, what have been 
the feveral Conclufions, as well of the Wifeft 
and mdft Learned, as of the Weakeft and 
moft Ignorant. His Lordihip hath proved, 
to the great Advantage of bur Caufe, that 
even The Philofophers, who carry 'd Matters 
of a Religious or Moral Nature to a great 
Heighth, have yet in feveral Particulars been 
ignorant J uncertain^ ' or mifiaken. They muft 
therefore be unfit to be the abfblute Diredors 
of other Men, fince they were fo liable to 
err themfelves. 

, But if the very wifeft have en'd here, we 
flaall be lefe furpris'd at the Groflhefs of the 
rude and barbarous. Thefe being Strangers 
to all the Improvements of Education and 
Art, can g6 but a little way in the Difco- 

very' of Truth ; are incapable of direftitig 

or controuling their Paffions in any tolerable 
Degree- And Experience itfclf Ihews, that 
as their Ignorance is extreme, lb their Opi- 
nions and Pradices in religious Matters are 
monftrous. , 

' -'- • - . '. 

Here 
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Here we fhall be told, That the State and 
Condition of human R^afon ought not to ht 
.judged of from the Capacities of the Meaneft 
Perions, and thefc lifccwife labouring under 
. the greateft Difad.vantages. True : And 
therefore, as we muft not judge concerning 
the Realbn of Philofophers by ttie Reafon of* 
Barbarians, fb neither tnuft we meafure the 
Reafbn oi Barbarians bv that . of Philolb- 
phers* This is the ver v tnirig which I com- 
plain of in opr Adverfaries. They are apt 
to iafer from the noble Dilcoverics which 
have been madfe by. . the . deepeft ' Thinkers, 
that the - fame may be made by cVerv One 
elfe, who will give himfelf the Pams of 
making them. Whereas the real Truth is^ 
a great . Kumber of Men are not oply inca- 
pable of making thcfe Difcoveries theinielves, 
but of apprehending' the Reafbhs*bn which 
they are built when difcoverM by others, 
and fairly laid before them. Nothing there- 
fore can be more extravagant than to argue 
from the Capacities of the One, to the like 
or equal Abilities, in the othen 

-After all,. In order to judge concerning 
the general Coinpafs/of human Reafon, I 
ftiall confider it neither in its.beff, hot yet in 
its woift View : .1 ihall take it as it fubfifts 
in. the Bulk and .Generality of Mankind j^ 
and fee how far if may and >vill cirry Men,. 
' Here then/it fhQiild be confidef'd; thiaC 
.the, greatefl: Part 6f, die, "VVprld hayealway* 

^ El a- been, 
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been, and ever will be obliged to aft a l^art 
in \6w Life *. in which, (tho' we fliould fup- 
pofe the natural Capacities of Mankind to be 
origihatly equal,) they cannot receirc the 
, Ad vantage of ^ proper Education in the 
Beginning J Nor have, they Time^to purfue 
Matters of Reafoning very far, how defirous 
foever they may be of doing it. : In things 
'which fall under common Obfervatiprt, (fuch 
.as are the ordinary Arts of Life,) they may 
fliew Sagacity eriough. Yet^ even here we 
ihail fifid, for thd moft Pan, that their Skill is 
'reftrain'd fO thofe Matters which lie within 
. their Dropfrr Bufinefs., different Men excel 
in dineirenf Ways ; But in Matters out of the 
'common koad of Thiftking. they fccm as 
much at a Lol^, as tho* they were entirely 
without any Power of Realbning at all about 
them. 

What Ihaih been bbferv'd concerning the 
Tcveral Arts of Life, tdwairds wlhich Men 
have not been m'a to dirfeft their Thoughts^ 
will appear rtiOre evidently in Matters \^ich 
depend on abftraa ReafoiliiTg. P^hilofophy 
is not born with a Man, biit learnt by much 
P^ins and Application, ^o make a Figure 
this way he muft devote himfelf aliiroft 

entirely to it ; muft view things in every 

Point of Light; and deteitoine upon i'lofag 
/^omparifon of One Thing with another. 

. Yet, Morality, it leem?, may pt'eiently |?e 
^difcoveii'd. £ very thing in all Circuffiftaricefe 
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il^ Cobe done, may be ieen with Eafe : And 
iio Man can need Inftrudion, (ince the 
Means of Knowledge are entirely withia. 
himfclf. Were Ihis the Cafe^ (as the Gth^ 
tjeman \ am now coocera'd with coqtpnds,)^ 
one mijsht exped that the nobleft Remains ot 
The anticnt Fhiloiophers might be e(|uair4 
%y every Day-Labourer. But doth Fa6t 
anfwcr thcfe Expcdations ?! Do we find that 
the Generality of Men are fuch notable Rea- 
Ibners ia Moral Matters; — ror, that every 
thing lies io clear before them ? The Thing 
is in its own Natqre impo0ible. As they 
are not train'd up to Enquiries of this Ka-? 
ture, fo neither have they Leifure nor Op- 
portunities for purfuing them : And wc 
might a$ well exped that, in fuch Circum- 
ftances as thefc, they fiipuld gain an exad 
Skill \r\ Natural Philpfbphy as Moral. 

Upon the whole ; Men, confider'd in thefc 
different Views, have different Capacities 
$nd Opportunities of Knpwledge; m pro-r 
portion to which their feveral Schemes of 
Moral GGi;»duft muft be various. And as 
That only is to them a Law, which U by 
them difcoyprable, it follows^ that tbi3 taw 
i(f(;lf, as it xegards different Men, muft be 

yarious ; by np means One and the 

^ Samf to pU ; but of a greater or lefs Extent, 
43 they are capable of making greater or lef^ 
piiiovericf in Moral Science, In fliort, it is 
Sucb.a Qplki^ion of Moral Rule3, as each 

E 3 Perlbn, 
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Perlbn, according to tlic Circumftances he h 
placed in, is capable of making for him- 
felf. 

Thus far I have endeavour'd to State the 
Law or Religion of Nature, and to fliew 
Wbat^ought to be underftood by the Term, 
I am concjern'd, in the next place, to enquire, 
From whence the Obligation to obfcrve this 
Law arifes. And to this I am led, not only 
becaufe The Gentleman, whofe Performance 
is now before me, Ipeaks varioufly on the 
Point,' and affigns different Grounds, as he 
hath different Purpofes to ferve by it ; but 
likevvile, becaufe fome other Matters to be 
infilled pn hereafter, may be influenced by a 
right Determination here, 

It muft be own*d that our Author for the 
moft part fpeaks of The Law or Religion of 
Nature as T'he fflll of God'^ — - as God*s 

ffillifrternaHy reveal di, as a Law given 

tis hy God, And ohe Argument whereby he 
.would prove it to be an abfolutely perfeft 
Law, is This ; " Becaufe it c6m'es from a 
*^ Being of abfolute Wifdom and Perfeftion." 
According tp thefe Paffages Obligation muft 

be ^privM from the Pivine Will ; The 

Will; of That Being who is reprefented a$ 
The*C^iift and Author of this Law< 

Yet, m other Places he ftates the Point 

otherwlfp; and derives Obligation from the 

^ature and Reafbh of Things themfclves, 

^.t|iis he tells us^ *' The eternal Reafon of 

^^ ^. -^ ^^ Things 
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*^ Things is the fupreme Obhgation. '* 
[?• 3<^7'1 And, in another place, he fpeaks 
of " Man's being good by the Original Ob- 
*^ ligation of the Moral Fitnefs of Things^ 
"in Conformity to the Nature, and in Imi- 
" tation of the pcrfeft Will of God. " p. 
368. He does not fay, in Obedience to the 
perfed Will of God, but in Imitation of it. 
This Paffage Icems to intimate that God 
hiffllelf is properly oblig'd by the Moral 
Fitnels of Things ; and, that whilft we are 
good by this Original Obligation, we imitate 
God, who is likewife governed by the fame 
Original Obligation. 

1 know feveral Worthy and Good Men 
have often exprefs'd themfelves in fuch a 
manner, as tho* they imagined Obligation did 
arife from the abftraft Natures and Fitneffes 
of Things. They have ipoken of Obliga- 
tion as^ antecedent to the Will of God, at 
Icaft in order of Conception ; and fometimes 
of God himfelf as the Subjcd of Obligation. 
Thefe feem to be inaccurate Exprefl^ons : 
And I hope I Ihall be pardon'd, if I repre-' 
lent the Reafbns of my Difagreement' with 
them on this Head. 

It is allowed readily, that as there are: 
feveral Relations fubfifting between Men and' 
other Beings, fb thofe Kinds of ading which - 
are truly expreflive of thele Relations may^ 
be faid, in ibme Senfe, to be fit, proper, 
and reafojiable. ^ Arid ^ as there arc ^certainv 

E 4 ^ Ends 
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Ends fuitable to our Nature, fo thofc Anions 
which are proper to obtain thefe Ends, may 
on that account be faid to have a Fitnefs in 
them* By Fitnefs therefore I do underftand. 
Either th« Relation of a Sign to the thing 
iignified by that Sign ; — - or, of a Meana 
to the End obtainable by that Means. 

It may be allowM farther, That fuch Fit-* 
neifes as thefe are, at leaft in order of Con- 
ception, antecedent to the WiU of God ; I 
mean the Will of God, as it relate$ to the 
Conduft and Behariour of his Creatures,. 
For, if God requires a certain Conduct be- 
cause it is fit, it is evident, that a Fitnefe it 
had antecedent to the Command, and on 
which the Command itfelfis built: Other^i 
wife, God would not command it, b^caufc it 
is fit, but it muft Therefore alone be fit, be*, 
caufe God commands it. This, I muft con-^ 
fefs, is attended with Difiiculties I know not 
how to matter. 

Yet ftill I do by no means maintain, that 
thefe Fitnefles are abfolutely before all Will 
of God, and entirely independent on it. Here 
then we muft diftinguifh between the WiU 
of God, as it regards the Order and Confti^^ 
tution of Things, and the fame Will, ,as it 
regards the Adions and Conduft of his Crea-^ 
tures. The Fitnefs of Things muft be fub- 
iequent to the Will of God, if we underftand 
J)isWill in the former Senfe of the ExpreC- 
jigR : Fqi TWngs ve therefore fif, becaufc 
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<3od hath conftituted Nature in fuch a man- 
ner as to make them ioi But then it muft 
f)recede God's Will, when underflood in the 
atter Senfe 5 fince God therefore wiU9 Things, 
becaufe they arc fit and proper. 

But however this be, yet I cannot fee how 
Obligation, ftriitly fo call'd, arifes From tb» 
mere Fitnefs of Things, whether we under-?- 
lland by it the Suitablenefs of certain A^ona 
to the feveral Relations in which we ftand, 
as being truly expreffive of them ; or elfe, 
their being conducive a$ Means to thofe good 
Ends they are naturally capable of pro* 
ducing. 

. If we underftand Fitnefs in the former 
Senfe, it falls in with Mr. }FoollaJion\ Notion 
of Truth y and therefore we muft enquire 
what Obligations Men are under, to Truths 
merely as fuch, whether it be exprefs'd by 
Words or Actions. 

It is reafonable, you will fay, for a realbn- 
able Being to conform to Truth, jand abfurd 
to do the contrary. Well : But then another 
Queftion arifes, viz. What Obligation is a 
reafonable Being under to fpeak or a<3: thus 
reafopably, fuppofing that a Conformity to 
Truth is in all Cafes reafonable ? There can 
be no Obligation, where there is no kind of 
Motive to aft or to fprbear. Mere Reafon 
may indeed direft and fhew the Way; but 
fomething elfe is neceflary jn order to induce 
gfjd ipfiyeBQ? us, 

To 
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To this poffibly it will be fcply'd, that a 
reafonable Being, whilft he attends to Reafon, 
cannot but take a Pleafurc in afting accord- 
ing tS it, and feel a Pain in deviating from 
it; and confequently, that the Obligation to 
adt agreeably to thefe Fitneffes of Things, 
arifes from the Pleafure arid Satisfa<9:ion which 
attends this Courfe, and the Uneafinefs and 
Diffatisfaftion which follows the contrary. 
Be this then the real State of the Cafe : It 
will appear from hence, that Fitneis, even 
in the former Senfe of the Word, can infer 
Obligation no farther than it ferves as a Means 
to fome farther End; and this leads me on 
to confider what Obligation arifes from Fitnefs 
in the latter Senfe. 

The End which we propofe to ourfelves, 
whatever it be, muft regard Either the Syfteni 
in general, or fome particular Beings in this 
Syftem, or Ourfelves. 

Be the End therefore fome Good or other 
relating to the Syftem in general, or fome 
particular Beings in the Syftem; Then this 
Queftion will arife. How are we obliged to 
purfue this. Good, or What Motive can we 
have to do fo ? If it be faid, that the Good- 
nefs of the Thing is itfelf a fufficient Motive, 
a fufficient Inducement, a fufficient Obliga- 
tion, we may ask, To whom is the 

Thing proposed Good ? If to others only, it 
remains to be ftiewn. How the Good of others 
cm at all affeft us, unlefs v^e ourfelves have 

fon\C 
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fbme Intereft or other in their Good : If to. 
thie Man, who is concerned to ad:, then he 
purfues it under the Notion of a private and 
perfonal Good. He purfues it, Either becauie 
his own Interefts are fome way or other de- 
pendent on fuch a Courfe ; or at leaft, be- 
caufe he takes a Pleafure in confidering the 
Good which he does to others. On either 
Suppofition, Obligation muft at laft be founded 
in a Defire of his own particular Happinefs : 
And the Fitnefs of Things, fo j&r as it is 
capable of having any Influence over him, 
muft imply a Suitablenefs of Things to the 
promoting, forne way or other, his own Hap- 
pinefs. * * 

I have now driven the Point fo far as This; 
There can be no Motive, no Obligation at all 
to ad: or to forbear, where our own Good is 
entirely out of Queftion. The next Point to 
be enquired into,- is This; Whether the mere 
Satisfadion which may arife from a certain 
Adion, with its Contrary ; or elfe, the mer^ 
natural Conducivenefs of that Adion to a 
certain Good, with its Contrary, be a fufficient 
.Ground on which to build Moral Obligation : 
And if the Negative {hall appear, we muft go 
fomewhat farther it), order to difcovcr where to 
place Obligation, and what it is. 

Now there are fome Objedions, to me ius- 
iuperable, . againft building it on Either of 
thefe Foundations. If you found it in the 
pi^re Satisfadipn whigh arifes to the Miij4 

fronj 
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from a certain Aftion, 6fr. with its Contraiy;; 
then Obligation can reach no fiirther than the 
Adtion proposed is really fitted to produce 
this EfFed:. Be it, for inftance, an Aft of 
Humanity or Good Nature : On this Suppo- 
fition a Man is no farther obliged to it, than 
he is adiially poflefs'd of tender Sentiments 
towards his Kind. Should he happen to bd 
void of This Tafte, This inward Spirit of Bc-» 
nevolence ; and find no Pleafiire in the 
Thought of doing good to others, he muft 
be perfedtly free, and under no Obligation to 
do the leaA: Inflance of Kindnefs to his Bre^ 
thren. 

Nay, fhould it be fuppos'd that, by any 
means whatfoever, he hath contrad:ed a mali- 
cious Difpofition, and takes any kind of Satis- 
faction in the Misfortunes or Miferies of 
others, it will follow from this Principle, 
that he is oblig'd to do them all the Mifchief 
he may have it in his Power to do. Hence 
may appear what a Scheme of Virtue can be 
«re€ted on this Foundation. 

Should this Hypothefis be quitted; and 
fliould it be affirm d, That the mere Ten^ 
di^ncy of an Adtion to the prcfent natural 
Good of the Agent, and fo niice verfdy is the 
proper Ground on which to build Moral 
Obligation j --=— -^ Then it muft follow, that 
no Man is oblig'd to do, or omit apy Aftion 
farther than it hath a real Tendency to pro- 
piote or hinder his. own prefmt natural Good* 
•^ .No 
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' No Man can be oblig'd to do any Service to 
another, unlefs by doing it he promotes his 
own prefent Advantage, or lays a Foundation 
for fome future greater Expectations. What 
muft, in this Cafe, become of Friendfhip, 
Love of Country, Humanity, and the like ? 

It muft follow, in the next place, upon the 
prefent Suppofition, that if a temporal Ad- 
vantage may be made to a Man's fclf by In- 
juftice, Unfaithfuinefs, betraying his Country, 

or bringing Mifery on Mankind, ^he is 

not merely at Liberty to do all thefe ; but 
ftriftly and properly obliged to it. His own 
prefent temporal Good, itfeems, requires it; 
"which being, in this way of ftating it, the 
<5round of Obligation, it muft likewife be the 
Meafure of it. 

I ftiall go on to add. That as the Notion 
of the Religion of Nature, confidcr'd as a 
Religion, muft refer us to God, The Author 
and Objeft of it, -« — fo the Notion of The 
Law of Nature, confider'd as a Law, muft 
refer us to fome Superior, The Author of this 
Law; and from whofe Will, dired:ed by 
WijRlom and Goodnefs, and ftippOTted by 
Power, all Obligation, ftriftly and properly 
fo cdl*d, muft be at laft derived. 

The Notion of Law in general conftfts il} 
This, That it is the Decree or Command of 
a Superior. If this be admitted, then The 
Law of Nature can be no ^therwife a Law^ 
than as we conceive it to be the Will and 

Com- 
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Command of That Being to whom we am 
naturally fubjed: ; and who is able and willing 
both to reward our Obedience, and to punifli 
:our Obftinacy. On any other Foot than This, 
^we fhall run ourfelves on fome of the Diffi- 
culties mentioned before, viz. Either, There 
riilay be a Law, where there is no Obligation ; 

Ov\ There may be Obligation where 

.there is no Motive or Inducement ; ■ ■ Or 

elfe, Laftly, Men are oblig'd by The Law of 
Nature to all thofe Things for which they 
have fome Motive, be the Matter in itfelf 
•however pernicious to the Good or Safety of 
others.^ Were this once admitted, Virtue 
fmight be Vice, and Vice Virtue: The Law 
of Nature would be the moil inconfi/lent 
thing imaginable : And the very fame Perfons, 
upon a little Change of Ciixumftances, oblig'd 
to be either Juft pr Unjuft, Merciful or CmeU 
But the real State of the Cafe is This j 
There is an All-perfed: Being exifting, The 
Author of the Univerfe ; who in like manner 
exercifes a Providence over that World he 
firft created. Becaufe He is All-perfedl, He 
niuft be abfolutely Juft and Good; and ebn- 
fequently,. muft will the Happinefs of his 
Creatures. As He wills their Happinefs, He 
muft will the proper Means of it; and there- 
fore, that Men ftiould not only purfue their 
own real Good by fuitable MeanS) but Uke- 
,wife the Good and Happinefs. of their Pre- 
.thren. For, fince all ^^enh^ve the fame 

Rela^ 
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Relation to God as Creatures, they muft 
therefore be all of them the Objedls of his 
Care. Should it therefore happen in fome 
Cafes, that ading according to his Will, 
might be inconfiftent with a prefent Intereft, 
yet ftill Obedience is abundantly fecur'd: Be- 
caufe. The fame Being who prefcribes to us, 
will reward our Obedience, or punifti our 
Difobedience. 

The Law of Nature then is, to us, a Law, 
becaufe it is, and muft be The Will of God, 
on whom we are abfolutely dependent : And 
our Obligation to conform ourfelves to it, is 
founded on fonie Profpeft we have of a fuitabl* 
Reward or Punifhment. 

In the Ufe of Reafon Men are capable of 
difcovering, in fome Sort, the Matter of this 
Law J and the Enforcements by which it pro- 
perly becomes a Law to us. So far as tnefe 
are by us difcoverable, fo far this Law ex- 
tends, and no farther : So far are Men ftri<a:ly 
oblig'd ; For it is impoffible that the Law 
ihould itfelf fubfift where Obligation ceafes. 

Upon the Whole ; Moral Obligation iigni- 
fies the Neceffity we are under, to do or for- 
bear fome Adtiort in Obedience to the Com- 
mand of a Superior, who hath a Right to 
prefcribe to us, with a Power of enforcing 
his Commands ; and from whom, in confe- 
quence of this, we muft either hope for fome 
Reward or fear fome Punifhment: And the 
Obligation to the Law of Nature fignifies, the 

Neceffity 
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Neccffity we are under of conforming ouf- 
felves to thde Precepts, which our Reafbn 
fliews us to be the Will of God ; by which 
Rule God will acquit or condemn, re\rard or 
punidi us. Unlefs we coniSder it in this 
View, it is to us no Law at all ; and carries 
with it, ftriftly fpeaking, no Obligation : But 
as foon as we regard it in this Light, it be- 
comes not only a Law but a Religion. 

After all, I muft confefs that this laft Point 
I have been confidering, is a tender oncj and 
am feniible that I have differ'd from fomc very 
worthy Men, whofe Affoftion to the common 
Caufe of Religion muft not be queftion'd. 
This may create fome Prejudi<^s ; which will 
be heighten'd farther by Apprehenfions, that 
the Caufe of Nawral Religion muft fuffer by 
the prefcnt Way of treating it. Were This 
in Truth the Cafe, I fliould not only decline 
this Method, but abhor it; for, certain it is, 
that Revelation itfelf cannot fubfift, if Na- 
tural Religion be deftroy'd j which, as it aids 
and ftrengthens, it muft in like manner pre- 
fuf^fe. But let me defire to know Whence 
thefe Fears ? Is not Natural Religion affeded 
' ' " ' ' * le very fame manner as Re- 
lod equally the Author of 
our Obligation to both re- 
; fame common Principle, 
■e the Will of that Being on 
epend abfolutely ? 

.The 
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The Gentlemen with whom I am now de- 
oating, will allow me, that Religion muft ne- 
cejSarily refer us to God : But tfien^ they will 
diftinguiih between Religion and Morality. 
They will tell us, that as Morality hath a Foun- 
dation in the Nature and Reafons of Things^ 
fo it derives its Obligation from the very fame 
Principle: And as Fitnefs iis antecedent, in 
order of Conception, to the Divine Will, Ob- 
ligation to conform ourfelves to this Fitnefs 
muft be fo likewiie. In a Word, as Reafon, 
abftrading from any Concern of the Divine 
Being about our Anions, may point out what 
is fit and proper^ fo the fame Reafon may 
effedhmllv oblige us to it. 

I am oy no means fond of differing from 
any one merely for the Sake of differing c 
Much lefs willing fhould I be, to have un- 
hccejflary Debates with Perfbns concerned on 
the fame Side of the general Queftion. And 
therefore, in order to make my Sentiments on 
this Head more clear, I fhall fum up in a 
Series of Propofitions, what I take to be the 
real State of the Cafe. 

, Prop. I. There is a real and effential Dif- 
ference between Things ; on account of which 
feme Things are fit and proper to be done^ 
others to be omitted. 

2. TTiere is in every Man, who hath the 
ufe of thofe Faculties which are proper to his 
^ature^ a Power whereby hedifcerns^ infome 

F Sort, 
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Sort, the Difference between certain Adions i 
In confequence of which he likes and approves^ 
fome, he dillikes and condemns others. UnleiS 
this be admitted, all Foundation of Natural 
Morality, muft fail; and there will be little 
jbiftinftion, as to moral Matters, between 
MenandBmtes. 

3 . This moral Difcernment is in different 
Men different : In fome more nice and exten- 
five ; in others lefs fo. From whence it fol- 
lows, that a moral Rule, founded only on this 
inoral Difcernment, muft vary as much as the 
Difcernment itfelf varies. 

• • • • _ 

4. As all other Faculties are capable of 
Improvement or Decay, fo we may affert the 
■fame of this likewife : And tho' I dare not fay 
it is ever tdtally extind: whilfl any Degrees 
of Underflanding remain, yet this muft be 
allow'd, that it may in a great meafure be 
impaired. 

5. Such Actions, as, in confequence of this? 
moral Difcernment, are approved or con- 
demned, muft likewife produce a Liking of 
Efteem of the Agent on the one hand, or a 
Diflike or Difefteem of him on the other 5 
and this feparate from any Confideration of 
Advantage or Difadvantage arifing to Us. On 
this Foot we are delighted with a Good and 
Virtuous Chara<3:er, or abhor its oppofite ; 
and this, when by Diftance either of Time 
or Place, it is impoffible that our own Intereft 
fhould be at all affefted. 

. 6. Thofe 
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6. Thofe Adiions which a Man likes and 
approves in others, he muft much more do 
fo in himfelf, and fo vice verfd. From 
whence it follows, that as he cftecms and ho- 
nours othefs on this account, or difefteems 
iand condemns them 5 io^ for the fameReafon, 
he muft be pleas'd and fatisfied with himfelf 
whilft he ads what he judges right, or con*- 
tern'd and anxious whilft he does what he 
reckons wrong. This I take to be a true ac- 
count of Natural Confcience. 

7. It will follow from hencej that this Ap*- 
jprobation of what is right, and Difapproba- 
tion of its contrary^ together with its confe- 
quent Satisfad:ion or Uneafinefs, is a natural 
Motive to purfue the one^ and to avoid the 
other; and if all Hindrances were remov'd^ 
would be fufficient of itfelf to influence him. 

8. But then, as the mwal Difceriiment itfelf 
is different in diflfcrent Perfons, on which 
account they vary much as to their natural 
Knowledge in moral Matters; fo likewife 
their moral Tafte is found to vary greatly* 
From whence it comes to pafs, that different 
Men are poffefs*d of greater or lefs Degrees 

of AffeiSion for what is right, with greater 

br leis Degrees of Averfion from what id 
wrongi 

9. The naturar Motive therefore, mcntion'd 
under the Seventh Article, will have a diffe- 
tent Influence ov€r different Men; and whilft 

Fa i« 
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it may poffibly be fufficicnt for fc^ne, it may 
be far from being fo for others, 

iQ. For, however it xx^y be fuppo6*d, that 
Men would be influenc'd by this Motive in 
its loweft Degree* were there no Principles, 
fijbfifting by which it i&counter-ad:ed,^ yet we 
find in Faft that Men have^ a great Variety 
of Paflipns and Affedtions. Thefe frequently 
draw a contrary way ;. and difappoint the good 
Effed:& which might otherwife arife from (xir 
moral Difcernment and Tafte. To whicbt 
may be added. That fome prefent Advantage^ 
is frequently teft,. or ibme prefent Difad- 
vantage incurred by continuing firm to the- 
Rules^ of Righteoufnef& It may be thought^, 
that in fiich Caies as thefe* Men are concern'd 
to have fome Regard for themfelves. And 
therefore, unlefs the Pleafure of purfuing what 
is fupposM right (hall overbalance the Incon- 
veniences attending it> there can be no fuffi- 
cicnt Motive, on the prefent Foot* for pur^ 
filing it in fugh Cafesi 

1 1. It fallows firom hence. That this in- 
ward Approbatiba oC what is right* ^'C. with, 
its confequent Satisfa(3[ion* &c. mufi: be utterly 
infuf&cient to recommend and enforce the unii- 
fb»xi Pradice of what is term'd Virtuous. 
And confequently, we muft examine fom^e- 
what farther into this Point, in order todif- 
eoiver what Neceflity lies upon us to adibei^ 
ifivariahly to thde RiUjes-, 

« 

13,, The 
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12. The real Differences of Things known 
to us by our natural Difcernment, will point 
out to us a Rule of Aftion, which we cannot 
but approve fo far as we difcern it. But then, 
we fhould obferve, that if we go no farther. 
This will be only a Rule, and not properly a . 
Law. A Rule may fubfift without any Sup- 
pofition of a Superior decreeing it, whereas. 
a Law, ftridily fpeaking, always fuppofes a 
SuperiOT. 

13. However the inward Satisfadion of 
Uncafinefs which refults from Adlions fuitable 
or unfiiitable to a known Rule, may in many . 
Cafes recommend and enforce that Rule, yet 
This Recommendation or Enforcement is not, 
ftridJy fpeaking. Obligation. A Man may, on 
numberlefs Occafions, be induc'd to do what 
he is not by any means obliged to. Obliga- 
tion doth not fignify Inducement of any Kind,, 
whatfoever it be; but That only which arifes^ 
from The Will of a Superior, who hath a 
Right and Power of enforcing his Will by 
Suitable Rewards and Punishments 5 and from 
whom, in Confequence of this, we either 
hope the one, or dread the other. 

14. Therefore I aflert, that as all Obliga- 
tion, ftridlly fo call'd, muft be deriv'd at laft 
from the Will of God, fo without taking God's 
Will into account there can be no fufficient 
Enforcement of the general and uniform 
JPra^ice of what is term'd Virtue. 

F 3 But 
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But perhaps the chief DiiFerencc on this 
Jfead is verbal, and relaties to the Ufe of thefe 
Therms Law and Obligation. Both thefe Ex- 
preffions are fometimes us'd in a more loofe 
and popular Senfe, and at other times in one 
more ftridl and proper. If the Gentlemen 
mean by Law, any proper Rule of Adionj, 
whether confirmed by the » Will of a Superior 
or not; and by Obligation, any kind of moral 

Inducement^ whatfoever it be ; This is a 

\J£t of the Terms which fcem? to be too loofe, 
and may ppffibly give fome Occafion of Ad- 
vantage to our Adverfaries. Yet, however 
this Matter prove, I hope others may be 
allow'd to ufe thefe Terms in a ftridter Accep- 
tation without OiFence ; efpecially when the 
Meaning is declared, and Guards thrown in 
againft all Inconveniencjes thought to arifefron^ 
this Ufe of them. — •— But not to quarrel 
about mere Words, where we fee and under- 
hand one another : On what hath been ob- 
ferv'd, I think thefe Refledtions may bepfFer'd, 
in which, I hope, we Ihall all agree, what- 
foever thofe Terms may be in which we may 
chufe to exprefs ourfelves, 

I. Upon Suppofition that Obligation in a 
certain Senfe, arifes from the Differences of 
things perceiv'd by us, and the confequent 
Approbation or Difapprobation of Adtions, 
Gfr. yet muft it be confefs'd, that Obligation 
like wife arife? from the ^ill of a Superior^ 
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isyho enforces his righteous Commands by 
the Sanftipns of Reward and Punifhment. 

2. Forafmuch as the mere Approbatioa or 
Difapprobation of Adlions, together with the 
confequent Efteem or Difefteena of the Agents, 
muft be entirely ineffedlual, where contrary 
AfFedions or Paffions overballance them ; or 
where fome extraordinary prefent Intereft in- 
terferes ; all the fuppos'd Obligation arifing 
from thence muft, in fuch Cafes, fail % and 
confequendy. Obligation founded only in that 
Principle muft be defeftive, as not reaching to 
all thofe Cafes to which Virtue is fuppos'd to 
extend itfelf. 

3 . The Will and Command of God, and 
what follows upon it, fuitable Reward or 
Punifliment, is not only a Superaddition to 
this natural Motive to Virme, but likewife 
muft extend to all poflible Cafes and Circum- 
ftances ; and confequently is the only thing 
which can carry with k univerfel and never^ 
failing Obligation. 

I fhall leave it therefore to the Judgment 
4of any reafonable Man, whether the prefent 
Hypothefis, which derives moral Obligation 
from the Will of God, be npt much more 
ferviceable to the Caufe of Virtue, than the 
Method of building it on the mere Appro- 
bation of -our Minds, Gfr. arifing from our 
Perception of the Fitnefs or Unfitnefs of 

F 4 Actions. 
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Aiftions. If thcfe Rcfleiaions are allowed, I 
hope I may be excus'd in the prefent Attempt, 
by thofe worthy Gentlanen at leaft, from 
whcHn perhaps I differ cmly in Expreffion; 
and efpecially fince both Sides have the iam« 
End in View. 



^ H A R 
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CHAP, 11. 

JVbetber The Lcew or Religion of 'Nature 

he ahfilutely perfe^. 



N the former Chapter I have en- 
deavour'd to fettle the Meaning of 
Thefc Terms, Law or Religion of 
Nature; anjd have fhewn that no- 
thing more can properly.be underftood by 
them, than fuch a Colleftion of moral Prin- 
ciples and Precepts as Men are capable of 
drawing out for Uiemfelves in the Ufe of that 
Reafon, and thofe feveral Opportunities they 
enjoy. If this be true, it v^ill follow beyond 
Contradiiftion, that fuch a Religion cannot ba 
abfolutely perfeft. It cannot be more perfedt 
ihan human Reafon itfelf is : And therefore, 
if human Reafon is not abfolutely perfed:, 
^leither can that Religion be fo, which reaches 
no farther than human Reafon can, carry us. 

However, 
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However, tho' I conceive this general 
Argument is fufficient to overthrow our Au- 
thor's bold Affertions on this Point; yet, fpr- 
afmuch as he builds much upon it, and would 
infer from hence that any Revelation of a 
new Law is ufelefs and impoffible, it may not 
be improper to confider him more diftindtly. 

Much were it to be wifti'd, that before he 
had adventured to maintfin with fo much Affu- 
ranee a Point, in which the foberer Part of 
Hie World would be apt tp differ from him^ 
he had endeavoured to make his Meaning 
dear, by explaining the fcveral Terms he 
nfes ; That he had told us What he intends 
by Perfe&ion^ as apply'd to Law ; What by 
ahfoluU PerfeSHon ; and had then produced* 
fuch Arguments as appear'd to prove the Pro- 
portion laid down, according to the Senfe in 
which he had before explained it. 

But it is remarkable throughout this Au- 
thor's whole Performance, that he affefts Ob- 
fcurity beypnd meafore. He feldom defines 
his Term3 at all : And if, upon certain Oc- 
cafibns, he appears to be fomewhat more ex- 
plicit, yet in other Parts of his Book he forgets 
himfelf, and dpferts his own avow'd Inter- 
pretations. 

Not to go off too far from my Point : Since 
©ur Author hath not been fo kind as to at- 
tempt an Explication of thefe Terms, I Ihall 
Introduce wh^t I defign to offer, by obferving^ 

\ Thofe 
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Thofe Things arc perfcd, to which No- 
thing is wanting, 

Thofe Things are perfedl in their Kind, to 
vrhich nothing is wanting that belongs to 
Beings of that Rank and C)rder. And, 

Thofe are abfolutely perfedt, to which No* 
thing of any Kind can poifibly be added, 
which would render their State in any Degree 
better than it is at present. 

A Difference therefore we fee there is be^ 
tween PerfeBion in its Kind^ and PerfeSiion 
abfolute. Every Sort of Creatures, as enjoying 
all the Powers which belong to Beings of that 
Sort, is perfedl in its Kind: And yet, not- 
withftanding this, there are various Degrees 
of Perfedtion in Creatures ; nor are there any 
fo entirely excellent, in which Some^iing 
might not be conceiv'd capable of making 
their State truly better, and confequently more 
perfe<3:. But the Supreme Being can receive 
no Additions of Excellency whatfoever. No^ 
thing can be imagined capable of improving 
or bettering his State. And therefore we affirm 
of Him, not merely that he is perfect, but 
that He is abfolutely fo. This I take to repre- 
fent the general Notion of Perfedtion. How 
it may be apply'd to Law or Religion, and 
what it imports when thus applied, comes 
now to be confider'd* 

Several Things might here be noted in 
order to the full Explication of this Article^ 
Jut not to infift on Matters of leflcr Moment, 

I fhall 
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I (ball obfcrvc, that Perfection, as referred to 
Law, muft principally be deduc'd from con- 
iidcring the Nature, and the End of it. 
• The Nature of Law confifts in This, that 
it is the Decree of a Superior, given us for the 
Diredlion of our Aftions, and to which wc 
arc oblig'd to conform ourfelves. And the 
End for which fuch a Law is, or ought to 
be given us at all, is, the Attainment of fbmc 
Good either of ourfelves, or others. This End 
J ike wife may be confider'd, either, as That 
ultimate one, to which all Laws whatfoever 
aim $ or elfe, as That which is the immediate 
View of each particular Branch of it. For 
this is remarkable, that over and above a ge- 
neral Tendency to their laft End, which all 
Means, confider'd as fuch, muft unavoidably 
have, in frequent Inftances they have a more 
immediate Reference to fomething elfe; and 
by producing This^ they help forward and 
promote their laft and moft general End. 

Thefe Things being laid down, it will be 
proper to obfervc, 

I. That as Laws arc given us for the Dii- 
redtion of our Aftions, and the very Nature 
pf Law doth partly confift in This, fo the Per- 
feftion of it muft require, that it be perfectly 
direftive; i.e. That the Authority on which 
it refts be certain; and the Meaning of it 
clear and eafy. For where either the Impofcf 

•13 
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k unknown -, or his Authority queftionable ; 
or Doubts may arife What his real Meaning 
is, there the Decree wants fomething, of 
which it was capable, in order to dire<3: thofe 
Perfons for whom it was made. 

Z. We may obferve, That Law is the De- 
cree of a Superior to which we are obliged to 
conform our Adiions -, and fiince we are bound 
to Obedience by thofe San<5tions which enforce 
the Law, its Perfe(^on muft require, that ic 
be perfe<aiy enforced ; /. e. its Sanations muft 
be entirely fufficient to influence the Subjeftj 
{p clearly denounced, that no Doubts can arife 
about Them -, and fo weighty, as reafonably 
to overballance all Temptations to DiTobe^ 
dience. Without this, the beft and moft 
wholefome Direftions will be confider'd rather 
as prudent Advice^ than as ibridJy and pro- 
perly Law^ y 

3. We may obferve, in reference to the 
End of Law, That as the Adting what is 
good, fit, prc^r, in order to promote The 
Honour of God anci the real Happinefs of 
ourfelves and our Fellow Creatures, is that 
which o^ht to be aim'd at by it, fo the Per- 
£bi3ion of this Law muft require, that it pre^ 
icribe every Thing which is nccelTary or fer- 
viceable to this purpofe ; every thing whereby 
the Honour of God may be fuitably exprels'd, 
and the Good both of oucfelves and our 
Fellow Creatures efie(^u9lly promoted; In 

ihQrt> 
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(horti that it be univerfal as to the Mattef 
of it. 

To which may be addecl, Laftly, That as 
the Perfedtion of Law requires, that it pre- 
fcribe every Thing which is fit, prqper, and 
good, as having a neceflary and immediate 
Reference to the ultimate End of Law ; -^— ^ 
fo likewife the fubordinate Parts of it (hould 
be fiich, as are beft and fitteft to obtain their 
particular and fubordinate Ends i ■ That 

as it flibuld prefcribe every thing, whith 
being performed is properly virtuous ; fo 
fhould it likewife fet forth the beft and moft 
fuitable Means, whereby the Pradtice of Virtue 
may be fupported and forwarded. 

Agreeably to this, Abfolute PerfeSiion^ is 
iapj>lied to Law, muft require. 

Such a Clearnefs as to the Meaning and 
Authority of the Law, as can admit of No- 
thing more in any poffible Circumftance. 

Such a Strengdi of Enforcement, as cannot 
be heightened in any way whatfoevcr. . 

Such an Extent of Matter, as dannot ad- 
mit the Addition of any poffible Article. 

Such a Suitablenefs of Means and Motives, 
that Nothing can ever be laid before us of 
more or greater Importance. Let the Law 
or Religion of Nature be examined on this^ 
Foot. 

I, Then I do affirm that the Law of Na:- 
ture is not abfolutely perfeft, becaufc k is 
deficient in point of Clearnefs ; and capable 

of 
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of being made more plain by immediate, or 
even Traditional Revelation, than it is by 
thq meer Reafoning of our own Minas , 
about it. 

And here, how much foever I am obliged 
to differ from this Author on other Occafions, 
I am fupported by him in the prefent Con- 
clufion; fince he affirms roundly, " As far as 
** you fuppofe God's Laws are not plain to 
^' any Fart of Mankind, fo far you derogate 
*' from the PerfeAion of thofe Laws. *' [p. 107. 
1. I .] The Gentleman, you fee, is full and ex- 
plicit. He maintains, that the Perfeftion of 
God's Laws requires, not only that they be 
plain, but likewife that they be plain to all. 
Should he therefore be able to prove, that 
every Particular of the Law of Namre is clearly 
demonftrable by the Philofopher, yet even 
This would not evince the abfolute Perfciftion 
of this Law : It ftill remains, upon his own 
Foot of Arguing, that thefe Particulars muft 
be equally demonftrable by every Man ; For, 
** As far as you fuppofe God's Laws are 
*' not plain to any Fart of Mankind, fo far 
** you derogate from the Perfection of thofe 
« Laws." 

I know this Paflage is applied by this Gen- 
tleman to a Purpofe very different from that, 
for which it is here produc'd by me. He 
maintains, (and hath endeavour'd to evince by 
Arguments which fhall be confider'd hereafter) 
that the Law of Nature is abfolutely perfeft. 

If 
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If fo, it mufl, iaith he, be clear apd plain id 
every Man ; becaufe it is inconfiftent witU 
The Notion of abfolute Perfedtion in thisi. 
Law, That it fhould \^e difficult or obfcure to 
any. We difagree therefore in This; Our 
Author would infer from the fuppos'd abfolute 
Perfection of this Law, that it muft be clear 
and plain to all j I, on the other hand, con- 
tend againft this abfolute Perfedlion, from its 
Deficiency in point of Clearnefs, 

Our Author, we have feen^ maintains, that 
The Law or Religion of Nature is plain and 

clear to all, to every Part of Mankind; 

An Aflertion this too bold^ where It is in the 
Power of any fingle Perfon to contradift him 
without any Poffibility of being refuted. For 
tho' it ihould be admitted, (which I am yet 
very far from granting,) that every Article in 
the Law of Nature is plain and evident tel 

Bomcy to Perfons, for inftance, of Parts 

and Learning j yet, How does it follow firom 
hence, that it muft be plain and evident to 
Every one ? Surely fome Difference will be 
made between Men -, and the Slave will not 
be put on an equal Foot with the Philofo*' 
pher. 

This Gendeman fhall be allowed to under- 
fland his own Abilities perfedily; and to tellus^ 
if he pleafes, not only- what he aftually knows, 
but likewife what he is capable of knowing,- 
if he will take any Care about it. But then, 
I hope he will make fome Return for this 

Conceflion j 
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ConceflkMi ; and acknowledge that he is not 
quite fo well acquainted with the Capacities 
ef other Men, And if he expcfts to be cre- 
dited when he affures us, that The Law oi 
Nature, as comprehending under it every 
Thing fn and proper, is perfedtly known to 
him, and fo exceedingly obvious that nothing 
can make \l more evident 3 he Should allow 
that others are as proper Judges of their own 
Abilities as he is of his. 

Let 08 go no farther than his own Draught 
of natural Religion : This, fliort and iroper- 
feSt as it is, contains feveral Things in it, 
which, tho* they fliotild be in themielVes 
true, and pToveable to Men of Parts and 
Skill, are yet far fron» being plain and obvious 
even to Them ; much more are they frombeing 
lo to aH Mem Pot the Cafe of a Debate 
ai-ifing about the Meaning or Evidence of 
feme of his Propofitions. This fiirely may be 
iupposM at . leaft : How, I pray, would tlw 
Gentleman behave on the Occafion f Would he 
tMnk it fttfficicnt to affirm, that every Thing 
was too plain to need either Explication or 
Proof? Might not his Adverfary reply, that 
He was heft Judge of his own Underftandtng ; 
tftat the Propofitions were to him ddubtnil 
and obfcure, and the Evidence of their Truth, 
m- whatfocver Senfe nnderltood, precarious? 
Surely, a« every Man is beflr acquainted' with 
Ks owff Capacities, fo in Cafes of this Nature 
Re muft* be aflbwed to anfwer for himfelf. 

G Some 
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Some Points there are felf-evident ; which 
neither need nor are really capable of Proof, 
Others are fo immediately connefted witl^ 
felf-evident Propofitions, that as foon as laid 
before us their Truth appears, and we can 
entertain no Doubt about dbern. Thus, •' The 
** Whole is greater than a Part"} andcbnfe^ 
quently " Things may be affirmed of The> 
Whole, or of all the Parts taken together, 
which cannot be affirm'd of any fingle Part 
feparately taken." Matters of this Kind 
are plain and obvious 5 fincc they muft be 
clear to every one who is capable of thinking 
at all about them. But the Cafe is different 
where Ideas are exceedingly complex, and the 
Propofition advanced muft receive Proof from 
a long Train of Arguing. In fuch Inftanceft 
few are capable of entering far into Matters* 
Truth becomes obfcure ; and cannot eafily be 
difcover'd by thcmfelves, or made plain hy 
othersL 

. To apply this to the Cafe in hand: The 
more general Rules of Morality, fuch as are 
thefe ; " That God is to be honoured and 
obey'd ," — 'That the Rules of Juftice and 
Charity ftiould be obferv'd, " and the likc^^ 
af e, I conceive, fo plain, that no Doubts can 
arife about them. But then I would beg to 
know, Whether every thing elfe be fo exceed- 
ingly clear to all ? Whether many Queftions. 
may not arife. How and in What Manner God 
ihould be honoured 5- — » In What Particulars 

we 
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tv^e may bcA exprefs our Obedience 5 -— 
What are the feveral Inftanccs of Juftice ; and 
What the Meafures and Extent of Charity ? 
Thefc Things are not quite lb clear to allj 
merely on the Foot of their natural Rcafon j 
and concerning which each Man hath a Right 
to ajifwer for himfclf, how far they are clea* 
and plain* 

But not to reft In this, I muft obferve far-^ 
tber^ Tha^ as Religion implies not only th<t 
ieveral Precepts which immediately dired 
our Anions, but lifccwife the Ieveral Doc-* 
trines which ferve either to prove or enforce 
thefe Precepts ; j^ the Clearnefi of a Reli- 
gion muft require a like Clcarnefs in thefc 
Dodrines. And fince our Author afErms^ 
that the Perfedion of the Law or. Religion of 
JSfature requires it flioqld be plain to all Man* 
kind, the Perfection of this Law or Religioi^ 
muft require, that every Part pf it, as w^ll 
Dodrine^ as Precepts, ihould be clear to all i 
To which I may fairly add, that they muft 
.be not only clear, but abfolutely foj evi* 
dent to fuch a Dcgrecf, that nothing caa 
jpoffibly make them more fo. Yet, is this 
FaGt : or, is there the leaft Shadow of Truth 
jn the Aflertion ? 

The Gentleman I am contending with muft 
allow4 that all thoie Points are Dodrines of* 
Natural Religion, which^ having lome Re** 
fercnce to natural Duty^ arc either a^ually 
jknown^ or at leaft capable of being fo« Such 
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arc, ^^ The Exiftcncc of a God *' ; the firf! 
Ground and Foundation of all Religion 
whadbevcrj ^ The Reality of a Providence; 
^* The feveral PrcpfofitioM which regard 
'^ The Divine Pcrfeftions ; and Thofc like- 
^* wife, which exprefs the Rcliuions in which 
^ we ftand to God and other Beings. " I do 
not affirm that every thing of this Kind w 
fimply difcoverablc in the. Ufe of every 
Man's Reafoh : Indeed I cannot think it is : 
Vet, fuppofing !t were fo, ftill many Things 
may be fimply difcovetable, which arc not 
plain, 

' And indeed in Proof that feveral Matters, 
With reference to the Divine Perfedions, are 
not quijte fb clear to all Mankind, we need 
only wferve the frequent, and fometimes 
general Errors they have run thcmfelvcs into 
On thefe Heads. Truths, plain and evident 
to all, will be difputed by few ; at leaft in 
thofe Inftances, in which their Intercfts and 
Pifiliions are not immediately concerned. In 
Matters Self-evident, it is fcarcc poffible to 
impofe on any one. In Matters immediately 
tJOttnedcd with things Self-evident, it is diffi- 
cult to deceive Men. But in things remote 
from common ApprehenfionS; and where ex- 
traordinary Attention is ncccffaty, Errors are 
fi-equent. But then I affirm that Matters of 
this Nature arc not clear and plain to all : If 
they were fo. Men would be no more liable 
to err in thefe Points, than aiiy others affign- 
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able : And if abfbtace Eridence be irrefift- 
able^ where fuch Evidence is, Enor mnft be 
impofl^le. 

FrofD DoArines let us proceed to Precepts, 
and fee how Matters ftand there. What hath 
been obferv'd above will be found propor- 
tionably true on this Head likewife ; with 
this Difference however, that Men's Cofrupt 
Paffions being more immediately interefted in 
Matters of Pradice than Belief, they will 
ff<xn hence be induced to coftfider Thing* 
with a greater Mixture of Partiality. Thisf 
mnft, I think, be allowed : Yet, on the other 
hand, it ought to be confider'd, that as thefc 
Rules of Life arc oftentimes deducible from: 
Religious Dodrines, they mnft be ftill far-i' 
ther remor'd from Firft and Self-evident Pro- 
pofitions, than thefe DoArines themfelves 
are; and confequently, they muft in Pro- 
portion be lefs clear and plain. 

Out Author aflferts, that to deny a Law 
is plain to all, muft derogate from its Per- 
fedion. To maintain therefore its abfolute 
Perfedion^ we muft mfaintain its abfolute 
Cleamefi. And fince The Law or Religion 
of Nature includes under ft not only a few 
general Rules, but hkewiie the feveral par^ 
ticular Precepts relating to what is right and 
fit; it follows, that thefe Precepts Hkewife 
muft be abfaluiely clear to all ; and, of 
Confequence, they muft all of them be 
equally cle^j it being impoifible there 
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Ihould be any : I>ifferQnce of Degrees wjtfe 
regard to abfolutc Clearnels or Perfe^ion*. 
Let us fee therefore, whether all the fevcral 
Precepts of Morality are equally clear and 

., Atwi here it might be obferv'd in gcnci:al, 
that as thefe Precepts are mor^ nearly^ orr 
mor^ remotely conneded with firft Princi-' 
pies, they mult of courfe be proveable wiihi 
greyer or lefs Difpatch and Eafe ; and con- 
fcquently, the Evidence of fuch Points muft 
^dmit different Pegrees of Clearnefi. 
•. Or, if this be i^uefl:jion*d, thf Matter may: 
be p^t beyond all manner of Doubt by pro-^ 
ducifjg Inftancejs. . To deftroy the Life of 
another Man without fufiicient Caufe or Pi'o-^ 
vocation, is fo (?li^xly wrong, that no Per- 
ion, who thinks at all, can misjudge about 
it ; and lo t^ Pre^jept againft Murjthfr may. 
be thought abundantly plain and cvidentv 
But can the fame be affirmed q{ Suicide ? 
May it not feem at firft Sight, and tp.a Per-; 
Ion unus'd to think deeply, that Men have, 
fomewhat grpater Povyer pver t^mftlves, 
than they have oyer other Men ? and that aa 
Life is valuable, only confider'<l as tho 
Foundation of Happincft,. lb. when it ber 
comes the Ground of Mifery, Men have the 
fame Liberty to quit Life, as they have to. 
decline Mifery ? I am not now pleading for 
^elf-Murther>; nor do I do thinjc in the leaft 
|hat Arguments of this JCiftd p? fttidly con^ 

clufivq 
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dttfivc All I contend for^ is, that the Uri- 
iawfulnefs of Suicide, (how unfit foevcr the 
thing may be in itielf,) is not quite lb clear^ 
as the Unlawfulnefi of Murthcr ; That iome 
Pohits therefore in Morality are lefs clear 
thaa others ; and coniequently^ that all are 
not abfblutely clear and plain. 

Thus again ; The common Offices of Hu* 
inanity are ib exceedingly fuited to out na-«> 
tural Inclinations, and the plain Reafbn of 
the Thing, that no Qucftions can arife, 
Whether we are not concerned to embrace 
every Opportunity of dilcharging >them« 
This Point therefore ij plain and clear to alL 
However, it may l^e juftly thought, that as 
we are concerned to Ihew a proper Regard 
for others, £b we have ftiU!a Right to have 
fome Re^ed to ourfclves: And it is not 
[uite fo clear. How far, we ought to facrir 
ice our own Interefts to thofe of other Men, 
At leaft every one wiU not be able to fee 
immediately, that he is obliged to lay down 
his Life. for others j not only to throw up all 
Advantages he enjoys, but the very Foun^ 
dation of them likewife. This is indeed pro* 
per to be done on certain Occafions; But. we 
are not now difcourfing ttbout the real Fit-^ 
nefs of the Thing, but the Evidence of the 
Precept. 

Once more ; There is hardly any one 
Point in Morality, which doth not admit of 
various Degrees of Cle^rnefe in different JPe-f 
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riods of Life. The veiy fame Man mufft 
perceive things in different Lights, as £x^ 
perience and Study fhall open his Mind, and 
gradually improve his Reafon. Can any one 
affirm, that he had the fame View of every 
Point of Morality when he firft employed 
his Thoughts about it, which he afterwards 
had upon Increafe c#* Years, and a Maturity 
of Gonfidcration ? But if lome Things are 
capable of becoming more clear by an ad« 
vantageous Change of Circumftaaces, then 
^tis certain they are not abfolutely clear to 
all : and every Man who doth but refled a 
little on his own gradual Progreis in moral 
Wifdom and Knowledge, muft be conicious 
of this Truth. 

If it ihould be replyM to this, that the 
QuefHoh before us relating to the Law ot 
Keligion of Nature, muit concern thofe only 
who are arrived at a Maturity of Judgment ; 
and confequently, no Room can be aUowM 
for putting Cafes of unripe or uncultivated 
Reafcn ; If This, I fay, ihould be ailedg'd, 
I muft be^ to know, Whether Men are not 
to bc^accounted Moral Agents till they come 
to the full Ufe and Exercife of their Judg* 
ment ; If they are, then the Religion of Na* 
tute muft concern Them as well as other 
Men ; For, Thofe only are free from Law, 
who are abfblutely incapable of knowing it. 
'Obfcurity may detract from its ablblfme Per-ir 
fe^iion, but doch not deftroy its >fature. ' 

After 
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After all, tho' we fliould give up thw 
Argument, and confine our Debate to thole 
Peribns only, who are arriv'd at a Maturity 
of Years ; yet ftill, Can it be affirm'd, that 
every Point of moral Import is plain and cleat 
to all ? Hath it ever prov'd fo to the beft 
and wifcft Philofbphers ? Whence then hath 
arifen their great Uncercainty in fome Points, 
and their Error in others? Whence fuch 

Contradidions in their ftveral Syftems, 

ftme teaching as Matters of Duty what others 
condemned as impious ? It would be fufficient 
for my purpofe if I produced any one fingle 
Inftance, feither of Doubt, or of Miftake in 
any One Philofopher, who appeared to have 
cbnfider'd Matters with tolerable Care ; be- 
cauie our jAuthor allows, that the abfblute 
Perfedion of the Law of Nature requires it 
ihould be plain to aU. But when we find 
that all of them haye err'd in many Points, 
What other Conclulion can we draw than 
This, That however attainable a full and 
diftind Knowledge in thcfe Matters may be 
thought, yet there is great Difficulty in 
making fuch Attainments j and coniequently, 
that The Law of Nature is not, even with 
relped to the Wifeft Men, aWblutely clear 
and plain. ^ 

But, if this Ihall be found true even with 
rcfpeft to Wife and Great Men, and thofe 
who have devoted themfelvcs to the Study 
of mqr^l Tru;h, Wl^at greater Clearnefs can 
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we exped to find with regard to the Vulgar 
^nd lUiterate ? Things are clear and pl^n in 
reference to the Apprehenfions of thoic Per- 
loop to whom they ^ are propos'd. To Mm 
of lefs Capacities, they muft confequently be 
lels plain : and therefore^ we may argue a 
fortioriy that all Things of a njoral Nature 
neither are^ nor can be abfolifteiy pl^it) 19 
^11. . 

This, which may appear by realbning from 
the Nature of Things, will \>e ferther conr 
jElrm'd if we confi^cr Fad,* and what are the 
jreal Sentiments of Mankind. concerning moral 
jNIatters. Upon £xamina|(ion we may find^ 
that the Generality have clear and full Cobt 
ceptions of very few Things : Their Ideos^ 
in moil: Gales, are pbfcure and p?rplex'd : 
^nd thofe they have, will b? found to be 
rather borrowed, in their ^laft Rellilti frota 
fome Divine Inftrudion, than |)roduc'd by 
their own^afoning^ about thpip, $o:far is 
human Underftanding, ^sij fubCifts in Fa6^^ 
from being capable of thofe Great Matters 
.whiph arc fometimes afcrib'd to it! 

a* The next Point to be coi^fider'd i$ 
This J Whether The Law or Religton of 
Nature be enforced in a manner abfolutcly 
perfed, i. e. by Sandions not only dear ancj 
certain, but fuch Ukewife, that nothing 
greater or more- forceable .(jan poflibly be 
conceiy'd by u?r 
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Yet, before I entei; on this Point, it will 
be proper to guard againft Miiapprehenfionr^ 
an(} to fhew, in what Senfe I defire to be 
Dnderftood here. I do fuppoie therefore that 
there is a Liberty fubfilling . in human Na^i- 
ture^ /• e. a Power of ading or not ading a& 
we pleaie^ Without this there could be na 
iuch Thing as moral Agency in Man at all : 
All Laws W0UI4 be vain \ and their Sanc- 
tions of courle fruitleis. Of this Liberty 
every Man is .confcious. And tho' Difficul- 
ties may be itarted as well on this, as ieveral 
other Points, tp which we may not be able 
\o give diftin^ Solutions, yet we are certain 
of the Thing itfelf ; and as intimately con-r 
fcipus of it, as wq are of our very Being. 

This Liberty being luppos'd, I do affirm^ 
that the moft abloiute Enforcement of Law. 
muft confift with this Liberty ; and confe- 
quently, muft be fuch, as may be either 
negleded, or withftood. I do therefore by 
00 means argue againft the abfolute Per- 
fedion of th|e Law of Nature from hencp 
merely, that the Sanftions of it do often mils 
their EfFeft. This miglit happen, however 
perfed we ihould fuppofe thefe Sanctions in 
their own Nature. For, whilft Liberty iub- 
fifts, a Power mtift remain of negle£Hng 
thefe Sanftiohs i and what Law itfclf effen-^ 
tially fuppofes, the San6tions of Law cannot 
poflibiy deftroy. 

ft 
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This, I fay, being fuppos'd, viz. That 
there is a Liberty eflential to Human Nature, 
Ivhich no Enforcements of Law whaffoever 
can deftroy ; and confequently, that as Law^ 
itfelf is a moral Rule, fo the Enforcements 
of Law muft be moral Enforcements j which 
iK)t being ablblutely irrefiftible, may mift 
their EfFed, either thro' Inattention or Ob-^ 
ftinacy ; I proceed to Ihew^ on What Foot 
I maintain, that the Sanftions of the Law of 
Nature are not abfolutely perfed. 

Now the firft and moft obvious Sanc- 
tions are thofe which arifc from the natu- 
ral Tendencies and Confequeoces of Men'sf 
Adions. Thus, Temperance, Contentment, 
Patience, Meekncfs, and the like, are 
jreally conducive to otir natural Good ; and 
the contrary Vices carry with them certain^ 
Degrees of natural Evil. This holds true 
in all thofe Duties which properly refpeft 
ourfelves. But then it fliould be obferv^d, 
that the Connexion between Duty and Hap-^ 
pinefs is not equally apparent in all Cafes,- 
In fome the EiFedls, however real, are yetf 
fo remotely joined to their Caufcs, that txcty 
Man is not apt to diicover them : * And fo fzt 
forth as Sanaions of this Kind efcape Obler-^ 
vation, they muft lofe their proper Ufe, viz,. 
" the Enforeerpent of the Law, 

But the greateft Difficulties will arife with 
regard to the Offices between Man and Man j 
in which, thp' ^h^fc l?e fpme natural Ad-s^ 
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vantages which frequently attend the Di<^ 
charge of Duty, yet, on many Occafions, In- 
t«reft may draw the other Way, Men may 
find a prefent Account much better by In- 
juftice or Treachery, than by Faith and Up- 
rightnefs : And it may happen, by a Concur- 
rence of untoward Circumftances, that an Ad- 
hering to the ftridt Rules of Virtue fhall ruia 
thofe very Interefts, which ought to be fup- 
ported by it. 

If, in aid of thefe natural Sanations, (which 
cannot but appear infufficient to fupport the 
univerfel Prad:ice of Virtue ; ) If, I iay, m 
aid of diefe. The Civil Power be called in, 

yet ftill This Expedient will fail us : Not 

only, becaufe SanAions of this Kind not be- 
longing to The Law of Nature, purely as 
foch, concern it only as diat Law is confif m'd 
by The Civil Power } but likewife, becaufe 
on this Foot Virtue will be enforced no far- 
dicr than perhaps weak or corrupt Men are 
pleas'd to fupport it : And if Civil Authority 
Ihould come into bad Hands, Virtue may 
find Diicouragement ; and the Intercfts of 
Vice be fupported by thofe Powers, which 
ought to foppriefs it To which may be added, 
that however jujft, wife, and good the Admi- 
niftration of Things may be, yet ftill as Abun- 
dance of Evil may be committed, which 
muft cfcape the Obfervation of Men, fo the 
univerfal Pradlice of Virtue can find no Sup- 
pbrt this way. Men have neither Power 

enough 
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enough to reward every Thing which is right)- 
Dor to panifli every Thing which is wrong;, 
nor h^ve they Knowledge fuflkient to dircfSb 
the Exercife of that power they enjoy. 

After 2^11, it may perhaps be thought, that 
what-ever is wanting either in the Natural or 
Civil Sandions of Virtue, will be made up 
by the ordinary Difpenfations of Providence ^ 
and confequently, that Men may exped: from 
The Divine Adminiftration the Support of 
thbfe Laws, whith cannot, on any other 
Foot, be maintained. But then, will Fa<Si 
«ind Experience juftify thefe Prefumptions ^• 
Is it found, that every good Man profpers in 
proportion to his fteady Love of* Virtue, ancj 
that every bad Man fuifers as he turns afidd 
from the Paths of Righteoufnefs ? Hath not 
the Queftion concerning The unequal Diftri- 
bution of Good and Evil in the prefent Life, 
exercifed Mens Minds in all Ages ; and put 
them upon feVeral Exp^ients, either to folv^ 
or to break thro* the Difficulty ? 

The wifer and better Sort indeed have 
Ireafou'd well ; and argu'd, that as God muft 
have an unalterable Love of Righteoufnefs, 
fo He cannot be fuppos*d to leave its Interefts 
entirely urifupported. If therefore the prefent 
Management of Things will not admit a per- 
ft A Adjuftment, yet Amends may be mad^ 
hereafter s and this hath led thcm^ to the Per- 
fuaiion of a fatijre State* 

And 
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And yet it appears by the Remains of the beft 
\Vritcrs of Antiquity, that they rather wifli'd 
and hop'd for fomething qf this Kind, than 
firmly and fteadily believed it. Not a few ex- 
prefly rqefted this Dodtrine : And thofe others, 
who upon fome Occafions difcover'd a great 
Forwardnefs to entertain it, or had advanced 
exceeding probable Auguments for the Support 
of it, yet could not forbear intimating their 
Piflruft, and a Sufpicion at leaft that Matters 
might poffibly prove otherwife. 

However, let us make the moft of thisj 
and fuppofe that Thefe Great and Good Mea 
had not only fatisfy'd their own Minds in fo 
concerning a Point, but (which is more,) had 
happily gain'd a ftridt Demonftration on this 

I Head : Yet ftill, before this. Dodxine of fu^ 
ture Rewards and Puniftirpents can have its 
full Force on the World, the reft of Mankind 

j muft be equally fatisfied likewife. They muft 
, either difcover the Proof . thcmfelves, or ajJ^ 
prebend it clearly when difcover'd by others* 
Any thing fhort of this muft fail them. For 
the Force of Temptations will not be bom 
down by flight Prelumptions of what (for any 
thing They can prove) may never be. 

Now to this Purpofe it is neceflary, that 
the foUwing Points be clear'd : 

I. That the Mind or Soul is really diftin^ 
from the Body y and that it may^ aftd necef- 
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farily muft furvivc the Deftrudlion of ir. For, 
Without this, there is no fufficient Foundation 
left for a future State, nor ccMifcquently for 
future Rewards or Puniftiments. 

2. It muft be prov'd, That as The Soul 
furvives the Body, fo it muft, likewife' exift in 
a ccmfcious State; For, to exift without a 
Confcioufnefs of what happens, is to all In- 
tents and Purpofes the fame as not to exift at 
all. And, 

Laftly, That in this future State The Soul 
fiiall be confcious either of Happinefs or Mi- 
fery in Proportion to its good or evil Con- 
du<3: in the prefent Life. For otherwife, 
what-ever Good or Evil ftiall happen, it can- 
not be confidcr'd under the Notion of Reward 
or Punifliment i nor confequendy, as the 
Sanation of Divine Laws at all. 

Thcfe Points, I fay, are neceflary to be 
clcar*d, in order to prove a future State, on 
the Foot of natural Reafon. And the* I am^ 
folly perfuaded they arc all of them capable of 
Proof; and perhaps have, many Ages fince, 
been made good by {oti^ Wife and Good Men ; 
yet, tliey are Matters too much involved to be 
made apparent to the Bulk and Generality of 
Mankind. How few are there capable of enr- 
tering fo far into abftraft and metaphyfical: 
Reafoning, as to difcern clearly all the feveral 
Steps neceflary in this Argument ? And rf thefe 
cannot be perceiv'd diftin<Slyi as the whole 

Evidence 
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Evidence will be obfcure, fo the Effeds of 
this Dodtrine on the Lives of Men will be 
proportionably fmall. 

I do by no means deny but a certain Per- 
fuafion there liath generally been amongft 
Mankind, that they (hall, feme time or other, 
enjoy or liifFer in Proportion as they have be- 
haved well or ill. And That little Virtue, 
which hath been praftis'd in the World, hath 
received its chief Support from this Principle. 
But then it deferves to be confider'd, that a 
Difference ought to be made between common 
and extraordinary Occafions. Where Tempta- 
tions are flight, and the Profpect even of 
temporal Convenience fhall help to ballance 
them, Men may eafily be induc'd by the 
Hopes, and even Sufpicions of a future State. 
But let us fee how Mattfers are like to ftand, 
when Pafiions or Appetites urge ftrongly ; 
when Opportunities of doing ill prefentthem- 
felvcs, withoyt the Hazard of prefent Difco- 
very or PuniChment ; J when the flicking firm 
to Virtue fhall not only hinder prefent Ad- 
vancement, but perhaps draw acfter it a long 
Train of Inconvenience : Let us only fuppofe, 
that by turning afide from the Rules of 
Righteoufhefs, Men may fecure to themfelves 
all the Advantages This Life can give them ; 
and by an obftinate Adherence to its Interefls, 
jnufl forfeit even Life itfelf. What fhall, in 
fiich a Cafe be fufficient to fix their Choice ? 

H If 
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If indeed they are as certain of the future 
as they arc of the prefent, then a wife Man 
will have no Room to deliberate. But if thefe 
Profpefts are doubtful and infecure ; and fup- 
ported only by a Perfuafion, of which they 
know not how to give a rational Account, 
the EfFedt of it muft be as flight as the Per- 
fuafion itfelf is. For we may eafily aiHire 
ourfelves, Men will not, in any very con- 
cerning Points, throw up prefent Certainties 
for the Sake of future Poffibilities. 

After all, Let us fuppofe that the Evidence 
of a future State were equally clear to all 
Men. On this Foot the Laws of Nature 
would be attended with Sanftion^ truly ex* 
cellent; and fuch as could not but have a 
confiderable Weight with all thofe who ihould 
fcrioufly attend to them. Yet ftill I can by- 
no means agree with this Gentleman, That 
even Thefe Enforcements would be abfolutely 
perfeft. My Reafon, in fliort> is This : No 
Enforcements can be abfohitely perfed, where 
any thiag more perftfl: in That Kind can be 
<;onceiv'd : And whcAcr a futu^-e State of 
Rew^irds and Punifhments in the general^ 
(which is all that can be concluded from na- 
tural Reaibn,) can come up to this, deferves^ 
our Con&ieration» 

All that Human R«afon, how much foever 
improve, can fuggefl: on this Head, is. That 
the Advantages of Obedience iSiall^ upon the 

whole^ 



^holei over-ballance the JDifadvantages ; and 
that a Man fhall gain more by ftickW firm 
to the Caufb of Virtue^ than can poflGbly be 
had in a contrary Courfe. What therefore 
thcfc Rewards or Puniflbmehts ftiall be j — 
How great 5 — »— • How lafting, doth by nd 
means appear. But will any one affii'm, that 
fuch general Sandiiohs are quite fo perfedl as 
thbfe which are more diftin<ft) more fulli 
more explicit ? Are Temporary Enforcements 
to be compared with Eternal; or^ are Men 
full as likely to be influenced by the View of* 
fome indeterminate Good or 111, (how greats 
how lafting they know not,) as they are by 
tlbe certain Expectations of exceeding Happi-^ 
ticfs or Mifery, to which nothmg tan eve!* 
put ah End ? 

The Sandions of Law are to be confider'dl 
Under the .Notion of Means y the End of" 
Xvhich mlifl be Obedience to the Law* Thofe 
therefore which are mofl: apt to produce thiii 
End, are in their Nature mbft perfeift. And 
if the Profped: of Eternal Happinefs or Mi- 
&ry be mbre likely to attain this End^ than 
Ihe Pri3fpcd: of fuch only as is temporary ot 
fliort; then it follows, that the former Satidi- 
ons muA: be more perfed than the latten 
*Hie Confequence flxmi hence is certain j 
That forafmuch as mere Natural Reafoh can-> 
not prove the Eternity of future Rewards 01* 
Puaiihments, it cannot fuggeii to us fuch 
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Sandions of The Law of Nature, as arc abfo^ 
lutely perfed. 

3. A Third Article on which I would ex- 
amine the Pcrfedlion of this Law, is, Whether 
it be univerfal as to its Extent ; I mean^ 
Whether it comprehends under it every Thing 
which is, or may be fit and proper Matter of 
that Law. 

To this Purpofe a good deal hath been al- 
ready offered in the former Chapter. I have 
there endeavour'd to evince, that Nothing 
can be to us a Law which is not by us dif- 
coverable 3 from which it follows, that No- 
thing is to us a Law, or Part of The Law of 
Nature, which is not by us discoverable in 
theUfe of Reafon. If therefore the Law of 
Nature be univerfal as to its Extent, it follows, 
that every Man is capable of difcovering all 
Things which are in their Nature fit, and 
therefore proper Matter of Law. But is this 
really FaiS ? Is there exadtly the fame Capa- 
city in, all ? and do not the very fame Perfons 
-vary from themfelves in this Refped:, as they 
grow more in Years, and greater Opportuni- 
ties of Learning and Improvement are put 
into their Hands ? 

It will be in vain to reply here, that " AU 
f^. Men have Means of Knowledge fufficient 
*^ for the Circumftances They are in. " If 
the Gentleman intends, that a Jufl and Mer- 
ciful God will treat Men in Proportion to the 
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Means and Opportunities they enjoy, and the 
Ufe they are found to make of them, what 
he aflerts is true. In this Senfe every Man 
hath fufficient Means of Knowledge : And it 
is on this Foot I maintain, that no Man is, 
or can be oblig'd to Rules he is abfolutcly in- 
capable of knowing. But then the Queflion 
is. Whether every Man is capable of knowing 
all Things, which arc of real Moment td 
him 5 all thofe Fitnefles, which if difcover*d 
would point out to him the Will of God, 
and carry with them moral Obligation ? If 
not, then however his own Law of Nature 
may be to him fufficient, and in that Senfe 
perfedt, yet it cannot be juftly thought alU 
fufficient, or all-perfedl ; it cannot be reafon- 
ably efteem'd abfolutely perfeft. 

In Proof of the Point, I atp here concerned 
to make good, feveral Things have indeed 
been fuggefted in the former Chapter ; from 
which I would not willingly borrow, nor 
trouble the Reader with needlefs Repetitions. 
Yet 'tis a difficult Matter to avoid every Thing 
of that Kind : And fince thefe Arguments are 
now produced for a Purpofe different from 
what they ferv'd before, I (hall be excus'd if 
I refume them here, whilft I endeavour to 
give them a new Turn, and place them in a 
different Order. 

It hath been obferv'd, That Nothing can 
be to us a Law, which we are incapable of 
Jjnowing ; and therefor?, Nothing can be tQ 
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us any Part of The Law of Nature, which 
we are ipc$ipabltp of difcovering by our natural 
Reafon, 

Thefe Things being laid down, we may 
»rgue, 

I. That as foon as Men come to iuch a 
Degree of Reafon as to difcover the Being of 
g God, and to b? fatisfied of his Providence 
over \x\ They muft be fbnfible of their Ob- 
ligations to obey his Will ; But, Wherein 
his Will confiils, or. What are the Particulars 
in which they rnay teftify their Obedience, is. 
the greaf Point in Queftion. 

Thus much in general n)ay appear obvious 
enough : That as God is The Author of 
Nature, He muft be fwrefum'd to will what- 
foever (hall be found fuitable to the Condi-P 
tion and Relations in which Men ftand : But 
then, What Particulars are really proper in 
thefe Refpedls, is another Qucftio!i, and not 
fo eafily to be decided. 

Some Inftances maybe clear enough, and 
offer themfelves tq the Mind upon the very 
firft Reflection. Yet others are more remote 2 
Time, and Obfervation, and Study may be 
iieceflary as well in Moral as Natural Science \ 
?nd it is feen in Fad, that Men gradually 
improve as well in the one as the ot;her. 

Now, if this be the Cafe \ and if Nothing 
(:a|i t>6 properly a L^w to any Man^^ whiljffc 
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he is incapable of knowing it ; it will follbw, 
that our Law of Nature, in our more edrly 
Years at leaft, is defeftive in Extent; For, 
it Then conacs fhort of thofe things whith are 
afterpitrards knowable ; and which, as fbon as 
they are fo, carry with them moral Obliga- 
tion. To fay, that fuch a Law as This, is 
abfblutely perfed, is to affirm, that a Part is 
equal to the Whole. 

It taxf be obferv'd, 2dly, That as Men 
difier very much from each other in Degrees 
of natural Capacity, and the Opportunities, 
whether of improving their rational Powers, 
or of applying them to the Difcovery of thofe 
Truths to which they are perhaps equal j fo 
it is evident, their feveral Syftems of moral 
Precepts muil be more or lefs compleat. I 
have noted heretofore, how much the Philo- 
fophers had, in this Refpe<5i:, an Advantage 
over the Bulk of Mankind. But, if Nothing 
is to any Man a Law which he is incapable 
of knowing, whether thro' Want of Capacity 
or Opportunity j it follows, that The Law 
of Nature, as it regards The Bulk of Mankind, 
muft be defedlive in Extent; becaufe, with 
regard to them, it muf): be kfs extenfive than 
with regard to The Philofopher. 

It will be to no Purpofe to reply, That as 
no one can be bound to thofe Things he is 
incaj^ble of knowing, fo every Man's Law 
reaching to all Things which are to him 
Matters of Puty, it mufl therefore, with 

H 4 regard 
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regard to him be pcrfedly extenfive : This 
Anfwer, I fay^ is vain: For, the prefent 
Qucftion, is, Not Whether every Man's Law 
be to hicn a perfed, /. ^. a fufficient Rule of 

Duty ; but, Whether it be fo perfed, 

as to take in every thing which is proper 
Matter of Law : Not, Whether his Law be 
relatively perfed ; but^ Whether it be atfo- 
lutely fo. 

To go on ; 3dly, We may obferve, that 
the feveral Schemes of Morality advanced by 
the Philofbphers were in many relpeds dif- 
ferent from each other; Ibme of them incul- 
cating what others either negleded or op^ 
pos'd. The main Points were indeed admit- 
ted and contended for by the feveral So&s j 
But whilft they differed in others, the Laws 
which the Realbn of each feverally taught 
them, could with no Propriety be term'd the 
fame. Now, as far forth as any of thefe 
Schemes fell fhort, in any Point of moral 
' Concern ; I fay, as far as they fell fliort of 
what was well advanced by any other Sect, 
fo far, at leaft, it fail'd in point ot Extent. 
And, Whether This hath not prov'd the 
Cafe, mull be fubmitted to every one who 
will give himfelf the Pains to fearch. 

To this fhall be added, Laftly, That as 
Human Reafbn, whether we confider it as 
fubfifting in fingle Perlbns, or as dilpers'd 
thro' our whole Kind, is imperfeft, fo it 
cannot ^ake ii) all the Relations fubfift- 
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ing in Nature; nor confcquently, all the 
.Fitneffes refulting from thefe Relatiom. 
.Now, if all thefe Relations, and all thefe 
FitnefTes are not dilcoverable by us in the 
Uie of our Rcalbn ; and if nothing is to us a 
Law, which is by us undifcoverable; it muft 
follow, that our Law of Nature cannot pof- 
fibly reach to every thing which is fit and 
proper Matter of that Law ; and confequcnt- 
ly, as it is not abfolutely cxtenfive, it cannot 
be abfolutely perfed* 

On the other fide of this Queftiou our 
Author hath alledg'd Two Arguments. The 
Firlt is prefumptive, and defign'd to prove, 
that our Law of Nature mufl: take in evefy 
Thing which makes for the Good of our 
Souls, i.e. muft be perfeftly extenfive ; be- 
caufc he apprehends it is inconfifl:ent with 
the Goodnefs of God to order Matters other- 
wife. The Second maintains, that all the 
particular Rules of Morality are reducible to 
One or Two Principles, which arc allow'd 
on all Hands to be knowable by every Man 
concerned in the prefcnt Queftion. 

The former we meet with p. 11. where 
this Gentleman cxpreffes himfelf in the fol- 
lowing manner ; ** Can it be fuppos'd, that 
*^ an infinitely Good and Gracious Being, 
^^ which gives Men Notice by their Senfcs 
^^ what does Good or Hurt to their Bodies, 
^' has had lels Regard for the immortal Part, 
^* aii4 h^s not given them ^t all Times, by 
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" the Light of their Underftanding, fufli^ 
" cient Means to difcovcr what makes fot the 
" Good of their Souls; but has neceffitated 
^ them, or any of them, to continue from 
*^ Age to Age in deftrudive Ignorance or 
^« ErtoJr ? " 

There are Two Things contained in this 
Argument j F/Vy?, that the Goodnels of God 
requires he ihould give Men by the Light 
of their Underftanding fufficient Means to 
difcover What j^i. e, whatfbever] makes for 
the Good of their Souls. And idfyy That 
this is fuitable to his Condud towards the 
animal Part of us j For, He gives Men Na^ 
tice, by their Senfes, what docs Good or 
Jiurt to their Bodies, 

I Qiall chufc to begin my Remarks on thb 
lattef Pofition; bccaufe, by overthrowing 
this, I Ihall weaken the former, which de- 
rives ^ great Part of its Strength from \u 
3N0W, is This Faft, That God gives Men 
Notice by their Senfes what does Good or 
Hurt to their Bodies ? Is it true, that Men 
perceive bcfbrcehand whatfoever is likely to 
be fcrviceablc or prejudicial to them ? I fay, 
|)efore-hand, becaufe the Notices, which 
coftie afterwards, come too Jate to direft 
them what they Ihould either chufe or avoid. 
So far is this from being the real State of 
Things, that in moft Cafes Men learn what 
IS Good or Bad rather from Experience of 
jhf ijr ftveral ^ei^s^ than from any forego^ 
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ing Notices which their Senfes give them : 
And this is the true Reafon why Pcribns, it\ 
their earlier Years, are apt So frequently to. 
err this way. Now, if our Author's Affer- 
tion here be groundlefs and wrong, then his 
Argument for a like cxtenfire Knowledge of 
what rdates to the Mind, muft be defedird 
likcwife, 

But, the Gentleman carries the Matter 
fitll farther; and endeavours to infer hi^ 
Point from the infinite Goodnefs of the Di- 
vine Beingt " This, he fays, requires. He 
** Ihould give them, by the Light of their 
^ Underftanding, fufiicient Means to dilco-* 
<< ver What Ti. e. whatfoever} makes for the 
*^ Good of their Souls ** : Thcie Means there-r 
fore He hath in Fad given them. 

Now, I conceive, it is much lafer and 
more reafonable to argue fJ^om known Fa^ 
to What is really fit and right for God tq 
do, than to endeavour the Overthrow of 
What is certain Faft, by uncertain Prefumpir 
tions whftt the Divine Attributes require, 
We are fure, fince our Knowledge is imper^ 
fed, /. e. fince our Nature is £b, we neither 
do, nor poffibly can know all the Reafbn$ 
and Fitneffes of Things ; We cannot poffibly 
difcover every thing, which might conduce 
to our moral Perfedion ; nor confcquentty, 
every thing, which might make for our 
Good. From hence we may juftly infer, that^ 
fuph ^ Conftitptiop is T?ally con(iftent with 
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The Divine Goodnefs : And, if this Gentle-; 
man ftill thinks otherwife, I would dcfire 
him to confider the Principle into which the 
Argument he aliedges muft unavoidably re- 
Iblve itfelf, viz. Abfolute Goodnefs requires 
the Produdion of all that Good, which is ca- 
pable of being produced. If this be admitted, 
then it muft require likewife, that every Man 
Ihould be capable of all poffible Good ; and 
confequently, that he Ihould be poffels'd of 
all poffible Perfeftion-, and That, as there 
ought to be no Difference between particular 
Men in this refped, fo neither ihould there 

be fo between any Creatures whatfoever. 

I forbear purfuing this Matter farther : It 
will end, we fee, not barely in Dttftn^ but 
jitheifm. 

To return j Thus much may indeed be 
concluded from the Divine Goodnefs, that 
no Man is plac'd in fuch Circumftances, as 
fliall make him miferable [finally and irre- 
coverably fo] without his own Fault ; and 
confequently, that every Man enjoys the 
Means of Knowledge^ fo far as may be fuf- 
ficient to prevent the Anger of God, and the 
Miferies of another Life. But how far God 
is concerned to beftow Favours, i. e. in what 
Meafure and Proportion, is a Matter of which 
we are entirely incapable of judging. And, if 
we cannot affirm that Goodnefs requires Men 
fliould enjoy the higheft Degrees of Happi- 
ijefs, neither doth it require they fhould en- 
I joy 
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Joy equally the Means and Opportunities of 
attaining it. The Confequence from hence 
is clear ^ That notwithftanding God is infi- 
nitely^ /. e. abiblutely Good and Gracious, 
yet He may not give Men, by the Light of 
their Underftanding, fufiicient Means to dis- 
cover what [/. e. whatfoever] makes for the 
Good of their Souls. 

The next Argument by which our Author 
would prove The Law of Nature to be abib- 
lutely extenfive, is This ; All the particular 
Rules of Morality whatibever are reducible 
to One or Two Principles, which are allowM 
on all Hands to be knowable by every Man 
concerned in the prefent Queftion. 

It is variouily ftated in the Beginning of 
his Seventh Chapter ; and that I may not be 
thought to injure him, I fhall chufe to repre- 
lent it in his own Words. " If, fays he, 
*^ our natural Notions of the Divine Per- 
** fedions demonftrate that God will require 
** Nothing of his Creatures but what tends to 
^^ their Good ; Whatfoever is of this Kind, 
" is a Superftrufture which belongs to the 
** Law of Nature. " Again ; ^^ It is cvi- 
** dent by the Light of Nature what are 
*^ thofe Relations we ftand in to God and 
*^ our Fellow Creatures; and neither God, 
^^ nor Man, without afting tyrannically, can 
^^ require more than thefe require. '^ Again ; 
^^ Original Revelation contains every thing 
" obligatory upon account of its Excellency ^ 
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*^ I. e. every thing which tends to the Hb^^ 
** noar of Gdd, or the Good of Man* '* 
Once more ; ^^ By The Law of Nature, as 
^' well as the Gofpel, The Honour of God 
^^ and the Good of Man being the two Grand 
^^ or General Commandments^ all particular 
«« Precepts rouft be comprehended undet 
« Thefe Two, " . 

In the laft way of Stating this Matter it 
u aflerted^ that all particular Frec^epts muft 
be comprehended under thefe Two General 
i)ne«, viz. To honour God, and to do Good 
\o Man ; and theie, it h faid, reach to every 
Thing obligatory upon account of its Excel:* 
lency* It had been afierted juft before, that 
lieither God nor Man can require any Thing 
mo%t than the Relations we ftand in to God 
and our Fellow Creatures require; and all 
this is ftiU farther reiblv^d into One fiogle 
Principle, viz. that of Self-good ; more than 
this God will not require of any one* 

We Ihall allow readily, that every Man is 
concern'd to a^ for the Honour of God, and 
the Good of Men ; and that, in the laft Re- 
fult, thefe Rules will be. found to coincide i 
fo that the Moft general Principle is Thia^ 
All men Ihould a£fc what tends fbme way ot 
other to prompte their own real Good* Let 
xxs iee whether this general Principle will 
comprehend under it every thing of moral 
Import, ^ as to fix every fuch Particular as 
a Branch of the Law of Nature. 

Her« 
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Here then I muft recoiled what hath been 
mentioned fb often before, That nothing can 
be to us a Law, or a Branch of the Law of 
Kature, any farther than it is by us diico- 
verable. However certain therefore Men 
may poffibly be of fbmc One general Point, 
and conlequently lie under a general Obliga- 
tion arifing from thence, yet ftill, unlefs alt 
the particular Conclufions, from thence de-^ 
ducible, are apparent, as well as the general 
Principle itfelf, thefe Conclufions will not be 
to them Parts or Branches of their Law. Thcr 
general Principle may be known or know-^ 
able ; and confequently, may carry with if 
moral Obligation : But then, the Particulars^ 
however really contained under it^ or dedu- 
cible from it, may to fome Perfons not he 
knowable; and (o far as this carry with 
them no nK>ral Obligation. Be it, that Men 
are perfeftly fatisfied, they ought to purfue 
their own real Happinefs, The Good of their 
Fellow Creatures, and the Honour of God ;, 
or, (to alter the Exprcffion a little,) Be 
it, that they Ihould zQc fultably to their 

fcveral Relations j do what is fit and 

proper ; and purfiie what is truly excellent : 
Yet notwithftanding, unlefi we may know 
diftindly every thing which conduces to our 
own Happineis, the Good of our Fellow 
Creatures, and the Honour of God ; unleiii 
wc can point out exaftly all the feveral Re- 
lations in which we ftand^ and difcern per-* 

feftly 
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fedly what is in Truth fuitable to thefe Re- 
. lationsj Unleis every Thing which is fit, 
proper, excellent, lies open to us; Thefe 
general Rules, however extenfive they may 
be in their own Nature, will not be per- 
fectly extenfive to us; and conlcquently, 
cannot prove, that The Law or Religion of 
Nature, (in the ftrift Senfc of the Expret- 
fion,) takes in every Thing which is fit and 

proper Matter of that Law. As I fliall 

have Occafion to refume this Point hereafter, 
in another Part of my Work, I fliall difiniis 
it for the prefent, and haftcii to the 

4th Article, on which the Perfedion of 
The Law of Nature fliould be examined, 
viz. Whether This Law propofes the beft 
and moft fuitable Means for the Support and 
Improvement of Virtue; and fuch, that no- 
thing of greater or higher Moment can poC- 
fibly be proposed to us. 

The Means, I have now in View, are 
not necefl!ary in every State and Condition of 
Man, but founded on the prefent Circum- 
ftances of our Nature ; in which it is ob- 
fervable, and acknowledged by the beft and 
wifeft Men we know of, that there is a 
ftrong Tendency and Propenfion to things 
in themfelves wrong. 

Thole who have confider'd Matters with 
no better Light than Human Reafbn could 
give them, have been apt to conclude, that 
our Nature was not always in the fame 

State 
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State in which wc find it now ; that a$ 

it came pure out of the Hands of our Maker, 
our Underftanding muft have been clearer 
and more extenfive, and our Affedions or 
Paffions more governable. Of this, which 
could only be conjedur'd by natural Light, 
the facred Writings have given us a difiind 
Account ; informing us, that our Nature, 
originally upright, hath been deprav'd and 
corrupted by the Tranfgreflion of our firft 
Parents. 

On this we build a Diftindion concerning 
the Twofold State of Man ; The one, in 
which his Underftanding ferv'dTiim for every 
purpofe to which Human Underftanding can 
ferve j The other, in which it is defedive as 
to thofe Points which are of the higheft Im- 
portance to him : The One, in which Men's 
Paifions were entirely regular or governable ; 
The other, in which they are heightened 
beyond due Bounds, leading Men either to 
bad £nds, or to good ones in a bad and irre« 
gularway. 

In confequcnce of this Evil State we find, 

that every Man hath in Fad finned j 

violated, in fome relped or other, the Rules 
which his own Realbn taught him ; and 
confequently, hath expos'd himfelf to the 
Difpleafure of that Being, who prelcrib'd 
thefc Rules. The prefent State of Man is, I 
fay. This ; He is a Sinner, as having bro- 
ken that Law which he knew or might have 
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icnawn; on which account He is liable to 
Puntflmients he knows not how to avoid : 
And, as being coraipt likewife, he hath not 
an Heart to combat the Difficulties of a 
fetupe C^edionce. He needs therefore Ai^ 
Airance of Pardon in the one cafe, and £mx^ 
extraoipdinary Aids and Affiftances in the 
other. On any other Foot, the Cwi£c of 
Viitue cannot be Hifficiently maibtain'd; 
Confequcntiy, That Law or Religian, which 
cannot account for thefe Particulars, muit 
fail us m a Yory important Concern ; and 
therfdifoFe, cannot foe efteemM abfolutdy per-- 
feft. 

1 begin with obferving, that mere Humaa 
f^eaibn cannot give us full AiTurance of Par* 
don for paft Offences. 

TDhus much will be allowed on all Hands, 
That OflFences, merely as fuch^ cannot claim 
a Pardon. If they could, then farewcl to the 

SaniSkfons of God's Laws j to i)he Doc* 

tPine of a Providence j and to the Juftice 
and Wifdom of God. On this Foot, the 
Caufe of ^Virtue muflt lofe its main Sci))port; 
and it would be ihd liferent in a jnanner, 
whether Men afted right or wrong.. ,Now, 
if ^Offences, as fuch, cannot claim a Pardon, 
Ifhe Offender muft hope to efcape Puniflimcnt 
en account of Ibmething or lOther .done in 
order to atone for them j and what /may be 
done cthis way, deferyes ConiideraciDn« 
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The wifer and better fart of Mankinc| 
have fix'd on thefe Two ways, viz. Sacrifice 
and Repentai^ce. Now:, if Human Reafoa 
cannot necelTarily infer a Pardon on the Per- 
formance of Either, or |iptU of thefe j it 
follows, that it panno,t give us any abfolutc 
AfTuf ance of Pardon at all ; and confeauent- 
jy, without fpme farther ]pight, muft leave 
us in lad Doubts and Perplexities* 

As to Sacrifices, if they ^re confidcr'd 
merely as prefcrib'd by Human Reafon, an(| 
)yithout Rega^rd to ai]y Divine Inftifupion^ 
they fpcm tp carry with them Nothing more 
than an Acj^novyledgement of^pur own I)c- 
merits. Tbey reprcfent to us indeed the 
Peath, which we ourfelye's defejrve j But, 
What Connexion 15 there between the merit- 
ing Punifbpent, and the efcaping it? 

It muft be cpnfefs'd, that in another way 
they may ferve Purpofes truly excellent. By 
keeping up a ^uick Senfe of jhe Dcojerit o^ 
Sin, they ferve to prevpnt it for the future j 
and confequpntly, l^y the poundatibi^ of 
Obedience for the Tiin^e tp con^e. Hut then' 
What Relation h^th This to Pardon for Sin3 
already committed ? If ^t hath a.ny, we mu^ 
iefolve it into Thp Principjie \ That Repent- 
ance beir^g a fuffipiejat Atojnem^ent, sacri- 
fices mufl: conduce .tp the ^ipe End, as be- 
ing conducive tp Repejitance, ^ And this leads 
pxc to eoquire, Whethef p^epentance cp ia 
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riiahds which aire made on us for the future,) 
^ive full Afliirdncc oF Purdon for the paft 
Violation of God's Laws. 

And as it may appeir from icohfidering the 
Nature and Ekteht of our Oblij^'itioris to 
G6d, that mere 'Obedie'hce for thb fiittii'e, or, 
ifyoii pleafej RepeAtance, caAnot of itfelf 
crtTukfe our iPitcidh ; ^o are there llkewife, 
Scfcdndly, tenVe Grounds for Jlifpefting, that 
the Sii^rcme Being will not whtolly overlook 
tfee Sinriei-, nor rcft6re him to ftiU t'avour 
ttTcWy on Account of fuch 'Obedience. 

A wife Liw-^iver is concern'd tfo guird 
hii Laws by the Execiftion of proper Sanc- 
doni ; Which to rehiit entii-cly, Ts^^ fri efieft, 
to give Vip the taw. If God is coricerii^d 
'i6 give Me^h Liws at all, He ii eqiially 
fiorieerti'd to enfoitcthebbitrV^nce of them j 
knd eonfeque'ntl'yi to puhi'ffli their Violation 
iiii Iftrnie 'Sort or otfter. ^rom hcnte it rnight 
ieem, that God would not be fully recon- 
ciled to tfi'e Sinner 'merely in Con'fcquentc of 
hfs fiflfijre 'Obedience ; but Would t^e fome 
Method or other \6 vindicate Ws Ho^nour, 
iitid \6 imprefs a Senfe of the Obligations 
Men kit under to a conftant and riever-fail-- 
ifrgpbt(^idnce. 

' To Which may be ad^ed, Thir<31yi lliat 
sis \Vifdt)fn is a Perfeftion in The Divine 
Bebg a^ u*ell as GdotJhefs, fo ^Ntftliihg can 
be properly an hbi tif Goodnefs^, ^?iich is 
fi0t ednfiftertt with WJfdom^ -an-d confer 
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quently, in order to know for certain How 
^r a future Obedience will avail fi>r our 
Pardon^ we muft not only confider what 
might be bop'd from The Divine Goodnds^^ 
but likewiie whether it be coniiftent with a 
pcrfedly wife Adminiftrati<Hi to accept Re- 
pentance for this Purpole. Now, this wc 
cannot, by our natural Reafon, be entirely 
lure of, unleii we are able to fee through 
the whole Scheme of Things j unkfs wc 
are able to determine concerning every par-* 
ticular End which may be anfwer'd by Pu- 
nifiimcnt ; and to prove that Wiidom is con- 
cerned to pairt^on every Maa upon Repen- 
tance ahd Amendment. 

If God indeed lhall offer Pardon j and de* 
dare that this h done in View of fi}mecbing 
accepted by him as a Sati^fadion^ the Point 
will be clear. Our Hope will then become 
Aifurance, and the Difficulty before-men- 
tion'd vanifli. We fhall then be certain 
Things are ib ordered by him, as to magnify 
at once his Wifdom and his Mercy. But, 
without fiich a Declaration, however ftrong 
our Hopes may be, they muft ilill have this 
Allay, that poffibly we may be miftaken : 
The Conftitution of Things, to us unknown, 
mav poffibly not admit of absolute Pardon \ 
ana consequently, on fuch a P^oot, this con- 
cerning Queftion concerning the Pardon of 
Sin muft be perplexed and doubtfuL 

I 4 The 
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The principal Things alledg'd by thif 
Author in Proof that Pardon niuft neccifarily 
follow Repentance, may be reduc'd under 
the following Heads ; Firft, That Sin being 
the only Ground of God's Difpleafiire, Re- 
pentance muft render Men the proper Ob* 
jefts of God's Favour ; and conlequently, of. 
itfclf entitle them to Pardon. And, Second- 
ly, That as Repentance is the only End of 
Puniftiment, fo where this End is obtaia'd, 
punilhment muft ceafe. 

The Firft Argument is thus reprefentcd by 
our Author ; *^ Can any Thing be more 
f^ evident, than that if doing Evil is the 
only Foundation of God's Difpleafuri^, 
ceafing to do Evil, and doing the contrary, 
muft t^ke away that Difpleaiure? As long 
as Men continue in their Sins, they miift 
continue the proper Objects of God^s Re.- 
fentment ; but when they, forfaking their 
Sins, ad a Part fuitable to their rational 
Nature, they of courfe become the proper 
Gbjeds of his Approbation." p, 41 7, 41 8. 
Thpre |s Something fpecious enough iti 
jhis Argument, which may deceive an un«p 
wary Reader. . Sin, or the doing Evil, h 
doubtlefs the Foundation of God's Difplea- 
^re, and the only Foundation of it. So far 
as this wc agree j But then we differ widely 
as to the Conclufion which he draws from 
^hi3 Principle, piz. That ceaijlng to do Evil, 
/ ^n^^ doing thp cpntr^rjr, mull take away tha{ 

pif|)le^i|lfg, 
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Pilpleafure. It is true indeed^ when a Maa 
ceaies to do Evil, and does the contrary, 
his Adions muft (b far be approved by God ; 
io far he is the proper Objeft of Appro- 
bation. His Condud for the prefent is right; 
and confequently, cannot draw on him Di- 
vine Difpleaiure. But all this is foreign to 
the Point. The Queftion, is, Not whether 
ading right for the prefent be approveable ; 
but whether it be fufficient of itlelf to re- 
move all Difpleafure for having aded wrong 
formerly. 

. The Negative muft be here maintain'd ; 
and that upon the Principle laid down by 
this GentlemaUi viz. That doing Evil is the 
Foundation of God's Difpleafure. If this be 
true, (as is agreed on both Hands) then the 
having done Evil is a like Foundation of 
Difpleafiire ; For a bad Adion, which is 
cenlurable in the Ad, will not ceafe to be 
ib when it is paft. 

I cannot but remark, that according to our 
Author's Way of Arguing, Difpleafure for 
any Sin can continue no longer than the Sia 
itfelf is in Ad ; For, ceafing to do Evil, 
iaith he, muft take away that Difpleafure. 
He adds indeed thclc Words, " Doing the 
^* contrary ;" but it is evident that Thefe arc 
referred to ibmething elfc, vlz^ The Divine 
Approbation attainable by Obedience. This 
furely implies fbmewhat more than bare Re-p- 
ropvi of Pifpleafure, Now if Difpleafure 

for 
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for any Aft of Stti muft contihue no longer 
than the Sin itfelf is in Aft, wh^t will be- 
come of the Divinp Sanftions ? On this Foot, 
there can be no Plinifliments, propetly {peak- 
ing, irifliftcd at all : For thcfe always carry 
with them A Rcttt^lpeft ; and import an £vi! 
infiifted on actotint of an Evil done. Our 
Author therefore hath carry'd this Matter to 
an extravagant Length. He attempts to 
prove, that Repentance muft neceflarily be 
attended with full Pardon, by an Argument, 
which, if it proves any thing at all, muft 
prove at the fatne Time, that no Punifti- 
ments for Sin can be at all inflifted ; and 
confequently, that no Sins whatfoever need 
any Pardon ih the leaft. 

This Second Argument to the fame Pur- 

g)fe fets forth. That as Repentance is the 
nd of Puniihment, fo where this End is 
obtained, Puniftitnent muft ceafe. The Fourth 
Chapter of his Book is principally fpent on 
this Point. He there afferts, " That as it 
** was for the Sake of Mah, that he \j. e. 
^ Ood] gave hita Laws, fb he executes 
^^ them purely for the fame Reaftm. — * 
*VThat even amongft Men none ought to 
** fee punilh'd, (fince whit is paft can't' be 
^ hdp'd,) but Jo prevent a future Breach of 
** Thfe Law. p. 58. — - That 6Ur greateft 
'^^ Felicity confifts in having fuch an impar^ 
"^^ tial and difinterefted Judge, as well as Le» 
^^ giflatdr, that whether He putiilbes or re*. 

** wards. 
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«< Wards^ he aQs alike fdt cut Good j That 
** being the Erid of A\ his Laws, and fc<ott- 
** feqiientiy, of the PeiialtieS as wtll as Rb- 
«* wardis whlth ttiake theni La^^fS. p, 40. -^ 
*' That the Effeas of Giad's Jufticb, (they 
** never extending to Ahriihilationj) mUft lidt 
" only be for thfe Good of othets, bttt erieh 
♦" of the Pcribhs piihifti'd. />. 41. -^.— Laft- 
•" ly, That all Funiihtnent for Puniffiinent 

" Sifce is ihelle ttuelty attd Mdlicej 

" artd cbhfeqUently, whatever PUnilhttiaits 
*' God inffifts hiiift be 4 Mirktif his Love/* 

In thcfe Piflages thfe following Aflferttons 
^re cOntaiHM ; That Men ought hot to ^ be 
purtifti'd, but to prevent a jfuture Brcicfil of 

God's La\V : That therefore all !?uftifii^ 

toents are for the Good of the Pferlbh ^- 
hifli'd ; — ^ And, that every thing bcybftd 
this is mere Crtitfty arid Malic^. Ih O^O^ 
fition to which Aflcftions I ffiall endeaVOiJ*: 
to prove, That the Refortnatiorl of the Ofi^ 
fender is hdt the only Eiid of Puftiflimetot ; 

That in many Cafes the ExfecudoA of 

•Piiriifhments may prove hoi at all for the 

Good of the Perfon puniih'd ; And that 

the Exdcatfoii df fuch is no A'rguibeilt ot 
Cruelty or Malice, 

Puhiftimkirit is one 6f the SariaibnfS of Qod^s 
Laws ; the great End of ^hkh *iuft be^ To 
enforce Obedience to thfeM. Its ^^riiaty End 
therefore i9^ iiot ^ diiich to rtfoYiA OiPencte^ 

as 
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as to prevent them. It is threatened with 
this View only : And tho* the Execution of 
it may promote Ends fomewhat different, yet 
fiich ought always to be confider'd as fubor« 
dinate to that great one, which was clearly 
the original Intention. But, what if Men 
will not be influenced by thefe Threats ? 
What if they offend even with a View to 
Mercy? Muft Punifliment therefore be fu£- 
pended) ahd The Divine Threatnings entirely 
vjiin ? Certainly Laws may, and ought to be 
iiipported, whatever the Ofiender fuffer by 
it ; and what may reafonably be threaten'd^ 
may as reafonably be executed. 

Be it therefore, that Punifliment is exe- 
cuted ; yet ftill the Queftion remains, whe- 
ther the Execution of it can have any other 
£nd than the Reformation of the Offender ; 
and confequentjy, whether this End being 
.once obtained, Punifliment muft not ceafe of 
courfe. To which I reply. That the Exe- 
cution of Punifliment may be intended, not 
merely to reform the Offender, /. r. to bring 
liim out of that bad moral State in which 
he is at prefent, but likewife to prevent his 
relapfing into it, for the future. And if this 
be th^ Cafe, then a prefent Reformation may 
not be fufficient to remove Punifbment ; 
which, having a farther End, muft continue 
^till that End itfelf be gain'd. Tho' after all, 
the Evil which Men fuffer, when confider'd 
i» th}$ View, is not fo properly Punifliment 

as 
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as Difcipline. In this manner it is confider'd 
in Holy Scripture. And conlequently, Re- 
pentance is fb far from being the only End 
of Punifliment, that/ ftridly (peaking, it is 
no End of it at all. 

Yet this I will not infift on at prefent. I 
■will allow that the Reformation of Offenders 
may be One End of infliding Funifimient in 
certain Cafes. But will it follow from hence, 
that it muft be the only End of it in all Ca-» 
fes ? Will this Gentleman affert, that The 
Execution of capital Punifliment tends to the 
Reformation of the Offender himfelf, and is 

for his Good ? or, if it be not fo, it 

muft be abfolutely unlawful ? On this Foot, 
What Civil Government can be fupported ? 

But, I fliall be told, What have wcto do 
with Civil Punifliments, when the Divine 
only are* in View ? Right ; and I fliould not 
liave ftep'd out of my Way, if the Gentle* 
man had kept himfelf within tolerable Bounds^ 
and had not expreisM himfelf in iiich a Man- 
ner, as to fubvert Civil Government itfclC 
However, I will confine myfclf to thole Pe- 
nalties, which are properly Divine Sanftions, 
Concerning which I muft affert, That the 
Execution of them may ferve for general Ex- 
ample, and to contain other Peribns befide 
the Sufferer within the Bounds of Duty. 
The Honour and Authority of Laws are then 
fupported, when the Obedience of fome is 
fecur'd by the Punifliment of others. This 

will 
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will cjifily |3c ^IJow'd to be a pohler and more 
cxtcnfivc EJncJ, f Jiaf) the mere Reformation 
of the QlFcnder hip^felf j and cpnfequently, 
Jo be morp fit and proper tp be purfu'd. 

Suppofe this The Cafe j Sijppofe a Mjfn 19 
puni(b'4 fo^^ ft Tprror to qthcr$ : Js thjs Pu- 
nji^yBent tfjen fof fhje Offender's Gqod ? why, 
YjC^, pef haps pur C^entleqan will reply } Botl^ 
gi^§, tq >wjt, tl^e private Good of thie Offenr 
der* and the puhlick Good of Mankind may 
^P puffu'id ^t opce. Admitting tl^i^ lij^ewife j 
yet rauft y\\c Punifhpipnt ceafe as foon a3 
Pqe End, viz. The Offendpr'^ qwn Good i$ 
p^tain'd ? ^^^ iRuft aQ farther flegard be 
ha4 to ithat more ex^enfive End, the Terror 
of ofjiprs ? And ^f Regard mull like wife be 
had \f> This, muft pot the ^upiihment con- 
^Ue ^till this End like\^fe be fi^ciently 
pbt^ped ? Thp Confequcnce is plain ; a 
JVJap may, conljUeptly with thp jufl Rule^ 
of Government, )be punifh'd beyond what if 
ixecej^ary fqr Y^is own mere Amendment \ and 
t^e^/efbre, piay fuffer Fupi/hmjeqts, which 
^rc not for his awn Good at all. 

Bijit Q^x Authpf !^^11- g^^ on^ ^^f} ^ay;, 
Tfeis i§ mere Cruelty and Malice. AH Pu- 
cifljment fof Pupilhment Sake mufi be fo : 
Ajnd jvhat jh? pi^ans by this is explained juft 
a^ter, \vhen he ^fers from hence, ^^ What-r 
^^ ej^er Punifho^t^t God inflids, miifl: be a 
'^ Mfirfk of his Loyp/' ■: — O/^ his Love : 
— r To whotm ? Tp the Offender 7 for fo it 

follows, 
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follows, -— ** in not fuffcring his Creatiires 
^^ to remain iij that mifcrable State, which 
^< is infeperable from Sin gnd Wickedncisi 

To inflift Puniftiments whiph »rc not mere 
Marks of l-pve to the Offender, is^ fays he, 
mere Cruelty and Malice. If this be the 
Oie, then all Pujt^ilhment, conflder'd as (uch^ 
unufl: be Crueky ; For, con£der'd in this 
View^ it hath refped only to a Sin commits 
;ted ; of which i( is the proper EfFed and 
Confequence. 

Put the Cafe, that in the firjR: Appoint- 
joseijt of Things God bad prder'd. That a 
peyrtain Courfe, in itfelf iitarid proper, ^ouU 
h^ followed hy certain Adv^f^es, and ;h^ 
contrary by proportioq^ble Sufferings, oyer 
R^d ahioye wh^t fhould neceflarily arife from 
nafiiiral CQnilitution : SnpppCe JUkewife that 
h^ had ^'Vie^ Men Intimation; of this : O9 
this Foot, Men would have their Choice c 
I^ifc ,of Peath, JIappiaefs or Mifery would 
bp fct before thci^ : 1,-et ys now fuppofe, 
Itb^t Maja obftiaaitely purfues what he 
Jcipows will he attended with Mifery j Is it 
Grufilty tp let him have hi? Choice ? 

If this be afprm'd, let us fee how Matters 
i^ill iflAnd v\ .AiTairs relating to the Jiatur^ 
Order of Things. Tcm,peir^(-e apd Sobriety 
i^engthen the Conftitution, and promote 
.^c^lth : On the other Hand, Intemperance 
impairs both ; and Things may be carry 'd 

fo 
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ib far, that no After* wif3om, no Repentance 
and Amendment fliall be able to repair the 
Lois. Is this Conftitution wrong ? or, is 
God, in luch a Cafe, concerned to break thro' 
the fettled Courfe, and to remove the Evils 
a Man hath fooliflily brought on himfelf ? 
Thcle Things cannot be affirmed. What 
Wifdom hath ordain'd, it is the Concern of 
Wildom to fupport. Goodnefs and Mercy 
are here entirely out of the Queftion ; which 
(as I noted before) cannot require any thing 
inconfiftent with Wildom. 

In this I am lupported by a remarkable 
Alfertion of our Author himlclf : " Thefc 
" U"^* Juftice and Mercy]] oblige not God 
^ either to punilh or to pardon any farther 
" than his infinite Wifdom fees fit.'' /^* 4^- 
The Queftion therefore, on this Foot, will 
be, whether Wifdojji requires, that no Of- 
fender Ihould be punifh'd but for his own 
Good ; or rather, whether it doth not much 
more require he Ihould be punilh'd for the 
Terror of others : The Queftion, I lay, is, 
Whether the Nature of Government, and 
conlequently the Wifdom of its Adminiftra- 
tion, doth not require this : And if it doth,^ 
then Puniihment may be inflifted with a 
View to publick Service ; And to do fo, is 
not to aft with Cruelty but Wifdom ; In 
ftiort, 'tis to aft in a Way, which the Offen- 
der muft approve^ at the fame Time he 
fuffers* 

A Gen^ 
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A Gcadecman indeed^ fuppo$^d to be th^ 
fame wUh (he Author I am now dczimg 
^vithy in bis Second ./^ddrejs to the Inhabit 
tants of London and Weftminfter, endea- 
vours to carry the Matter Ibmewbat farther j 
afferting^ " That the Wiftlofu of God mli 
^ oblige him to faigive the Penitent.'* This 
is fometlU(Og : BurC then. How does* he madke 
k good ? Why, thus ; " He then becoowcs 
** what God in his Wifc^om requiiea butm ta 
^^ be ;. and it would be Crueky^ aitd Rage^ 
" not Wildom and Juftice, to afflift him nn^i 
^ necef&rily/' To which he adds, " Pu^ 
'^ mfhm^&nt bath never a Ketro^c^Q^. {ioi 
" what i^ paft cannot be helped) j but is* de^ 
'^^ figtfd only to prevent the like foi thtf 
" future/' p* 7. 

By Repentance, /. e. a preient State ol* 
Obedience after Tran%ieiGon^ Man is whait 
God's Wi^iorn requires he fiiould be now j 
and therefore, to be fure, no Punifiimttnts 
can be laid on him upon That' Accooifltt 
Such would be inconfiftent with Juftice and 
Wifdonv. But will a prefent Obedience 
prove that he hath alwa^ys obey'd ? And may 
not a Man be liable; to fu^r,. ^s wel^ ibv a 
paft as a prefeilt Dilbbcdience ? Wbjr, Na^ 
fays he \ what is paft cannot be helpMl Thi« 
is true indeed ; But if this- be an* Objedioil 
againft punifhing paft Tranfgreflions, it equal-* 
ly holds againft all Punifhmeut whatfoever: 
For no Tranigreffiona gan be puiaifliM -'till 

K they 
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given us. The later Point will be readily 
granted by our Adverfaiics ; and therefore 
we have Nothing to do but to evince the 
former.. 

Now, I (hall defire nothing to be allowed 
me here, but what is. plain and known Mat- 
ter of Fad ; Nothing but what muft be 
granted by every Man, who will confider 
either what happens abroad, or pafTes within 
his own Mind at home. That there are a 
great Number of Temptations to turn afidc 
fronj the Rules of Righteoufneft ; That there 
is a ftrange Pronenefs in the Temper and 
Difpofition of Mankind, to comply with thefc 
Temptations ; Thac there are Afie£tions and 
Paffions, which 'tis difficult to keep within 
due Bounds ; That however various thelc 
may be in different Men, yet every one is 
in Ibme Particular or other iiabte-tcTBc go- 
verned by them ; That Education, Cuftom^ 
Way of Life, and the like, do ftrengthen 
and confirm thefe Diipofitions^; and as They 
render immoral Ads agreeable for the pre- 
ient, mu{^ throw great Difficulties in the 
Ways of Obedience : All this, I fay, muft 
be a:llow'd me; Upon this Foot I argue, 
That without Something more than mere 
Philofophy can luggeft to us, we cannot ex- 
^ ped any great Matters to be petform'd For, 
hovvevcr it may be fuppos'd, that human 
Wifdoq^ would be lufficient, were Men in aa 
equal Voxik between Virtue and Vice; yet 

+ what 
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what can This do, when Men are influenced 
by fuch Defires, as they know not hotv to 
conlradid ? In fuch a Cafe, Reafon and ffefe 
Scnfc of Duty, if they cannot infloence Men, 
will but aggravate iheir Misfortune; finc« 
they muft reproach them for having done 
what they had not Refolution enough to for- 
bear. 

The Gentleman I am argiarng againft^ freu 
quently tells us of the Frailty and Imper- 
fedion of Man. What is this but a Confet- 
fion of the Point I am contending for ? If 
Men are really fo exceeding frail, and unapt 
cither to attend to Duty, or to profecute it 
with Refolution ; what great Matters can be 
expeded ? In this State of Things fomewhat 
muft be done, either to deftroy Temptations, 
or to enable Men to conquer them. If 
therefore The Supreme Being (hall, in great 
Compaffion, encourage us by the Prcmife of 
his own Affiftance ; if every Perfon, who is 
iinccrdy willing to attempt his Recovery, 
ihall have Aflurance that his Attempts will 
not be vain, — - then a Foundation will be 
laid for profocuting this Point with Vigour : 
In fuch a Cafe no Difficulties will be fuffici- 
cnt to -difcourage Men ; For they may confider 
-l^t God's Strength will be made ferfeSt In 
fVeAkmefs. 2 Cor. xii. p. 

The Gonclufion from hence is manifeftj 
Forafmuch as the State of Things is fuch, 
(tl^t fomelihing more is eKpcdierit as a Meads 
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of Virtue, than mere Human Reafon can fur* 
nilh us withal ; and forafmuch as the Law 
or Religion of Nature can reach no farther 
than Human Reafon can carry us, This Law 
or Religion mufl fb fax fail ; and therefore is 
not, as This Author contends, abfolutely 
perfeft. 

Before I quit this Subjeft, it will be pro- 
per to examine what this Gentleman hath ad- 
vanced on the other Side. His Arguments 
are loofely fcatter'd in feveral Parts of his 
Book : But the whole Amount of them may 
be reduced to thcfe Three Points j 

I, The Law of Nature proceeds from 
Ood, who is abfolutely wife and perled. 
. a. It is the Rule whereby we muft judge 
concerning the Perfeftion of every, other 
Law* 

3. It is that Law whereby the mojft per- 
fed Being direfts »nd governs his own 

I. The Law of Nature muft be an abfo- 
lutely perfeft Law, becaufe it proceeds from 
God, who is infinitely Wife and Perfect. 
Thus, Pp 3. ** ^. If God from the Beginning 
^ gave Man a Religion, I ask. Was that 
^ P^eligion perfed, or imperfed ? B. Moft 
^ perfe^, jip doubt ; fince no Religion can 
' come from a Being of infinite WifHom and 
♦ Perfe4lion, but what is abfolutely perf?ft.'* 
The fanje Way of Jleafoning occurs again, 
P?§/aO| <5o, %%^^ befjcJes feveral other 
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Places. Our Author, we fee, lays nofmall 
Strefs on it. But whether it really deferves 
fuch Regard, Ihall be confider'd immedi- 
ately^ 

The Law of Nature is, without Doubt, 
The Law of God ; and without fuppofing it 
to be fo, we Ihall be unable to prove it 
llridly obligatory, /• e. To be properly {peak- 
ing any Law at all. 

We admit, in the next Place, That God 
cannot prcfcribe imperfedly. If He gives us 
Lawsj thefe muft be pcifed, or fuitcd to 
the Ends for which they were given. The 
Law of Nature therefore is perfe£tin its Kind; 
and will anfwer thofe Purpofes, which a Law 
of That Kind can anfwer. But it will not 
follow from hence, that it is abfolutely per- 
fect, and incapable of any Addition whatib- 
ever. Every Species, of Creatures is perfed 5 

perfeft, I mean, in its Kind ; But who 

will affert, that any One Species is abfolute- 
ly pcrfed, and incapable of receiving any 
farther Degrees of Excellence? The lame 
which I have obferv'd concerning the Crea- 
tures of God^s Power, will equally hold as to 
the Prefcriptions of his Will. They are both 
perfeft in their Kind : But as the One, when 
compared with more noble Creatures, may be 
faid to be relatively imperfeft, fb may the 
other likewife, when compared with more 
excellent Pifpenfations. 

K 4 I have 
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I hiOT^c obfcrv'd before, diat The Law of 
Niiti)« .cgtmot be wore perfed than our Rea- 
i<m ttfelf is; becaufe it cannot w^tch farther 
than our Rcalbn itfelf can carry us. Had 
Godtibcrcforc created «is with low« Deg^eesi 
of Retion dian wfc«t ive now enjoy, <mr Na-r 
tucr would ftiii have been in its Kind perfeft ; 
^(od Idht £.aw, iniikli ^ur Rcafon muft, in 
fuch a Cafe, have taught us, wovild, in this 
Scfife^ hive been pei&cl likewife. Bm vrould 
it bare been as perfed, or £> extenlive as 
it is a£ preftQt ? No certainly : Several Things 
^tjng and proper, and which are now plain 
jitod ^vident^ woqid then have efcapM our 
Noxice. Should God zM to us any new Fa« 
rsaities, new Meafiires of Duty would arife : 
Out OUigations would be di^renc; and 
TTic Law of Nature ^niarg'd : Additkms 
wonid, ill fudi a Caie, be made to it. And 
if this he true, then The Law of Nature, aa 
k XI0IV itibfifts, neither is, nor can be, abso- 
lutely perfcd. 

' Nor doth this at all derogate from the Wit 
dom and Perfedioxi of The Supreme Being, 
the Author of this Law. For the Dcfefts of 
it arifr, not from the Nature of God, but of 
(:bc Creature. This Law hath a Power of 
obligir^, /. e. it is properly a Law, juft fo 
far as Men do or may fee the Reafons and 
Ffttcsefies of Things. It iails therefore on this 
Account only, becaufc Men themfdves arc 
deficient and imperfed. 

In 
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In tbc original State of Purity afrf Excels 
knee, in which Man was at fir ft created, I 
queftion not bitt it reached to c^?«ery thing 
morally lit; for M^m, in thefe Ctrcumftances 
lio do, But, when oar Nature became cor- 
rupt, the Utiderftandtng be»ng daricen^d, and 
the Will perverted, /• e. when Men hard fbnfc 
beneadi themfclv^, then this Law kfetf €aU 
for^d lifcewife. From that IHme IS^rwaixi, 
Hhc Law of Nature, and The Ruk dt Fit- 
1!kS(s wet«e mo Ibnger comtneniurate to each 
cdaer ; and the former fc4i ftwrt of ihc later, 
ill Fropoftton as human Capacities ohanc <1 t-o 
be impaiTVi. 

If it be faid. That God was ccmcernM to 
preserve his own Laws in their original Ex- 
tent, by preverrting foch Corruptions in h«- 
man Naftu?^ as Hiould be prefudicial to them ; 

This is Tather a bokl PTcfumption what 

God ought to hav« done, than a proving 
what He aftually hath done. And befides^ 
if any Allowance ftKmld be made to the Ar- 
gument, it may be turned, I conceive, to our 
Advantage •, as fl>ewing. How fit and pro- 
pct it was for The Supreme Bcirg to aid the 
Imperfcdions of our ReaCbn ; atid to reftorc 
ahd reinforce that Law, by a fpecial Reve- 
lation, which was in a great Degree loft thro' 
Ignorance and Error. 

2. The Second Argument is This ; The 

Law of Nature ts the Rule by which we moft 

judge concerning the Perfeftion of every other 

J Law ; 
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Law ; and confequently muft be abjfolutcly 
pcrfed itfclf. His Words are Thcfe ; «* If 
*' This Law [i. e. The Law of Nature] is 
*^ the Teft of the Perfedion of any written 
*^ Law, muft not that be the moft perfeft 
** Law, by which the Perfedion of all others 
^ is to be try'd ? " p. i ^p. 

If the Gentleman, by Law of Nature in 
this Place, means, that Syftem of moral Prin- 
ciples and Precepts, which is by us difcover- 
able in the Ufe of Realbn, we ftiall eafily fee 
the Fallacy of his Argument ; And if he in- 
tends any thing elfe, there is a manifeft In- 
confiftency in his Method of Proceeding. This 
Law, fays he, is the Teft of the Perfedion 
of any written Law : But, To whom is it 

fuch a Teft ? To Men certainly. Now 

if this be true, then it is evident, he muft in- 
tend, by Law of Nature, juft fb much as the 
Perfon, who ufes this Teft, is Mafter of: 
For no Man can examine the Truth of a Pro* 
pofition by any Principles, to which he is an 
entire Stranger. The Qucftion therefore, is 
This ; Whether this Law, as being the fup- 
pos'd Teft of every other Law, be, for that 
Realbn, abfblutely per fed ? I conceive, Not ; 
and this will appear from confidering How 
far, and in What Senfe, other Laws are to 
be try'd by it. 

• Thus much is evident, that as nothing can 
poffibly be true, which is really inconfiftent 
with a felf-evident or dernonftrated Truth, 

fo 
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{6 nothing can poffibly be the Will of God 
by Revelation, which is contradidory to the 
Will of the lame God manifcfted by Reafbn. 
What is evidently required, from confidering 
the Natures of Things, cannot poffibly be 
forbidden by Revelation ; and io^ what is ma- 
nifeftly forbidden in the former way, cannot 
poffibly be required in the later. The Pro- 
vince of Reafon is, in this Cafe, to judgc^ 
not whether an acknowledged Law is to be 
received or rcjefted, but whether fomething 
proposed to us as a Divine Law, be really 
luch or no. And even here we judge by our 
Rcalon, not ahfoluUly whether it ought to be 
rejefted or not, but only juft fo far, as the 
Teft whereby we try it, reaches. For, when 
we are got beyond this, we are unable to 
prove any thing either way ; and therefore, 
fince Nothing can be fufficiently prov'd from 
the Nature of the Thing, as far as it appears 
to us, we call for Proof from external Evi- 
dence. It is plain then, that our Law of 
Nature, or the moral Principles and Precepts 
which our Reafon teaches, however it may 
be admitted as a Teft, yet is not any abfo- 
lute Teft, whereby every Law proposed muft 
be try'd. And if it be a Teft only in a li- 
mitted Senfe, then we cannot infer its abfo* 
lute Perfeftion from the prefent Argument* 

Put the Cafe, that Men have no other Rule 
or Teft to judge by : This hath been, and 
ftm i$ the. Cafe in many Parts of the World. 

la 
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In fuch Circumftanccs they arc concerned, no 
doubt, to make the bcft Ufe of it they can ^ 
and ftiall accordingly be acquitted or con- 
deffin'd by God, as they adhere to, or deviate 
from this Rule. But will k follow from 
bcnce, that becaule this is the beft, indeed 
the only Rule they have, it is therefore ab- 
ibivtdy pcrfed ? By no means : And for the 
lame Reafbn, our Author would maintain the 
jibfolute Pcrfedion of this Law, viz. That 
it is the only Tcft foch Men have of moral 
and religious Matters; we auy affert like^ 
•wife, that the Scnfcs of Brutes are abiblutcly 
perfeA ; par thcle Itkewifc are Their only 
Tcft of outward and fcnfible ObjcAs. 

3. Our Author cndeavouro to evince the 
firue P<Hnt by n Third Ailment, viz. This 
is The Law by which God diieds his own 
A^fihions ; and confequently it ijiuft be ab£v 
lutely pcrfcd. " I am lurpriE-d, fays he, 
" to find The Dodor, [/. e. Dr. Oarkl^ ar- 
^^ gutng as the* that Law, which is a moft 
^ perfcd Ruk to the moft pcrfeft Being, is 
*^ not pcrfcft enough for his imperfeif^ Orei'- 
^* turcs ; tho^ their whole Perfeftion confifts in 
^ imitating him, and goycming their Adions 
^ by the fame Rule/' p» 35)8, Two Things 
.arc here affirmed 9 i . That The Law of Na- 
ture is the moft perfed Rule to the moft per^ 
jfoft Being. AikI, 2. That our whole ?er-? 
icdion coniifts in imitating God, and govern- 
ing our Adkins by the iame Rule. 

Sine? 
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since this Gentleipan affirms^ that the 

Law of Nature is the moft perfect Rule to 

the moft perfed Being, I muft remind him 

of his own Definition of the Terra, with 

which he fct out in his Second Chapter. 

There he declares exprefly, *^ By Natural 

" Religion I underftand the Belief of a 

^' (jod, and the Senfe and Praftice of thole 

" Duties which refult from the Knowledge 

" we, by our Renfan^ have of him and his 

^^ Perfcdions, &c.'' Now is This really 

the moft perfed Rule to the moft perfed 

Being ? Is human Knowledge the Mealure 

of the Divine ? And are thefe Rules, even 

the moft compleat Colledion of them we 

are able to frame 5 Are thele, I fay, the 

cxad and adequate Mealures of The Divine 

Condud? If not. Why does this Gentle- 

man change the State of the Queftion ? and 

when he is debating concerning the Perfedi- 

on of that Law' of Nature, which human 

Knowledge is capable of difcovering, Why 

does he tells us, that the Rule by which 

God direds his own Adions is abfolutely 

perfed ? This is arguing entirely befide 

thePurpofe; and may ferve as well to prove 

^ny other PropoCtion as This. 

The Rule of God's Adions is indeed an 
abfolutely perfed Rule. But our Law of 
Nature may, and . certainly does, fall vaftly 
ftiort of it. The former is the Rule which- 
a perfcdly wife Being fcts himfelf. The 

later 
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later is the Rule, which weak and imperfe<3: 
Creatures are able to difcover : And therefore 
thefe muft differ as much from each other as 
Infinite from Finite ; or Divine Wifdom from 
Human Ignorance. 

Nor is the Second Pofition in this Argu- 
ment true, viz. That our whole Perfe(5lion 
confifts in imitating God, and governing 
our Actions by the fame Rule by which He 
governs his. It is true indeed, there are 
fevcral general Rules common to The Su- 
preme Being and his intelligent Creatures; 
fuch as are the Rules of Juftice, Gpodnefs, 
and the like. But even here, many Things 
may be Inflances of Juflice or Goodnefs in 
the One, which will not be fo in the Other ; 
And God hath a Right to do, what Man can 
have no Right to imitate. 

The Reafon of this is clear. The State 
and Condition of The Supreme Being is in- 
finitely different from ours ; and Therefore 
what is fit and proper for him, may be unfit 
and improper for us. A Magiflrate may 
take away a Life, not only with Innocence, 
but Praife; which to do, in a private Sub- 
jedt, would be Murther. We mufl conclude 
therefore, that human Perfedtion cannot con- 
fifl in imitating God fimply, but only fo far 
as our Condition will make His Adlions imi- 
table by us. 

And if our Perfeftion doth not confifl iq 
imitating God fimply, much lefs can it be 

ajSirm'd 
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affirmed that our whole Perfeftion confifts 
in it. If this were the Cafe, What would 
become of Obedience to God ? For I can- 
not conceive but the moral Perfe^Sion of the 
Creature, muft imply an abfolute SubjeiSion 
to the Creator : What again, would become 
of Patience, Temperance, Sobriety? Virmes 
furely which carry with them ibme Perfc<3:i- 
on in Beings compounded of an animal, as 
well as a rational Part, Thefe are Perfe<3:ions 
proper to us: Things in which we cannot 
poffibly imitate Gfod; and therefore our whole 
Perfeftion cannot poffibly confift in an Imita- 
tion of him. ^ 

In fhort ; The Rule of Fimefe with re- 
gard to God .is One Thing s and the Rule 
of Fitnefs with regard to Creatures is an- 
other. The Rule of the Divine Aftions is, 
no doubt, an abfolutely perfedt Rule; But 
this, I have obferv'd, in many Inftances, 
cannot reach to us at all. And with regard 
to us, we ought always to diftinguifti be- 
tween a Rule of Fitnefs, and a Law of 
Duty. The Fitnefs of Things will be to 
us a Law, juft fo far as we are capable of 
knowing it, and no farther. And when 
we are treating concerning the Law of Na- 
ture, as we ought to underftand by it what 
is to us properly a Law, fo it is evident, 
the Perfedlion of this Law muft reach juft 
fo far as the Perfeftion of our rational Fa- 
culties reaches s which, if they come fhort 

of 
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of abfdute Perfeflion, the Rule or LaW dif- 
cover'd by them rmift do fo hfcewife. Any 
other ablblutely perfect Law of Nature is, 
with regard to us, an imaginary Thing; and 
fubfifts no where, but in the Miod of Him 
who is abfolately perfect. 
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whether The Law or ReJigibn ofNaiuirt 
he ititmutabley in fitch a Senfe ejpe^ 
iialljy as to he incapable of admitting 
any addiiimal TreceptSi 




ROM the abiblutc Pcrfcdion of 
The Law or Religion of Nature^; 
our Author proceeds to infers that 
it muft be incapajble of any Kind of 
Alteration, incapable of Addition or Ditninu-^ 
tion^ and as immutable as The Author of in 
*' Can Revelation therefore, fays he^ add any 
** Thing to a Religion abfdiutely perfect, uni- 
*^ verfal, and immutable ? " p. 3, 4. We 
fee in thefe Words his Application of the 
Principle before examin'd^ If the Religion 
df Nature be abfolutely pcffed^ it muft be 
inimuiable 5 it can admit of ho Addition of 
Diminution ; and confequently, God cannot 
require any thing by Revelation, which wad 

L not 
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iiot antecedently required by The Law of 
Nature. 

But, what if this Law be not abfolutely 
perfedt ? Then, I hope, it may be capable of 
fome Additions ; and certain Things may be- 
come Duties by Revelation, which were not 
fo before. 

This Point concerning the Immutability of 
the Law of Nature, may be neccflary to be 
ftated clearly ; not only becaufe our Author 
builds much upon it, but likcwife, becaufe 
the grofs Denial of a Doctrine, generally al- 
lowed, may perhaps give Caufe of Offence to 
ferious and good Men. And yet, fince I have 
explained myfelf fo diftindly in my firft Chap- 
ter, and £hewn, that by Law of Nature no- 
thing more fhould be underftood, than fuch 
a CoUed:ibn of moral Principles and Precepts, 
as human Reafon teaches; after this, I fay,.it 
may be hoped, that no Difficulties will arife 
on this 'Head. For, if the Extent of this Law 
mnft be mcafbr'd by Human Reafon, the Law 
itfelf cannot be more immutable than Hu-* 
tnan Reafon itfelf is : It mufl vary as Human 
'Rea£)n itfelf does; and be capable of the very 
fame Additions or Diminutions. 
. There are indeed Two Scnfes in which the 
Expreflion is fometimes ufed. It either iig- 
nifies a perfeA CoUedion of all thofe moral 
Principles and Precepts which have a Foun- 
dation in the .Nature and Reafon of Things ; 
or elfe, fuch a one as we are capable of mak- 
ing 



ihg in {hs Ufe of H^^roo. Ji) die laoer 6eni^ 

it is plainly nmtable ; wd of this evpiy one 

mtiO: bfe c^nfciotis, who coniijderj tfeftt his 
Duty 19 4ftiJy enlarg'di a? h* jafiakcs greater 
Impr ovemcfits in moraj Seiehcp, Aniii a^ td 
^ fc^naefi tho' it 1?^ ijot properly to ys a 
Law, yet if it were foj J qv^ifefepo whether it 
would be fojund immutable^ as contended for 

by this Aiutbor. 

The LaWi in this Viewj takes in every 
*rhing which is morally fit to be done ; yet 
ftill it cannot be more immutable thaq thc^ 
Fitneffes are oo which it is ioynded ; hpr ihefc 
Fitneilesi tha» the Relations in which Men 
ftand to odier Beings J nor thefe Relationsi 
than dbe Beings tre lybidi aire thms related; 
Atty confideraWe Change b«rfe may affe^ tiie 
^hole in fojso? Degree i may produce new 
Relations^ new Fitn^s i and^ upon that 
Aceonnt, beconie ijbc Gro^d (^ ijew Duties;; 
If one Relation be dcftroy'd, the Law tyhich 
before £:ibfi0ied, wiU fi^ffer Diminution s and 
if a new Relation arifes, it muft admit Ad- 



I knolsv it ii J&fequj^tly jenaint^in'd by very 
learned Writers, that The L^w of Na^ire is 
immu^ye % And the Afletjion, when rightly 
tinderftood, is *me. What is fit and right,; 
muft be agf^eable to <he WiH of God : And 
Ivhat He^ upon that Account^ wills at one 
^ime^ He muft WjB for ever^ The Sete and 
Condition .of Things ftiU continuing in eveiy 

hi refpedi 
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refped the fame* Virtue and Vice are not 
merely arbitrary Things. What is morally fit 
and proper, is virtuous; what is morally unfit 
and improper, vicious : And the fame Wife 
and Good Being, who conftituted Nature in 
fuch a nianner, that this Fitnefs <»" Unfitnefs 
fhould immediately refult from it, muft intend 
that every Intelligent Being, as far as he is ca- 
pable of difcerning thcfe Things, fhould aft 
agreeably. Had Men exifted in any other 
Part of infinite Duration, under the fame Cir- 
cumftances as They do at prefent, as the famfe 
Actions would have been fit or unfit, fo the 
fame Precepts muft have conftituted their Rule 
or Law. And fliould human Kind continue 
to exift, as they do now, in any fiippofable 
Portions of Futurity, the fame Rules muft 
ftill' continue ; and The Supreme Being muft 
cxa6t a Conformity to them, as far as Men 
(hall be capable of knowing them. In this 
Senfe, and this only, can it be maintain'd, that 
The Law of Nature is eternal and unchange- 
able. It is eternal .and unchangeable upon 
Suppofition that Things always were, and al- 
ways wiflbe, in the fame State and Condition, 
and no otherwife ^ For, if any confiderable 
Changes happen in thefe, a proportionable 
Change mult likewife follow in the Rule of 
Fitneis, and, confcquently, in the Law of 
Nature. 

It is fi-equently fuppos'dby This Writer, that 
the Condition of human Nature, as far at 

Morality 
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Morality is concerned, hath always been, and 
ever muft continue as it is at prefent : I fhalL 
therefore aflign Three very remarkable States, 
with the con&quent Alterations from the one 
to the other; and point out fome of the more, 
obvious Changes in the Rule of Conduct which 
miift refult from thence. . 

And, Firft, it is very certain that Man came- 
originally from the Hands of God pure and in** 
nocent j with fuch a Sufficiency of intelleflual 
Powers, and fuch a Ballance of the AfF^dlions 
and Paffions, as might anfwer the original 
Purpofe of his Creation. That Hich a State 
there once was, cannot be difputed by this 
Author, who contends that this is flUl the 
Condition of our Nature. In foch a State, as 
Man's inteHeftual Abilities mufl be fuppos'dto. 
reach to every thing by which he might alie. 
fwcr the End of his Being, fo his Law of Na-?. 
ture or Scheme of Duty muft be equally ex- 
teniive. And as his AfFedions and Paffions. 
were nicely ballanc'd, fo no Abatenjents could 
be pleaded for the leaft Deviation from this 
Rule. Such a Perfc<9:ion of his Condition, 
muft require a like Perfection in his Obedi- 
ence. Still, as Man w?is free, .and hia Perfe- 
ctions, however great, yet were not abfoluto 
or unlimited, it was poflible he might one 
Time or other tranfgrefe ; which, if it ftiould 
prove theCafe;^ we are concerned to fq^rch the 
Confequence# 

h 3 Th« 
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The firft Thing which muft .follow, is, He 
pioft be obtiaxidus to Puntflimcnt^ In tho 
next Plac6, His Tranfgrcffion may be of fuch 
a Kind, asi to dimiai£b both his tntelledual 
and moral Abilities ; To cloud his Reaibnj; 
To diffipate hi^ Thdi^hts ; and to inflame hisi 
Paffions ; So that he fliall not only be fill'd 
with Anxiety for what is paft, and Fears of 
what is to conie, but likewife nnd the Return 
to Duty difficult and painfiiL It may happen,^ 
Laftly, That his very Frame ind Cpnflitutiod 
ihall be diforder'd to fiich a Degree, as to be 
propagated in the Very fame ihanner to Pofte- 
rity ; Frotn whence it may follow. That Hu-? 
man Nature, which was at £rft pure, fhal) 
(lecothe corrupted y and Man neither capable) 
^i difcovering every thing fit and proper tc» 
be done, nor yet difpps'd to pra<^ife uniform-? 
ly what is knoWn. 

This leads toe to confider a Second Stato 
pf Human Nature ; which is by no means 
imaginary^ but the real Cpndititn in which 
it fubfifts at prefent. This then is a ^tatc of 
porruptibn : And as every Man hath, in Con^ 
fequencc of this, gone oflF from the known 
Rules pf Duty, it is likewife a State of Guilt. 
Upon account of his Corruption, (that Part 
pf it, I mean, which relates to the Defcdls of 
his Underftanding) the proper Rules of Con- 
duit will be lefs open to him, and fo far a^ 
this, his very Law itfelf will be impair'd : 
Put then in another Refpedt a nevv Duty inuft 

arife i 
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ariie; As He is a Sinner, Repentance is ne*» 
cefiary, which was impofiible in a State of In*- 
nocence. Under Repentance I do here conci* 
prehend, Sorrow for Sin, Supplication forPar* 
doiii, and Refolutioii of Amendxnenf: ; all 
which, ^ they do neceflarily arife from our 
prefent Circumftances, io muft they Ukewiie 
require every other Particular, which may 
ierve to promote and finiih our Riq^entance, 
Who does not fee, that, in this View cf Things, 
the Rule of human Conduct muft be fome^ 
what difierdnt from what it would have been, 
had Men continued in their original. Perfe* 
dtion, and maintained thek Innocence invio* 
late? 

Let lis fuppofe then, upon Mens fincere 
End^vours to difohar^ their Duty^ that God 
{hall accept them, pardon their Tran^grefii* 
ens, and receive them to Favour : In a Word, 
after removing &em into another Worldi ihall 
heftow oh them thofe Rewards, which were 
ixiginally intended them. This will bring on 
» Third State, by Divines term'd a State of 
Glory, In this, however it fliould be iup^ 
pos'd, that the Relation between God and 
Man, as Creator and Creature, and between 
all other intelligent Beings as Fellow Creamres, 
ftill fubOfting, the Rule of Condua muft fo 
far be invariably the fame; yet other Relati-r 
ons being alter'd, the Refult of them muil 
vary likewife. Tho', as St. Paul tells us, Cha^ 
rity never failetb^ (i Cor. xiii, 8.) yet Faith 

L 4 and 
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and Hope, as Inftruments only for die Attain^ 
ment of Per fedtion in the prefcnt Life, muft 
ceafe hereafter. When the Ties of CivU So* 
ciety {hall be diiTolv'd, all the Duties arifing 
from them muft fail of coiirfe ; ieveml ncvf 
Engagemelits, founded on the then State of 
Things, muft fiicceed, of which we have no 
diftindl Conceptions now : And liy^hether Meii 
may hot advance infinitely in Degrees of Per- 
fe<£fcion, be always acquiring new Relations, 
and ftill enlarging their Duties to all Eternity^ 
js a Point^, which as it cannot be certainly 
cvinc'd on the one hand, fo neither can it bo 
clearly difprov'd on the other. 

Yet be this Matter as it will : Suppofing 
The Law of Nature to be as immutable as 
this Author contends ; all that can follow 
from it is. That The Law of Nature, as fuch, 
will be incapable of Addition or Diminution ; 
i. el nothing which was once a Part of this 
Law, will ever ceaie to be fo j and nothing 
can ever in Time become a Part of this Lawy 
which was not fuch always. If all this were^ 
allowed the Gentleman, I cannot fee what Ad- 
vantage he can make of it. For, can any 
Conclufiohs be drawn from hence to prove, 
that no other Law can poffibly be given us I 
Will it follow, that God cannpt command 
any thing clfe j cannot exercife our Obedi- 
ence by any one Particular, which Reafon 
doth not ihew to have been our Duty always ? 
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This indeed is ftrenuoufly contended for 
by our Author^ who hath fpent no fmall Part 
of his Book on this very Point, " The Que* 
« ftion, fays he, is, Whether God, who £ot 
*^ many Ageg did not c6mmand or forbid any 
^^ Thing but what was moral or immoral $ 
f * nor yet does fa to the greateft Part of Man*^ 
f< kind, has, in fome Places, and fbmeCaieii 
'^ broke into the Rule of his own Conduct; 
^^ apd iffu'd out certain Commands which 
** have no Foundation in Rea£)n, by oblig* 
ing Men to obferve fuch Things as would 
not oblige, were they not impos'd ; or, if 
^' the Impofition was taken off, would inmoiM 
" diately return to their primitive IndiiFe* 

" rence ? T« fuppofe then fuch Com- 

" mands, is it not to fuppofe God a<9s arhi<f 
^' trarily, and commands for commanding 
^^ Sake? Can fuch Conmiands be the E£k6t! 
** of infinite Wifdom and Goodnefs ? " p. 1 16, 
Here then he aflerts, that fudi Commands 
cannot be given us, becauie they cannot pro^ 
ceed from infinite Wifdom and Goodnefi. 
Not content with this, he advances a Step far-i 
^r ; and maintains, it would be Tyranny in 
God to require any Thing of a pofitive Na-» 
ture. <^ Can fo kind and tender a Parent as 
•^ God play The Tyrant, and impofe Com^ 
^' mands on us, which do not flow from the 
^' Relations we ftand in to him and one an-^ 
^ other? " p. 30. And as tho' he had not 
yet carrv'dthe Matter high enough, in another 

Placq 
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Place he tells ns, that in giving Precepts^, 
God muft deal with us, juft as one Man does 
by another; i.e. not by didlating and pre-* 
fcribing to him without aligning the Reafon 
of the Precept, but " only by propofing Ar- 
guments to convince his Underilanding and 
influence his Will ; — ~ For, to go b^ond 
this, would be making Impreilions on Man 
as a Seal does on Wax, to the confounding 
•* his Rea£>n and Liberty in chufing." p. 1 99. 
As diis is a favourite Point with our Au-* 
dior, and of confiderablc Moment in the pre- 
ient Debate, I fhall coniider it diftindJy ; and^; 
fo make tl^ Matter clearer, fhall, 

I. State the Queftion ; — — In the next 
Place propofe fuch Arguments as item proper 
to determine it ; *— — and then examine the 
jprincipal Objedtions alledg^d by our Author. 

. The Queftion itfclf is fet forth to us under 
difierent Terms, as it occurs in diifl^ent Parts 
of this Author's Performance, Sometimes 
he demands, " Whether God can give us 
** Precepts not founded in Reaibn ? —— Somc- 
csmes ■■ ■■ " Precepts concerning Things 
f^ which w(»ild not oblige unlefe they wore 
^' imposed 'y — — Sometimes ■ ** Precepts 

** concerning Things indifferent 1 And 

fometioies again — - " Precepts pofitlvc. '* 
I take it his Doilrine is moft folly reprcfented 
li^dej: this laft Expreffiop ; wui therefore I 
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fhall chufe to propofe the Queftion Thu^ 
Whether pqfitiw Precepts can proceed fh>m 
God? 

My Fiift Remark, in order to ftate Thft 
Qi^ioji, (hall be this; The Term Pofitive 
inay be undeiAood either in a relative^ or elie 
in an abfolute Senfe. 

Pofitive Precepts, in the former Senfe, art 
thofe, wl^ich however founded in the real 
Natures and Reafons of Things, yet to Per- 
fons unacquainted with their proper Grounds^ 
tnuft appear to be founded in the mere Will 
and Authority of the Impofer. Thefe, what- 
ever they (nay be in Aemfelves, are to them 
pofitive J and thofe who obferve them, rouft 
aft entirely on the Authority of the Prefcriber* 

By pofitive, in the later Senfe, I mean thofe 
Precepts, which are not founded in the Rea- 
fons of Things; Matters which we are con- 
cerned about, not in vinue of any Principlea 
antecede|it to the Command, but purely in 
Coniequence of the Command itfelf ; and 
therefore, as they owe all their Force to cx- 
(HT& Cominand, fp vdben th$x. c^es, all Con- 
pera of Qur^ about tbem mull ceafe likewiie. 

I mu^ obferve, in the nesct P^ace, with 
referenpe to this later Sex^^ pi the Term Po-^ 
fitive, thai it excludes either thofe Reafons 
imly which are of a /oar^/ Kind, or thol^ 
likcwife which are natumL By the one I 
would be underftood to mean That Fitnefs or 
ypfimefs of T^H^f^:^ yy^w. a^cpyot ^f which 
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we term Adtioils virtuous or vicious ; By the 
other, thofe temporal Advantages or Diiad- 
vantages. Conveniences or Inconveniences^ 
which arifc from certain Adions. Thefc, 
tho' in Fadl they more frequently determine 
Men than moral Reafons are found to do, yet 
are in Trudi of an inferior Kind ; And he 
who foregoes an Advantage, or incurs a Dif- 
advantage, hath a very difi:erent Senfe of it; 
on the Reflexion, from what . That . Pcrfon 
feels, . who performs a worthy Adion, or is 
guilty of a bafe one. The one may be die 
Rule of private Prudence or of Civil Policy ; 
The other,, ^s manifcfting a Divine Com-^ 
mand,, is the Ground of ilridt and proper 
Duty. 

Over and above .what hath hitherto been 
noted, we (hould obferve befidcs, that a Di- 
ftindiion may be made between Means and 
Ends, and this principally with reference to 
moral Reafons. £y moral Ends, I under-i 
ftand thofe A(3:ions, which being immediately 
fuited to the Relationsin which we ftand, have 
iK> reference to any other Adiions of a moral 
Kind ; and by Means, thofe which only con- 
duce to promote and forward what I have 
above call'd moral Ends ; which, as they are 
more nearly or more remotely connected with 
then?, muft be eftcem'd of greater or lefs Im- 
portance. 

Of thefe likewife there are fome, which 
pn pcoper Occa(ion$, do naturally conduce to 

th^ 
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the Pradice of Virtue, I would inftance in 
Sclf-denyal : This ferves to give' us a more 
entire Command over ourfelves, and enables 
us the better to keep within proper Bounds. 
Others conduce to this End, not thro' any 
natural Efficacy, but merely in Confequencc 
of Inftitution and Appointment. Thus, that 
reverent Pofture, which is ufed in Prayer, 
ferves to promote Devotion ; not indeed by 
any neceffary Connexion with the Duty, but 
purely as fuch a Pofture is appointed to ex- 
prefe Humility. 

Thofe Means which nattirally conduce to 
moral Ends, are, proportionably as they con- 
duce to them, of moral Conlideration \ and 
as the Ends at which they are aim'd ought to 
be chofen by us, fo thofe Means (hould like- 
wife be chofen, as naturally conducive to thofe 
Ends. But the Cafe is fomewhat different in 
reference to inftituted Means. Thefe, as hav- 
ing no neceflary Connexion with the Pradtice 
of Virtue, are ftridlly Pofitive. Other Means 
might poffibly have been appointed equally 
ferviceable to their Ends; and confequently 
other Means may be prefcrib'd to us, equally 
confiftcnt with Fitnefs and the Reafon of 
Things. 

Thefe Remarks having been offered, in 
order to ftate this Point more clearly, I (hall 
pafs on to (hew what I think myfelf concerned 
to maintain. 

I do 
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I do aflert therefore, in the iirft Pla<tf| 
That God may give us Pofitive Commaadfi^ 
in the relative Senfe of that E3q>rcflion ; or, 
That he may require us to perform or abftain 
from certain Adtions, without afligning the 
proper Grounds and Rcafons of the Com^ 
maud. Such, for Inftance, The Precept 
given to our firft Parents, in reference to the 
Tree of Good and Evil, feetm to be. I (hall 
not prefume to determine Whether there 
might not be fome poifonous Quality in the 
Fruit which occafion'd the Command : Per- 
haps there might: But yet, in the Injundtion 
given to our firft Parents, nothing of this ap- 
pears ; and therefore, their Obfervance of if 
muft have been refolv*d rather into the abfo- 
hite Authority of the Commander, than any 
appearing Reaibn of the Command. 

I do aflert, in the next Place, that Godt 
may give Men Precepts not founded in thi 
moral Reafbns of Things ; Precepts relating 
to Matters which are not to be confider'd a$ 
moral Ends, or as moral neceflary Meaos $ 
and, the Matter of vrhich is not originally fic^ 
nor immediately connedied widi Thii^ which 
are fo. And yet I muft maintain, liiat even 
in fuch Cafes as thefe the Precepts given may 
pot be without a Reafon. The Point required 
may have a reference to fome moral Endj 
find contribute to it, tho* not from the Rea^ 
fon and Nature of Things, yet in virtue of 
pofitive Appointment. This probably wasf 
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the Ground of ieveral laftitutions in the Jewifh 
Law,. They were imposed as Signs and To- 
kens I and having once receivM a Signi^ation 
this way, the Ufc of them did properly fog- 
geft the Things fignify'd. 

Beyond this I muft obferve farther^ thac 
Precepts which are not founded on moral 
Reafons, nor have any reference to Matters 
of that Nature, may yet be built on Reafons 
of Convenience j may contribute to Ibme na- 
tural Advantages, or ferve to guard againft 
Inconvenience and Difadvantage. This per- 
haps may be obferv'd likewife in fbme Ani- 
cles of The Jewifti Law: And the Preccfpt in 
relation to Swine's Flefli, (if the eating it 
fubjei^ed The Jews to greater Inconveniences 
than were incident to other People) may not 
improperly be rank'd under this Head. 

I muft advance a Step farther, and ailert^ 
that fuch pofitive Precepts may proceed from 
God, as exclude not only moral, but likewiie 
natural Reafons, in the Senie before given to 
thefe Words 5 or. That God may confiftently 
with his Attributes enjoin thofe Things, which 
are indifferent both in a moral and a natural 
View. We have an Inftance of this in the 
Gafe of Naaman^ who was required, as a 
Condition of being cur*d of his Leprofy, to 
nvajh /even times in the River Jordan, [2 Kings 
v. 10.] No Queftion can arife whether there 
were any moral Fitncfs in diis Aiftion. And 
if it be fuggefted, that poilibly there might 
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be fomc natural Virtue in tbcfe Waters, w8 
may flill demand, What natural Virtue could 
there be in Numbers ? Why was Naaman re*^ 
quir'd to wa£h rather feven, than ten times ? 
or, What Reafon of either Kind can be af- 
iign*d why one Number fhouldbe preferred td 
another ? 

But what then ! will This Gentleman re-k 
turn upon us ; Doth not God, jn fuch a Cafe^ 
ad arhitrarily? " and if He* ads arbitrarily 
*< in any one Inflance, He oiuft or may do 
*' fo in all. "p. 124. 

What is here fuggefted, is built on anequi* 
vocal Ufe of the Word arbitrary ; The Term 
may be underftood in di£Ferent Senfes ; and 
is frequently fo ufed by this Writer himfelf. 
Now thus much I do readily allow^ If God 
may ad arbitrarily in any one Inftance, He 
may do fo in any other Inftance, the Word 
being underftood in the fame determined 
Senfe of it. But I do deny this Confequence^ 
if the Senfe and Meaning of the Term be 
vary'd. What I have noted will be clearer^ 
by pointing out the feveral Significations of 
the Word in reference to our prefent Pur* 
pofe. 

Arbitrary fometimes implies an ading con- 
trary to the moral Reafons and Fitnejflfes of 
Things. But here I do affirm, in as ftrong 
Terms as thi$ Writer, That God is by no- 
means arbitrary. He neither doth, nor pofG- 
bly can deviate from the Rules of Righteouf* 
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rieiS; and in this Senfe doth nothing by 
mere ablblute Will. 

At other times it fignifies an afting with- 
but regard to n^oral Reaforis, where they arc 
properly a Rule. Herd likewife I do affirm, 
that God cattnot ad arbitrarily. Thofe 
things which are morally fit, muft be the 
Objefts of Divine Approbation ; thofe which 
are morally unfit, iiilill be condemned by 
him. The eternal and nfeceflary Reditudc 
of his Nature requires it. 

But then there is another Senfe of the 
Wdrd, in which I may, and do, affirm, that 
God is Arbitrary ; that-he may aft by mere 
Will and Pleafure ; and muft do fo, if he 
afts at all. I mean in thofe Cafes, where 
the before-mention'd Reafons of Things arc 
entirely unconcern^, arid cannot come into 
Queftion. 

Thus, whether God fhould create thd 
World in this or that Point of Duration^ 

in this or that Part of Space, is in itfclf 

j)crfe£Hy indifferent. And yet, if it were 
ever created at all, it muft have been pro* 
duc*d in fbme particular time, and iome 
determined Space. To affirm therefore round- 
ly, that God cannot do any thing by- 
arbitrary Will, is ihconfiftent with his ha- 
ving created the World ; and will carry 
Men not merely into Deifm, byt into Athcifm 
itfclf 
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Thus again, in reference to the Divtae 
Commands, I do aflert, that where the 
moral and natural Reafons of Things are out 
of Queftion, and therefore incapable of be- 
ing a Rule, God may prefcfibc arbitrarily^ 
and command (if the fixprellion be under- 
ftood rightly) for commanding fake. In fuch 
Cafes, His Will is a fufficient Reafon ibr 
our Obedience; and the Exercifc of our 
Obedience is a fufficient Reafon for his 
Will. 

I do not therefore maintain, that even in 
fuch Cafes as thefe, God determines without 
^ Reafon. I conceive every thing of this 
kind is entirely impoffible to an inteUigenc 
Being. We ourfclvcs, imperfed as we arc, 
have fomc Reafons, right or wrong, for 
cyery deliberate Adion ; and no Queftioa 
can be made but the fupreme Intelligence 
is conftantly determin'd by fome Reafons, 
and thofe the beft which the Nature of the 
Thing will bear. 

What I mean here will be beft explained 
by obierying, that there may be a general 
Reafon to determine things indifferent, where 
there is none aflignable for the particular 
Determination, or the Preference of one in- 
different Thing before another. Thus, in 
the Inftance before produced, a Reafon there . 
was, why the Supreme Being ftiould create 
the World;? and confequently, a general 
Reafon there muft be for producing it in 
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fome dlbtermin'd Time : But yet, as it was in 
itlelf perfeftiy indifferent, whether it were 
created fooner or later, fo there can be no 
IR^eafon aifign'd for the particular Determi- 
nation of Time, or why that one Scafon was 
chofen in preference to another. 

Thu5 again, on Suppofition, that a certain 
A&ion is fit and proper, there may be fever al 
Means. equally ferviceable for the Perform* 
ance of that Adion ; and fcveral Circum-' 
fiances equally fuited to it. In fuch a Cafe 
as this, there may be a* general Reafon for 
fettling either the Means or Circumfiances; 
the Decency of Life, or. Uniformity of Beha- 
viour may fometimes require it. But yet, 
as thefe feveral Means and Circumftauces 
arc fuppos'd to be equally fuited to the 
Adion^ in that View there can be no parti-' 
cular Reafon of Preference; and. therefore: 
the Being, who determines them, muft fo 
far ad by mere Will and Pleafure. 

Again ; Where there are no Reafons, 
cither moral or natural, in the Senfe before 
explained, for the particular Determination 
made, there may ftiil be a fit and proper- 
Occafion ; and this, in fuch Circumftances, 
will become a Reafon. I Ihall explain what 
I: mean by the following Inftance. The 
Sacrament of The Lord's Supper confifts in' 
Eating Bread, and Drinking . Wine, in Re- 
meml^ance of Chri/fy i. e. Xbis outward 
Action is preforib'd to us as an Expreificm of 
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our Gratitude, towards him. Now Gratitudtf 
is a moral Duty; and the Duty of receiving 
the Holy Sacrament, confider'd as an Aft of 
Gratitudd, is of a motal Kind, But then, 
whether the Eating Bread and Drinking Wine^ 
or the Performance of any other outward 
Ceremony ftiould be appointed to exprefe 

diir Gratitude ; This, I fay, is both in 

a moral and natural Account, indi£S:rent^ 
and the Inftitution, in this refpeft, is pofi-ii 
tive.. Notwithftanding this, I muft affirm, 
that there was a proper Occafion for this 
particular Inftitution. It is well known, 
that %q eat Bread, and to drink Wine, in an 
Jjluchariftical Way, had obtained among the 
yews^ and was in Ufe in our Saviour's 
Time. • He confecrates therefore thi» Cere- 
mony ; and takes Occafion from the Prafticc 
of the Jtibifh Church, to fix and fettle an 
Inftitution of his own. 

Once more ; Tho* we ftiould fiippofe no 
Reafons either natural or moral j and no 
luch particular Occafion. as was mentioned 
before, for giving the Command, yet ftill I 
muft aflfert, that fuch a Command may pof- 
fibly proceed from God : For, if every other 
Reafon were wanting,, yet the mere Trial 
and Exercife of our Obedience is of itfelf 
liifficient. Whether any Precepts of this 
Kind have ever been in faft prefcrib'd, is 
another Qucftion, and which we are no 
ways concerned to anfwcr. However, I 
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muft maintain, that fuch Precepts may be 
given us; and that no Conclufions can be 
drawn to the contrary, cither from the Reai- 
foh of the Thing, or the Perfeftions of the 
©ivine Nature. 

I muft now produce fuch Arguments as 
arc proper to confirm the point before ftated : 
And my 

Firft Proof fhall be drawn from the Rela- 
tion which God bears to us as Creator, and that 
abfblute Authority he muft ncceffarily have 
over us on that Account. Now, an Authority 
of this kind muft imply in it a Right to com- . 
mand every Thing which is the Objeft of 
Command ; every Thing in itfelf poffiblc to 
be done, and capable of being required ; in 
fiiort, every Thing confiftent with the Rea-^ 
fon of Things and the Attributes of the 
Divine Nature. 

' What Objeftions then can be alledg'd 
againft God's Right of determining Things 
indifferent ? Are Precepts of this Kind inca- 
pable of being obeyed ? By no means : Are 
fuch Things incapable of being required ? 
No: For, if without a Command every Man 
hath a Right to determine for himfelf, no- 
thing can be plainer than this, that God 
may, if hepleafes, determine for him: An4 
there is nothing which Man may rightly 
perform, but God may as juftly require 

Mr 
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Things in thcrafclvcs ill and wrong, afc 
not the Objcds of Command ; and thcrc^ 
fore cannot be properly required by any Au- 
thority whatfbevcr. Things in thcmfelves fit 
and right, are, I will not fay barely the 
Prober J but the ^eceffitry Matter of juft and 
wife Command : And it is on this Principle 
I maintain, that the Rules of Virtue miift be 
the Commands of God. But then there arc 
other Matters, which are not the neceflary, 
but only the poffible Objcfts of Authority ; 
Things, which may be either required or* 
forbidden, or left undetermined as the Su- 
preme Legiflator pleafes ; and it is in refer- 
ence to thefe chiefly that an abfoluce Autho-i- 
lity i^ ihewn. 

In a Word ; if Things indifferent arc 
capable of being determined by any Power, 
then a Right to determine tliem muft be 
implied in abfolute Authority ; and if afelb- 
Jute Authority may not determine them^ 
then neither ought they to be determined by 
private Will j from . whence thefe notable 
Confequences may be deduced, that there is, 
ftriftly fpeaking, nothing; as to its Ufe indif- 
ferent, nor hath any Man the Icaft Liberty of 
Choice at all. . 

I would argue, in the nei^t place, fronj 
the Relation which we bear to God a$ Crea-^ 
tures, and that full and entire Subjeftion to 
him which this Relation muft neceflarily lay 
lis under. As therefore we are bound from 
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hence to obey every Precept which God 
gives us, ib on the other hand God may give 
us any Precepts which are fitted to try this 
Obedience. But will a ferious Pcrlbn affert, 
that Things indifferent cannot become Mat- 
ter of fuch a Trial ? May we not perform 
thofe Things in virtue of a Command, 
which we might juftly haVe performed with- 
out a Command ? And if we do fb, Do we 
not by this exprefs our Obedience? Nay, 
Do we not exprefs it in the moft ample man- 
ner by performing thofe Things, for which 
we have no Reaibn but purely the Com- 
mand itfelf ? If this be tnie, then I may 
venture to aflert, that pofitive Precepts arc 
not only capable of being given us, fcut the 
ttioft proper Exetcife of our abfolute Sub^ 
jedion to the Supreme Being. 

Obedience may indeed be fhewn in other 
Cafes too. We tnay, and I hope all of us 
do regard the Will of God in performing 
thofe Things which ^re in themfelves fitting. 
In thcfc Cafes we are afted by tSfro diftinft 
Principles ; the appearing Fitnefs of the 
Thing, and a Scnfe of the Divine Pleafure, 
.But it is the later Principle only which 
makes our Adions Inftances of Obedience. 
Any farther than we confidcr moral Virtuei 
as the Will of God, and praftife thcta upon 
that account, we do n6t properly obey GodI 
at all ; we may indeed be termM moral 
M^n, but not in the leaft religious. 
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Now, if Religion itfelf coniifts in obeyiqg 
God, or the afting in virtue of a Divine 
Command, then I conceive it is plain, that 
thofc Things oiay become Inftance$ of Duty 
and Matter of Religion, for which no Rea- 
ibn can be aflign'd but the p>mmand. Our 
Author indeed denies this, and aiferts, that 
we are obliged to ad no farther than the 
Thing required had an antecedent Fitnefs, 
and was proper to have been done without 
any Injundion. Nay, as tho' he had not 
carried the Matter high enough, he maiur 
tains over and above, (hat nothing can be 
Matter of Duty, the Reafon and Fitnefs of 
which is not laid open to us. This is bold 
indeed 1 and I conceive at pnc Stroke diredly 
overthrows all Obligations of Obedience to 
God. For, if we are concerned tq perform 
every thing, the moral Fitnels qf which ap- 
pears, even without the Intervention of a 
Precept ; and if the I)iyine Authority itfelf 
cannot oblige us but by ailigning the moral 
Realbns of the Precept ; then all Flngage- 
inents on our Part muft arife, not from the 
Confideration of the Divine Will, bpt of 
pur own Realbn. Op this Foot all Authq^ 
rity on God*5 Part, and all Obedience pa 
purs, muft bq perfectly deftroy'd. « 

To this I will defire Liberty tp add ano^ 
ther Argument drawn from the manifeft and 
inexcufable Abfurdities of the contrary Opi-^ 
pion. If God cannot give us ppfitive Prp*. 
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cepts, nor require any thing to be done by us 
which was not equally neceflary before the 
Command, then I conceive this Confequenc? 
arifes ; neither hath any other Being a Righ( 
to prefer ibe in Matters of this Nature ; for, 
there can be no Right or Power in the Crea- 
ture, which doth not fubfift more eminently 
in the Creator, Let us fee how, on this 
Foot, Society and Government can be fup- 
ported. 

In the firft place, Nothing can be required 
by the Civil Power, which was not, upon its 
own account, incumbent on us antecedently 
to the Prefcription : And where different 
Meafures may equally conduce to the fame 
End, there they muft be left entirely unde-^ 
tcrmin-d ; becaufc, in fuch Cafes, there can 
be no particular Reafon for Choice or Pre- 
ference. From whence it will follow, that 
one of the great Defigns of Civil Power is 
entirely voided, vi^. An uniting the vvhole 
Force of the Community, and a joint profe- 
cuting the lame End by the fame Means. 

In the next place ; Before any Civil In- 
junctions can take place, the particular Rea- 
fon and Fitnels of the Injundion muft lifee- 
wife be given. This bath been afferted 
>vith. regard to God ; and therefore muft 
equally hold with regard to the Civil Magi- 
:(trate. Now, if no Comipand can be effec- 
tual unlefs .the Reafons of it be diftindly fet 
fS>«lJ, it i§ eq^^liy rieceffary, th^t thp 
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Strength and Force of thefe Reafons fhould 
be diftinftly pefcciv'd : For, to that Perfon, 
by whom they are not perceiv'd, they are 
not Reafons. From hence it follows, that 
no Subjeft is bound to aft in any Inftance 
farther than he himfelf thinks fit, and is in- 
din'd to do fo. For, on this Hypothefis, 
he can be under no Obligation but what 
arifes from the Reafons percciv'd by him ; 
of which he Qnly is the proper Judge ; and 
therefore, he only can determine whether 
the Command (hall be oblerv'd or no. If 
this be the Condition of Things, and Liberty 
is to be underftood in fuch a Latitude, then 
are we reduc'd to a State of Nature indeed : 
Every Man hath a Right to aft in all 
refpefts as in his own great Wifdom he fhall 
judge fit: No one hath any Pretence to ccn- 
fure or puniih him : Every one who offers 
to controul him, doth fo far ufurp on his 
native Privilege: He is plainly Lord of 
himfelf, and entirely independent on any 
Authority whatfoever. Thefe are Pofitions 
no more confiftent with general Intereft thaq 
common Senfc. 

Let us fee now what Objeftions arc 
allcdg'd by our Author againft the Poflibi- 
lity of pofitive Precepts in Matters of Reli- 
gion. And, 

I . He objefts, that if God be unchangea- 
ble, our Duty to him muft be fb too; from 
the Beginning of the World to the End of it 
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always the fame; incapable of being changM 
cither in whole or in part : And confe*- 
quently, that no Petfon, if he comes from 
God, can teach us any other Reltgioti, or 
give us any Precepts but what are founded 
on the Relations in which we ftand to God 
and Man [p. 20.] 

We allow and contend that God is un*- 
<:faangeable in his Nature and his Will ; and 
the general Duties which we owe to him are 
likewife unchangeable. Love, Thankful^ 
nefs, Truft and Obedience ever were, and 
ever will be Duties ; to whic|i may be 
added all the ieveral Methods of Goiidud^ 
which refuk from the Relations \ti which Vft 
ftand either to God or our fellow CreatUresl 
But the Queftion before us, is, Whether 
God may not fuperadd to thelc fbme Points 
of a pofitive Nature ; whether, fince Obc*- 
dience in the general is a Duty founded da 
the moral Realbns of Things, God may not 
aflign ibme particlilar Inftances for the Ex-* 
ercife of this Obedience ; and efpecially, if 
$he Things iniifted on be, in fome refpeds, 
naturally convenient, and adapted to the 
Service and Improvement of Vertue ? 

Our Author maintains the contrary ; and 
alledges, ** that to fuppofc any things [en- 
** joinM by Revelation] which are not of a 
" moral Kind, and did not oblige pcrpe- 
** tually, muft fuppofc a Change in the 
« Mind of God- *' [p. 151.] If there be 
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any Force in this Kind of arguing, it rauft 
be refblv'd into the following Principle, 
viz. God cannot will that any thing fhould 
be done in Time, which he did not will 
jhould be done from Eternity.* If this be 
admitted, then muft we deny, that the 
World was ever created by himj and that 
he can, confiftently with his Attributes, 
exert any Afts whatlbever ad extra:, for 
fuch Ads muft be exerted in Time; and 
confcquently, muft fuppofe . fome prior and 
antecedent Duration. But, according to this 
Gentleman, fuch a Change in reference to 
the Ads of God, muft infer a like Change of 
Will ; and therefore muft entirely deftroy 
his Immutability. 

The real truth of the Cafe is this j God 
neither ddes, nor wills any thing in Time, 
which he did not* will from Eternity : But 
then, what he wilPd from Eternity may 
receive its EfFcd and Accompliftiment in 
Time ; And the particular Seafon in which 
it is accomplifli-d, is that very Seafon which 
God determin 'd from all Eternity. The 
yewijb Inftitution was what God will'd from 
all Ages : But then he decreed, that thii 
Inftitution fliould take place in fome deter- 
mined Time ; fliould laft for a certain Pe^ 
riod ; fliould at length give way to another 
Inftitution more perfed, and better accom- 
modated to the then State and Condition of 
Things, fo this way of thinking, however 
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the particular Inftanccs ofiObcdience be va- 
ried, the Divine Will is one and unvaried. 

I have taken occafion to oblerve before, 
that God never docs or icjoins any thing 
without fome fufficient Reaibns ; as theie 
Reafons therefore vary, his Ads muft vary 
likewife: His Will however is unchanged, 
as being always fuited to that which is pro« 
per and realbnable. • In this I am fiipported 
by a notable Conceffion of our Author him- 
fclf, viz. " To alter one's Condud as Cir- 
^' cumftances alter, is not only an A£t of 
^^ the grcateft Prudence and Judgment, but 
*^ is confiftent with the greateft Steadinefi/' 
p. 105. If this be true, then to. give us 
pofitive Inftitutions on proper Occafions ; or, 
to alter thefe Inftitutions as ,Circumftances 
alter, is entirely dcfenfible; is an Ad of 
Reafon and Prudence ; is confiftent with the 
greateft Steadinefs ^ or, with that very Im- 
mutability from which the prefent Objedion 
is drawn. . 

That Precepts of this kind therefore may 
be altered, doth not arile from any Change 
in the Will of God, but from the Circum- 
ftances of Things thcmlelves. They were 
originally imposed, whenever they have been 
imposed, not abfolutely without any Reafon j 
this State of the Cafe we rejed entirely; 
there are, and always muft be fome Reafons 
for them, tho' they may not appear to us. 
But as tfeefc ycry Reafons are themfelves 

mutable. 
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imttabk, ib thcfe Precepts muft be lb too : 
And the Change ol' fiich Inftitutions, as the 
Reafons of them alter, is, in truth, an 
Argument of the Stability of God's Will, 
which unalterably refolves upon thofe things 
vxhich are beft and litteft upon the whole- 

A fecond Objedion, drawn from God's 
Wifdom, is thus fet forth ; " Whatfoever 
*^ is in itlclf indifferent, either as to Matter 
*^ or Manner, muft be fb to an all-wife Being, 
*^ who judges of Things as they are : And 
^^ for the fame Reafbn that he commands 
^^ Things that are Good, and forbids thofe 
'^ which are Evil, he leaves Men at Liberty 
^^ in all Things indifferent " fp. laa.] — 
" To fuppofe [the contrary J would be to 
^^ make God aft unreafonably ; (ince all 
^^ thofe Reaibns which obli^d him to com-- 
^^ mand Good, and to forbid Evil Things^ 
^^ muft wholly ceafe in relation to a Sub- 
** Jcft> which by being indifferent partakes 
« of neither. " [p 134, 135.] 

If there be any Force in the Argument 
here alledg'd, it will carry us a great deal 
farther than this Writer himfelf intends : It 
will conclude not only againft God's deter«- 
mining in Things indifferent, but like wife 
againft all Determinations of this Kind, tho' 
they fliould arife from private Will and 
Pleafure ; and confcqucntly, whilft our Au- 
thor would fecm to enlarge Men's Liberty, 
he- doth nK)ft effedually fubvert i&. For,*^ 

if 
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if it be ti^roniiftent with WiiHom in God to 
command or forbid Things in themfelv<», 
indifferent, ( becaufe it is fuppos'd there caa 
be no End or Reafon for fuch Determination) 
it muft be equally inconiiftent with Wifdonpi 
in Men to make any Choice in Caies of thia 
Nature ; and fo far forth as they prefume to 
a& eich^ way, they muft deviate from 
what is fit and proper, as chufing without 
any fufiicient Grounds or Reafbns of Choice, 
i^ccording to this way of arguing, Things 
by being indifferent in themfelves, are not 
indifferent as to their Uie ; and to leave 
Men to their Liberty is to deftroy it. 

I do readily allow, that to an alUwiic 
Being every Thing appears as it really is ^ 
Things effentially Good, as fuch ; Thicilga 
eflentially Evil, as Evil; and Things ia 
tliemielves indifferent, as indifferent : But 
then I do deny the Coniequence which our 
Author would (deduce from thence, viz. 
that God cannot, conliftently with his Wijf- 
dom^ give us any Precepts in reference to 
Things indifferent. 1 muft maintain the 
dircft oppofite Conclufion j and affert. That 
if ^ all* wife Being judges of Things indif- 
jEerent as ilich, he mufb judge of them a» 
thp poiSble Objeds of Command ; for thi» 
yexj Nature of Indi&rency confifts in this, 
th^t Things of that Kind may equally be* 
determia'd to either Side. 
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Nor will it at all follow, that if Points of 
this Kind ihould be fettled by a Divine 
Command, God would iri fuch Cafes aft 
linrcafonably. I do admit, that all thofc 
Reafons which oblig'd him to command 
thofe Things which are in themfclves Good, 
and to forbid thole Things which are in 
themfclves Evil, mull wholly deafe in rela- 
tion to a Subjcft, which by being indifferent 
partakes of neither, Thcfe Reafons, I grant, 
muft ceafe : But what then ? Does it follow, 
that becaule Precepts of this Kind are not 
founded on moral and neceffary Reafons, 
therefore they can be biiilt on none at ill ?- 
If Precepts of this Kind may prove fubfer-- 
vient to the Interefts of Virtue; if they may 
conduce to fome temporal Convenience ; if 
they may promote the Order and Decency 
of civil or religious Life ; if, laflly, they 
may be a proper Exercife of our entire Obe-* 
dience to the Divine Will, then there may 
be Reafons for giving them : And if fuch 
Reafons there really are, then to determine 
Points in a moral View indifferent, is not to 
aft unreafonably. 

Of this our Author was aware \ and 
therefore fubjoins, " If there were any Rea<*. 
^ foh to deprive Men of their Liberty in 
^* Things indifferent, they would then ceafe 
« to be indifferent/' The Fallacy of the 
Argument lies in the Ufe of the Word Indif^ 
fsrenty which muft be opposed, not to pru- 

dential) 
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dencia], but Co moral and abiblutely nccei^ 
fary Reafons. It is in this Scnfc our Author, 
On moft Occafions, ufcs it j and the Qucftion 
I have all along been debating is thus ftated 
by himfelf, viz. " Whether God, who for 
^^ many Ages did not command or forbid 
*^ any Thing, but what was moral or im- 
^ moral, htth in ibme Cafes iifu'd out Coni«- 
*^ mandfl, which have no Foundation in 
•^ I^eafQn. '* Ck>mmands which have no 
Foundation in Reafon, muft plainly fignify 
Gomoiands not founded in moral Reafons : 
And^ on feveral other Occafions, he ftre«- 
nuoufly maintains, that nothing can become 
Matter of Religion, which is not in itfelf, 
and eteroaUy obliging. If this be the. Cafe, 
then Things may ftill remain in themfelves 
indifferent, notwithftanding the foregoing 
Reaibns for .determining their Ufe ; and to 
iettk thetn^ may, in a prudential View, be 
proper, tho' it were not abfolutely and eter- 
nally neceffary. 

i A Third Objcftion is drawn from God*s 
Goodneis, the whole Amount of which is 
this ; to give us pofitive Precepts, or to- 
detemine Things in themfelves indifferent, 
muft fo fat impair that Liberty, in which 
our Happinels itfelf oonfifts : [V. p. 1 35.3 
It hazards, without any Neceffity, our eter- 
nal Concerns, and muft place Men in a 
, much worie Condition, than if they had 

. ; .N: . been 
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been oqly fubjed to the Law of Nature. 
[V. p. laj.] 

It is aiferted, in the fir ft place, that God 
cann6t prefcribe to us in Matters indifferent, 
becaufe this is inconfiftent with human Hap- 
pinefs ; and it is alTerted farther, that human 
Happinels muft depend on our Liberty in 
all fuch Things. Yet, notwithftanding this, 
our Author is fo little fenfiblc of the Diffi- 
culties which arife from hence, tl;iat, in 
another place, he reprefents the extream 
Eafinefs of obeying fuch Precepts ; and tells 
us, ^^ There is nothing of this Kind which 
" fome Men will not punftually obfcrve, 
** in hopes to attone for their darling Vices.*' 
[p. 142, 177.] Thus far indeed he afferts 
truly, and may be juftified by Fk€t and 
Experience. But doth not this fuppofe, 
that there may be lefs Trouble in obeying 
Precepts of a pofitive^ than ^f a moral 
Kind ? and confequently, that mere Obe- 
dience is no more inconfiilent with prefent 
Happinefs in the one Cafe, than in the 
other? ■ \ 

In truth, to give us pofitive Commtods 
on proper Occafions, is fo far from deftroy- 
ing, that it really tends to improve our 
Happinefs, If the Commands are any way 
inftrumental to moral Virtue ; or ferve to 
pron)ote fbme temporal Advantage^ or to 
guard againft fome temporal Di^dvantage, 
I the Point before us is clear : Things are 

then 
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then determin'd for our Good ^ aod the Ufe 
of our Liberty is reftraiu'd in thofe Cafes, 
in which we might ocherwife turn it againft 
ourfeivcs. 

To this we may add, that if there be in 
human Nature a ftrong Appetite of Free- 
dom, (as indeed there is) yet ftiil no moral 
Fleafi^rcs can ariie fi^om theExercife of fuch a 
Freedom. The Satisfadion of haying made 
a Choice on trifling Confiderations is itfelf 
trifling : JBut to conflder, that whilfl: we ad, 
,we pay an Obedience to an aH-good and au 
all-wife Being, this cannot but minifter to 
us a Pleafure indeed: And we^fhall reap a 
Satis&dion from the Confcioufhefs of obey- 
ing God vaftly fuperior to any Thing we can 
gain by gratifying ourfelves. 

To go. on; It is allcdg'd, in the next 
place, that to give us pofitiye Commands, is 
to hazard, without any Neceflity, our Eter«p 
nal. Concerns. And as God cannot pumih 
us for negleding thofe Things which have 
no Worth or Value in themfelves, lb it is 
equally impoilible he fliould give us any 
Precepts in relation to them. [V. p. 122.] 

But I would defire to know, whether Obe- 
dience to the Will of God be not a moral 
and neccflary Duty : If it be fo, then Dif- 
obedience muft be eflentially wrong and 
puniftiable ; and Men incur the Divine Dif- 
pleafurc, not by negleding a Thing indif- 
ferent, but dijfobeying a Divine Command, 

N 2 The 
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The Cafe therefore is not fairly ftated in the 
Objeftion. The doing or forbearing Things 
indifferent, are not the Terms of Salvation : 
It is plac'd on quite another Foot, viz. An 
Obedience to the Will of God : This furely 
is by no means unneceifary ^ becauie it is in 
its own Nature and eternally unfit, that 
thofe ihould enjoy the Divine Favour, who 
are regardlefi of the Divine Fieafure. 

How far God's Will reaches in this re* 
gard, is, or may be known hj us certainly ; 
jfbr nothing can be to us a Matter of Duty^ 
which is plac'd beyond our Knowledge; 
But then, if we wilfully negled to inform 
curfelves ; or being informed, perverfly 
difpute the Point, we aft difagreeably to 
that Relation in which we ftand to God; 
and the Miferies which we incur thereby, 
do, not arife from the Will of a eapricious or 
unkind Being, but the unalterable Determi- 
nations of infinite Wifdom and Goodnefs. 

There remains but one Thing farther to 
be confider'd under this Head, viz. That 
to give Men pofitive Precepts muft place 
them in a worie Condition, than if they 
were only fubjeft to the Law of Nature. 
Thofe who have no other Law, can be 
judg'd by that alone ; and therefore dannot 
hazard the Favour of God by a Difregard 
to Things indil^rent. 

The ObjeftioG is built on this Pxinciple, 
viz. that our Condition muft be nece^arily 

cither 
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either worfe or better, in proportion as our 
Obligations are of a greater or lefs Extent ; 
thofe being fuppos'd the happicft who hare 
leaft to do, amd feweft Du^i^ to difcharge. 
If this, extravagant Principle be admitted, 
then muft we aflert, that the wifeft and 
greateft Men are more unhappy than the 
meaneft and moft illiterate; becaiufc their 
Circnmftances and Views oi Things will 
proportiofliably increafe their Duties ; and 
feveral Points will be to them obligatory^, 
from which the Condition of other Pcrfbns 
might excufe them. From hence it IbUowff, 
that as Irapcovcmcnt in Wifdom and Know-P- 
ledge is a Misfortune 9 and Men's Happinefs 
confifb, not in knowing, but being. igno«> 
rant, £> tbofe Beings which know the leafir, 
(and therefore are moft free from religious 
Obligations) are moft happy. Let our Ad- 
yerfa;ries. pindlie this Conclufion, and prdfer, 
if they pleafe, the Condition of Brutes be*- 
fore that of Men : Thcfc Creatures, as they 
are incapable of any Obligations, fo can they 
jrun no Haizards. 

In truth^ our JIappinefs is not impaired, 
but increased by the Extent of our religious 
Knowledge. If out Obligations are from 
h«nce enlarged, thd Advantages which will 
arife ^om* anfwering thefe Obligations muft 
be proportionable : And the Rewards of 
Obedience will always ballance the Puniih* 
mon^s of Diibbed ioice. 

N 3 I have 
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I hare noted already, that abfblute SuB- 
zniffion to the Divine Will is a neccflary 
Duty. The Trial and Excrcife therefore of 
this Submiflion cannot place ns in a worfe 
State than the Exercife of any other Duty. 
It ferves to improve and better us, and to 
redder us more fir Objeds of Favour. 

Still the Argument will be ftronger, if 
the Matters in which our Obedience is try'd 
fliall likewife help forward the common In- 
terefts of Virtue ^ if they are Fences againft 
Temptations; apt to fiiggeft to us proper 
Sentiments ; or, in any other fefped, conduce 
to the Improvement of a virtuous Temper. 
If this be the Cafr, then Precepts of this 
Kind ferve not to hazard, but to ftcure and 
facilitate our Salvation y and to negled them, 
when given, is to dcfert the Intercfts of that 
Virtue, they are intended to lupport. 

I am carried on by this Remark to confi- 
der a fourth Objeftion allcdg'd by our Au- 
thor, viz. That pofitive Precepts are preju- 
dicial to tlje real Intercfts of Virtue; and 
lead the way to the groffeft and moft icnfe- 
Icfs Supcrftition. The Objedion is thus 
ftated p. 141. '^ It is certain that the Mind 
^* may be overloaded as well as the Body : 
*' And the more it is taken up with the 
^' Obfervation of Things which are not of a 
♦^ moral Nature, the lels will it be abje to 
f^ attend to thofe that are j which requiring 
* t|ie Application of the whole Man, can 
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thofe Pcrfons on whom they arc. impofi'd* 
l^ut, if pofitivc Inftitutions may, in fome 
Cafes, be prejudicial, doth it follow, they 
muft therefore be (b in all ? Arc Fire and 
Water abfolutely ufelcfs and m'^cbicvous, 
bccaufe in certain Circumftances the worft 
Confequences have arifen from them ? * In 
like manner, pofitive Inftitutions may be of 
real Service in £brae Cafes, whatever Incon«p- 
vcniences may poflibly arife in others ; for 
the. Prejudice they may occafion, doth by 
no means arife from hence, that they ar$ 
pofitive, but from another quite different 
Gonfidejration, 

. Let us admit, that the Mind may be 
overloaded \ and that too much Shew and 
^d Outfide may divert us from attending ta 
Matters of more Importance. What then \ 
Is nothing of this Kind to be allowed ' of 9 
and muft we rcje£t the Ufe, becaufe Incon^ 
Veniences will arife from the Abufc of it ? 
Our Author indeed ^fferts, ^* That Things 
^ of a moral Nature require the Application 
^^ of the whole Man, and therefore caq 
^^ never be rightly performed whilft the 
*' Mind, by laying Strcls on other Things, 
V^ is diverted from attending co them/' Ta 
which we reply, That altho' the Matter o^ 
pofitivc Inftitutions be not, as to Hs Nature, 
moral, yet Obedience to them, when com^ 
piapded by Ggd, isfb; and the Strefi which 
. \%y or pugh| to b^ )aid pi) x^tnx^ does not 

fcgay^ 
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regard their mere Matter, (which is con* 
fcfs'd to be in itfelf indifferent) but the. 
Will and Authority of the Impolcr ; from 
whence it follows, that the Mind is fo fax 
from being diverted, by Inftitutions of this 
Kind, from attending to moral Duty, that 
the right Obiervatton of them implies arid 
ripquixea a ftrid Attention ta it. To which 
may be added farther, that pofitive loftitu*- 
tions them&kes may have a dired View to 
Morality or Religion; They may be of 
ilngular life and Service this Way ; . and 
confequently, they are ib far from being- 
cflentially injurious, that fomettung of this 

Kind may be highly neceflary to fupport: 

• 

To xp^e this more evident, I fhall ob^ 
ferve, that no Religion bath ever yet £bl>- 
iifted in Fad without foine Inftitutions^ 
Mere Natural Religion, Mritfaout any things 
inflltuted of any Kind, is nothing but Idea, 
^d hath no Exiftence but in the Mind^ 
Where God hath not been pleased to make 
Appointments of this Nature, Men have 
doot it for diemfelves ; and hence 'tis that 
fuch Inftitutions have been liable to the 
iame Impei^edions to which Men themielvef 
are iul^^. Yet, however frequently they 
have err'd in their particular Determinations, 
tjieir Judgment concerning the general Foine 
is miqueftionaUe ; and the Argument to bff 
4fmn firoro hciM?c h^t^ Ml th^t Fprqe, which 
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general, I may fay, univeiial Confent 

can give it. 

Let it be obferv'd, in the next place, that 
one great Point of Religion, is. The Wor- 
fiiip of the Supreme Being. Now, admit- 
ting that the Excellency of religious Wor- 
fiiip will depend on the inward Senfe of the 
Worftiipper, yet ftill, this Worihip itfelf 
cannot be perfbrm'd without fbmething ex-: 
ternaU It requires Rites and Ceremonies of 
ibme Kind or other. It implies not only an 
inward Senfe of the Divine Perfedions, and 
of our Engagements to the Supreme Being, 
Init like wife fuch an outward Expreifion of 
it, that the reft of Mankind may be Wit- 
nefles of our Piety. But can this be done 
without any Rites at all ? Are Men intimate-* 
]y confcious to each other's Thoughts ; or^ 
are they capable of knowing them, other- 
wife than they are revealed by fbmething 
external ? As well might we reafbn and 
difcourfe with each other, without the Ufe 
of Signs, as exprefs our Piety, in ^the prefent 
Cafe, without fbmething external. 

It may be noted farther, that as external 
Rites are neceffary, as being Expreffions of 
our inward Piety, fo are they likewife ufe- 
ful to ftrengthen and cherifh this Piety itfelf. 
I do by no means affirm, that Rites of every 
Kind are fcrviceable in this Cafe. A wrong 
Choice may indeed be made. But what I 
maintain! is this ; Rites, when fitly chofen, 

may 
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may become the Signs of Ibmething internal; 
and when they are £b, the right Ufe of 
them will ibggeft thofe Sentiments of which 
they are the Signs. Thus it happens in 
other Cafes like wife : Words, whether fpo- 
ken or written, have no neceflary Connec- 
tion with Ideas, nor are they naturally figni- 
ficatit : But yet^ when the Senfe of them is 
once determinM by Ufe, they iuggeft to tia 
the Ideas they are defign'd to reprelent, and 
become ufeful even in the Exercife of our 
own inward Reaibning. 

I hope it may appear frofti Ihis kind of 
arguing, that 'poiitive Inftitiitions are not 
Incumbrances on real Virtue and Religion ; 
that they do not neceffarily divert the Mind 
from that which is in its own Kature exceU 
lent ^ but may, when difereetly ehofen, be- 
come ferviceable to the befjb Furpofes. Stilt 
it will be infilled, that whatever Ufe may 
polfibly be made of them, yet this is bat- 
lancM by Confequences of another Kind. It 
hath been affirmed, that they lead the Way 
to Superfiition j " For if Men are once 
^* brought to believe that thefe Things 
*^ are good for any Thing, they will be 
^^ apt to believe that they are good for all 
" Things.'^ 

In reply to this, I muft acknowledge, that 
it is difficult to account for all the Follies of 
Mankind. There are no Principles, how«- 
(ver (pertain or important, from which weak 
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Men may not pretend ' to draw bad Conclu- 
fii)n8 ; nor are there 1 any Matters j however 
iifeful, which may not be applied to evil 
Purpofes by the perverfe. The Queftion, 
therefore, in the preient Cafe, ought to be. 
Not, Whether weak Perfons may not £bmc« 
times make a bad Ufe of pofitive Inftitu-i 
tions ; but, Whether fuch Ipftitutions do of 
themfelves lead to it: — r N&fy Whether 
Men may not, by perverting theie Inftitu-* 
tions, become fuperftitiqut > ^^y Whether 
the right Ufe of them doth, in its own Ha^ 
ture, tend |o Superftition. 

Our Author, who objeds againft pofitive 
Inftjtutians on thjs Foot, in another Place 
tells us^ that Religion itfelf hath been mudo 
the Caufe i>t Miiibhief, and' reiider'd deftr uc-^ 
tivt oS the coo^mon Welfer e. . To this pmw 
jjofe he obfefVQs £p. 1(^5.} *^ Tho' we cry 
^^ up the gre^t Advantage we have above 
^^ other Axiimals in beit^ .capable of Refc 
M giiOn^ yet thofe Animals we defpife foi 
♦^ the Waat of «, herd moft fbcially togc-. 
^^ tber, &c. '* — - Ai>d afterwards, ^^ Men^ 
f ^ tbo* t-hey cannot fubfift/ hut in Society, 
^ ahd have Hand^, Speech^ and Reafon to 
^ qualify thwi for the Bkfling of it above 
*^ all other Animals ; nay, what is more, 
** have Reltgioli, defign'd to. uoitc them in 
•^ the 61m Bonda of Love and Friendfhip, 
<^ and to engage them to vie with one ano* 
^* ther in ^1 gpod Officw i and the good-» 

^^ natur*d 
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" natur'd Laity too have, at a vaft Expeocc, 
^* hir'd Pcrfons to inculcate thefe generous 
^ Notions } yet, alas ! in Ipite of all thefc 
*^ Helps and Motives, Religion has been 
^^ .made, by thefe very Ferfons, a Pretence 
^^ to render Men unibciable, fierce, and 
^i cruel, and to aft every thing deftruftive 
** to the common Welfare. • ' What then ; 
muft all Religion therefore be difearded? 
One might b^ tempted to fufpeft that thefe 
are our Author's Sentiments ; for he introduces 
his Refleftions in this Place by intimating, that 
Animals which want Religion are in better 
Circumftances than thofe which have it. But, 
Avhatever this Gentleman may think of the 
Matter, it will be difficult to perfiiade Man<^ 
kind to pait with their Religion on this 
Score. They will be apt to imagine that 
thefe Mifehiefs arife rather from the Want 
of inward Religion, than the having* it ; 
and confequently, that this is a ftronger Ar«*- 
gument for cultivating Religion, than dii> 
carding it. 

Yet be this as it will; as to the Cafe of 
poiitive Inflitutions I muft obferve, that they 
do not of themfelves lead to Superftition. 
This confifts in laying greater Streis on 
Matters which refpeft Religion, or are fup- 
posM to do fe, than they can beai* : Whitft 
therefore Men cofifidcr Things as they really 
arc, no Superfiition can arife. To obferve 
pofitive Inftictttions as fuch, is to aft agree- 
ably 
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ably to the Nature of Things; it giveis 
them. their jufl: and proper Weight; and 
confequently, • is neither fuperftitious in it- 
felfy nor hath it the leaft Tendency that 
.Way: And to obferve them as appointed 
by God, when they have in fad been €0 ap- 
pointed, is to coniider Things as they really 
are ; it alcribes . to them juft fo much as 
Things io confider'd, demand ; and there- 
fore muft be highly fitting and reafonable. 

With reference to this Point, Men betraj 
their Superftition principally in thclc Three 
Cafes, viz. Either by confidering Things 
which are merely Pofitive, as excellent in 
themfelves, and in their own Nature Moral; 
Or.elfe, by confidering Inflitutions merely 
Human, as Divine; Or, laftly, by laying 
too great Weight on any Inflitutions, whe- 
ther Human or Divine. And it muft be 
. confefs'd that Men have, at difiS^rent Times^ 
crs'd in each of thefe reipeds. However^ 
IS this a Reafon why God fhould give us' no 
pofitive Inftitutions at all ? 

Our Author, 1 have obferv'd, chufes the 
Affirmative, atid builds on this Principle, 
f^ that if Men are brought to believe that 
^^ pofitive Inftitutions are good for any 
^^ Thing, they will be apt to believe they 
.<* are good for all Things. " They will be 

ipt to believe this : But from whence 

doth this Aptncls, this Tendency to Super- 
ftition arifci — From the Nature of pofi- 
tive 
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tive Inftitucions ? By no means ; for pofitive 
Inftitutions, as fuch, do not lead us to 
think them Moral ; Human Inftitutions, as 
Human, do not lead us to think them 
Piyine ; add, admitting that pofitive Infti- 
tutiohs are good for fomething, it doth bj 
no means follow, nor doth it feem to follow, 
that they muft be good for all Things. 

The Cafe is plain enough from our Au«- 
thor's own State of it. ^^ If, fays he, Men 
^ are brought to believe that pofitive IniU- 
^ tutions are good for any Thing, ^ey will 
^^ be apt to believe, that they are good for 
^ all Things " This Error arifes purely 
from themfelves, and the fad Corrupti(HU 
they give way to. They are willing to 
compound Matters at the eafieft Rate; and 
becaufe the outward Gerem(»iies of Religion 
are more eafily gone thro', than inward wd 
fincere Piety, they endeavour to make thefe 
Performances ferve inftead of it. A fatal 
£rror this, no doubt, and fuch as takes off 
from all the Worth and Value of thefe Per- 
formances themfolves. But if^ in order to 
avoid this Confequence, all pofitive InfUtu- 
dons were difcarded, would this at all mend 
the Matter ? Would there be lefs Impiety, 
or lefs Superftition than there is at prefent ? 
I believe not: By giving up thefe Out- 
wards of Religion, we cannot long preferve 
the inward Set^e of it ; for Natural Rel^oti 
QC?«r yet fobfiited^widiom fometlvngof In- 

IHtutcd. 
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ftituted. And as to Supeiilition, pray hovr 
is this entirely remov'd by difcarding Infti- 
tutions ? May we not fliew as much Super-- 
ilition by an unreafonable Avoiding, as by 
a groundlcfs and fond Praftice of certain 
Things ? Is hot This, to lay greater StrelA 
qn an Omiflion, than the Nature of the 
Thing will bear ; and confequeatly, Is not 
this a real Inftance of SuperftitioD ? 

One thing more I muft note on this Occa- 
Con, viz. that Men may as really diicoveF 
Superftition in the Fra^ice of Moral Duties^ 
as the Ferformaoce of Inftituted. For, if 
SuperlHtion implies the laying greater Streft 
on any Matters relating to Religion, than 
they can reasonably bear, then in all thofe 
Caies where Men orer-ratc any moral Per- 
formances, and maice one Duty ftipply the 
room of others, they are really fuperfiitious* 
But is this an imaginary <» groundlcfs Sup^ 
pofition ? Have we not daily Inftances of 
Perlbns, who hope to attone for their Mif- 
carriages in one Kind by an extraordinary 
Rigour in others ? Is not Benevolence, and 
Good-nature Itfelf ibmetimes made the WbiM 
ofReligion; — -TocovercveryotherDefeil; 
and to fiipply the Want of every other Yir* 
tue P Frar what is this, but a Superflitiob in 
lat then ; Muft Morality there* 
dcd, and to avoid Supperftition, 
oiiriclves into Profanenefs ? No 
'his is dn Error in the worft 
Extream, 
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£x:tream, and will be foUow'd by Confc- 
quences Ten thouiand times more dangerous 
than the worfi; Kind of Superftitibn can lemd 
Men into- 

I muft grant indeed, that Superftitioii is t)a(^, 
and we are concerned to guard againft it as well 
as we catu. But How, after all, muft we 

do this ? By reducing every Thing to 

Natural Religion ? This, alas ! is an im- 
j)ra£ticab|ie Scheme ; and, if pradicable, yet 
would not reach the Purpole, unlefs we could 
make Men in every refped Wife •, which, if 
we were able to do, no Difficulties would 
ever arifc from Matters Inftituted. 

In fliort, there is but one way of doing 
this to any Purpole: Let us endeavour 
heartily to dilcover the Will of God, Whe- 
ther by the Light, of Human Reafbn, or from 
Divipe Revelation. Whatever fliall appear 
to be the Divine Will from either Confidera- 
tion, we muft adhere to it inviolably ; 
Whatever cannot be prov'd on this Foot, is 
no Part of Religion. This is the general 
R.ule, to which we muft add Nothing, and 
from which we muft diminifh Nothing. To 
do the one is Superftition, to do the other is 
Impiety. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Whether Natural and Re^ed'd Reli-- 
gion be neceffarily one and the fame ^ 
and if not^ Wherein the proper fDif- 
ttn6iion between them doth conjif. 




HIS Qucftion naturally arifcs 
from the two laft, and will 
receive a Determination from 
coniidering what may realbn- 
ably be offered on thofe former Heads, 
If the Law, or Religion of Nature be ab- 
folutely perfed j and if it be immutable in 
fuch a Senfe as to be incapable either of 
Addition or Diminution, we muft, 1 think, 
conclude (as our Author does) " That Na- 
*^ tural and Reveard Religion are one and 
the fame ; that they differ only as to the 
Manner of their being communicated ; 
[p. 3.]^ and that Chriflianity, tho' the 
Name be of a later Date, muft be as old 
*^ and extenfive as human Nature/' [?• 4-1 
But, on the other Hand^ If the Law or Re- 
ligion 
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igion of Nature be not ablblutcly pcrfcd ; 
nor immutable in that Scnlc in which our 
Author contends it is, then we fliall be ob- 
liged to take the other Side of the Qiieftion, 
and to maintain that they differ from each 
other, as well with regard to the Subjcft 
Matter of each, as the Way and Manner 
of their being made known to us, 

But however, tho* our Author be thus far 
regular in his Deduftidn, whilft he infers 
the entire Unity of Natural and Rereal'd 
Religion, from the abfolute Perfeftion and 
Immutability of the former, yet I cannot 
lee why, upon the Whole of his Scheme, 
he fhould be led to take any Notice of this 
Conclufion at all. It is the great Dcfign of 
his Book to prove. That there neither hath 
been, nor can be any Revelation. If this 
be lb, then what Occafion is there for in- 
fifting, that Natural and ReveaPd Religion 
muft be the fame ? What Occafion for fiip- 
pofing a Point, which, upon his Principles, 
he muft not fuppofe ; and which it is his 
great Purpofe to overthrow ? It muft icem 
odd to every By-.ftander, that this Gentle- 
man (hould concern himfelf with proving 
£uch extraordinary Points as thefe, ** That 
*' Natural and Reveal'd Religion are one 
^^ and the fame ; " and, " That Chriftiani- 
*' ty is as old as the Creation," whilft his 
real Sentiments moft apparently are, That 
there is no fuch Thing as .Reveal'd Rejigi- 

O a on. 
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on, and that Chriftianity in particular is a 
grofs Impofture. For, the Gentleman who 
here maintains that Natural and Reveal'd 
Religion are one as to Matter, in bther Pla- 
ces contends as heartily, that there is but one 
Way, one Method of difcovering Religion, 
viz. by the Ufe of our natural Faculties, p. 5. 
If this be true, then we can learn Nothing 
from Revelation at all ; and if Nothing can 
be learnM from it, then it is to all Intents 
and Purpofes no Revelation. « 

The Truth is, The Gentleman did not care 
to fpeak out at once. He hath endeavour- 
ed therefore to draw his Readers on gradu- 
ally. At firft he played faft and loofe with 
the Notion of the Law of Nature ; which 
Point being, as he thought, fufl&ciently ob- 
fcur'd, he proceeded to Ihew, that this Law 
ihuft be ablblutely perfeft ; if lb, it muftbe 
immutable, incapable of Addition or Dimi- 
nution ; and confequently, Nothing can be 
requir'd in Time which did not equally ob- 
lige always. From hence he infers, that 
there can be no Manner of Difference between 
Natural and ReveaFd Religion : He tells us, 
That both having the fame End, their Pre- 
cepts muft be the fame ; and " That they 
*^ muft prefcribe the fame Means, fincethofe 
*^ Means which at one Time promote hu- 
" man Happinefi, equally promote it at all 
'^ Times." p. 1 04. Beyond this he attempts 
to prove farther, That every man knows, 

or 
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ox may eafily know all that this abiblutely 
perfeft Law of Natnrc contains under it ; ~ 
That a Revelation therefore is entirely ncedt 
lefs ;<-- That this Revelation cannot make 
any Thing more clear than it was befor^ ;-- • 
That, as on the one Hand, there is none Oc- 
c^fion for a Revelation, fb there can be no 
fufficient Proof that fuch a Revelation h&th 
ever been made at all j That the Pretences 
to it have given Birth to many monftrous 
Opinions and Pradices, to which a wife and 
good Being could never poffibly afford Oc- 
cafion : In (hort, That Superftition and Im- 
morality cannot be avoided on any other 
Foot, than by adhering entirely to Natu- ' 
ral Religion, and difcardiog all Pretences 
whatlbever to Revelation. 

Had this Scheme been open'd all at once, 
arid fet forth in exprefs Words at firft, it 
would have fliock^d almoft every Reader, 
and have prevented thofc Impreffions, which 
it was our Author's Defign to make. •This 
oblig'd him to fpeak fometitnes with Re- 
ferve ; fometimes to make Suppofitions con- 
trary to the very Scheme he would incul- 
cate ; and fometimes even to acknowledge 
the Reality of that Revelation he would diC- 
prove. There is none other way than this, of 
accounting for his Condud on certain Occa- 
fions J for 1 cannot by any Means think, 
that he erred in this reiped cafually, or did 
ttot fee that he had really acknowledged 

O 3 or 
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or fiippofcd what, on his Principles ajs ex- 
plained in other Places^ he was obliged nei- 
ther to acknowledge nor fuppofe. 

The latter Part of the foregoing Scheme 
flial^ be examined hereafter in its proper 
place ; at prefent, I am concerned to fearcb, 
Whether Natural and Reveard Religion, if 
a Revelation there be, muft be neccffarily 
onie and the fame. 

The Negative, I conceive, will appear from 
hence j That God may, if he pleafes, iffuq 
out Commands, which are not built on the 
moral Reafons of Things ; that he may give 
us pofitivc Precepts, which Precepts cannot 
be given us otherwife than by Revelation : 
I For Natural Religion, as our Author him- 
1 felf contends, includes nothing of a pofiti ve 
; Nature. If therefore Precepts of this kind 
■may be given us ; andfuch cannot be giv6n 
I by God, unlels reveal'd ; then the Matter 
of Revelation may be in fbme refpeds dif- 
ferent from the Matter of Natural Religion. 
If the one may contain Points not contained 
under the other, it is evident beyond Dif- 
pute, that the one may fb far differ fronx 
iht other; or, to vary the Expreflion a little, 
That Natural and Reveal'd Religion are not 
ricceflarily one and the fame. Thus far I 
think it clear they may be different ; Whe- 
ther they really arc ib or not, is another 
(^eftion, and to be determined by other 
Arguments. 

To 
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To which Purpoie I ihall obftrve, 
I. That it might on feveral Accounts be 
cxpcdcd, if God fhould ever vouchfafc 
us a Revelation of his Will, it would con^ 
tain in it fome Matters of a pofitive Nature ; 
and coniequently, fuch as are not Matters of 
Natural Religion* And, 

a. That every Revelation, whether real 
or prietended, which hath ever been offered 
us, hath adually and in facl contained fuch 
Points. 

As to the former, I muft obferve. That if 
God Ihould ever vouchfafe us .any Revela*- 
tion of his Will, it might reaibnably be pre 
iumM his firft Care would be to impreis on 
Men^s Minds a deep Senie of this fundamen- 
tal Point, t;/^. of his own fupreme Pomif ^ 
nion and_Authority over us. His Right to ' 
give us' any Commands at all muft be built 
on (his ; and therefore a quick Senfe of it 
is by no Means a flight Matter, bu.t a Point 
of the utmoft Importance to us. But how 
may this be done moft effcduaUy P By pre- 
fcribing nothing but Matters of a purely 
moral Nature ? This furely cannot be main*- 
tained on our Author's Principles, who ai^ 
iercs in fome Places, that Matters of thifi 
Kind being excellent in thcmfelvcs, are 
equally obligatory, whether God ihall conv- 
nund them or no. If this be true, and 
Men are really obliged to. certain Adions 
ffom the Natur? pf Things^ witljiQut con- 

O 4 (idering 
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fidering them as the Will of God, I cannot 
lor my Life fee how the Performance of 
them is any Expreflion of our Obedience 
to him. How do we exprefs any Regard to 
his Authority, or acknowledge his Dominion 
tt all, W'hilft in every Article we perfonn 
nothing, which we were not eqiially con- 
cerned to pcrfprm, and which we would not 
equ^ly have performed, tho' God Jhould 
be fuppofed entirely unconcerned about it? 

The Cafe indeed is fomcwhat different upon 
my Principles. I have endeavoured to de- 
duce all moral Obligation from the Will of 
God. On this Foot virtuous Performances 
will be A^b^ of Obedience to him ; and con- 
sequently. Acknowledgments of his Authori- 
ty. But then, as our Obligation, ftridly 
fpeaking, muft be built on the Will of God, 
lb a Sehfeof his Authority muft beimprefled 
.on us in the firft Place j otherwife we fliall 
perform Ads of moral Virtue upon Principles 
which will not make them Inftances of Obe- 
dience 5 we Ihall perform them merely, be- 
caufe we like to do lb ; and if we lik'd to 
do the contrary, we might as eafily be led 
to do it. Now^ as in Commands purely po- 
fitive, we liave none other Reafon to deter- 
mine us, but the Will of the wife Prefcriber, 
(o by our Obedience we do the moft fully 
exprefs our Senfe of bis Authority. To give 
Men fuch Commands therefore, is a proper 
^^ryal asf Excrcife of their Obedience ; it 

ferve? 
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lervcs to imprcfi on them, and to cultivate 
in them a Scnle of God's fupremc Authority: 
And confequently, as ibmething of this Kind 
is expedient in order to lay the Foundation 
of our Obedience more firmly, fb it might be 
prefumed, if God fliould ever vouchfafe us 
a Revelation of his Will, fome Precepts of 
this Nature would be given us. 

It will be vain to alledge, That this is to 
command for commanding Sake, and to de- 
prive Men of their Liberty without any View, 
End or Reafon whatibever. This is fre- 
quently affirm'd by our Author ; but with 
how little Jufticc, wc ftiall fee immediately. 
Thus much indeed muft be own'd (and I 
have noted it heretofore) that as the Mat- 
ter of fuch pofitive Commands muft be in its 
own Nature indifferent, lb there can be no 
fuch Realbn for the particular Command, 
which ftiall make it abfblutcly neceflary to 
be given ; yet ftill, there may be a general 
Reafon why Ibmething of this Kind fliould 
be injoined. And for this it would be fuf^ 
ficient to alledge, had we nothing elfe to 
offer. That whilft it exercifts our Obedience, 
it cultivates in our Minds a Senlc of the 
Divine Authority. This furely is an End 
not unworthy of Regard. For tho' the 
Aft prelcribed be in itfclf indifferent, yet 
the Obedience fliewn by performing it is 
moral, and the End promoted by the Exer- 
<:ifc pf this Obpdjcncc expcUcnt. It habitu- 
ates 
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^ic& us to a Senfe of our abfolute Depcndance 
on the fuprcme Being j and confcquently, 
hath a general Influence on the Fradice of 
all our religious Duties. 

A fecond Reafon why we might realbn^ 
ably expert, if God Ihould grant us Revo* 
lation, it would contain fome Matters of a 
pofitive Kind, fliall be This ; Precepts of 
fbis Nature may ferve to promote the Uni- 
formity and better Order of outward Religi* 
on. What I dcfign in this Place, hath a prin- 
cipal Regard to religious Worihip ; which, 
however plain and certain a Duty it may be 
ip general, yet the particular Manner of per- 
Ibrming it, cannot be fa eafily deterinined^ if 
j^t all. 

I am not here concerned about the ftve- 
ral inward ASts of Devotion. Thefc may be 
difcovered by human Reafon in the fame 
Way that the Neccffity of Devotion in ge-- 
lieral is difcovered. The Point at prefcnt is 
pf a different Nature. It relates to the out-? 
ward Forms and Rites of Worfliip. To de*- 
termine thcle is furely a Matter of fome Coa- 
icquencc : Ajad tho' it Ihould be fuppoled, 
that there are various Ways in which they 
may be determined with equal Ad vantage .j 
-and confequcntly, that it is in itfelf indifie^- 
rent which Way they be determined ; yet it 
is by no means indifferent whether they be 
at all determined any way. 

It 
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It hath been obfcrvcd under the former 
Chapter, that publick Worftiip cannot be 
performed without fome Rites and Ceremo- 
nies : To which I fhall add here, that Or- 
der and Decency muft require likewife, that 
the fame Ceremonies fhould be obfcrv'd by 
all ; at leaft, where fcveral Pcrlbfls are at the 
fame Time, and jointly concerned in the 
fame Kind of Worftiip- This is lb very ap- 
parent, that I fhall not give myfelf the 
Trouble of a Proof : For to aflert the con- 
trary, is to maintain, either that Uniformity 
doth not contribute to Order, or that Order 
is of no Confequence in the publick Wor- 
fhip of God. He who can difpute either 
of thefe Points is not to be argued with* 
Now if this be allowed, then there ought 
to be fome Rule, which all who join them-* 
felves in publick Worftiip are concerned to 
follow; and how fuch a Rule* may be fuf- 
ficiently eftabliflied, is the Queftion. 

Our Author perhaps will tell us. That 
the Fitnefs of the Thing is the Rule j and 
farther, that this Rule is enforced on us by 
our common Realbn . Very well : But then 
it deferves to be confidcred at the fame time, 
that there may be feveral Rites equally 
fuitable to the Worftiip we are to perform. 
If this fliall prove the Cafe, the Fitnefs of 
the Thing can be no Rule at all ; for where 
feveral Things are equally fit, there it is 
impofCbl^r to make a Choice from the mere 

Coir- 
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Confidcration of Fitncfs; and conftqucntly, 
we muft have Recourfe to fomething elfe in 
order to fix and determine us. 

If our Author Ihall reply. That in Gafes 
where it is entirely indifferent what Men 
chufe, each Man^hath a Right to determine 
for himfeif ; This might be faid with fome 
Shew, were the Thing of private Concern. 
But as we are now fpeaking, not concerning 
the Rites of private Worfliip, but of pub- 
lick, (6 I conceive the Cafe is widely dif- 
ferent : For, in this Cafe Uniformity re- 
quires that the Rites ufed by different Per- 
fons (hould be the fame : But can Unifor- 
mity be maintained on this Foot ? Or rather, 
were every Thing left to private Choice, 
would there not be almoft as mapy different 
Rites as there are different Men ? 

Or, if to guard againfl: this Inconvenience 
it be affirm'd, that fiich Matters ought to be 
determined by our Superiors ; I muft fo far 
agree as to allow, that this may properly be 
done, where nothing of this Kind is deter- 
mined by any higher Power. But then it 
Ihould be remembred, that if Determina- 
tions may be made, and Things of this Na- 
ture may be prefcribed to us by our Supe- 
riors, furely God hath an equal Right to do 
the fame : And if it be upon Icveral Ac- 
counts fit and proper that fuch Matters ihould 
be determined, I cannot fee why God may 
not as reaibnably determine them as Man ; 

cfpe* 
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cfpeciaily fincc the Divine Authority is much 
more indisputable, and fuch, as muft (if 
Men are thoroughly perfuaded of its being 
Divine) have an infinitely greater Weight 
with them. 

I am aware it will be alledged (for it hath 
feveral Times been fuggeftcd to us by this 
very Writer) That eternal Difputes may 
arife about Pofitive Injunftions j — That al- 
jnoft all the Quarrels which have ever been 
about religious Matters have ariien from 
hence ; — That thefe have given Birth to 
Perlecution and Cruelty, and to alpioft every 
Calamity which can happen. From whence 
our Author would have it concluded, that 
every Thing of this kind fhould be thrown 
entirely out of Religion ; and that the fu- 
preme Being cannot interpofe in an Affair, 
where his very Interpofition muft prejudice 
the Ends of Religion itfelf As I have not 
taken Notice of this Objedion any where 
elie^ I ihall defire Leave to offer fbme Re« 
marks on it here. 

It is afferted in the Objedion, that al* 
moft all the Quarrels which have cytt hap- 
pened about religious Matters, have related 
to things purely Pofitive, and arifen from 
the Determinations given coqcerning them. 
But then I muft defire to know, how, and 
by what Means have they arifen ? From 
their being really made and given us by 
God ? This ought to be intended in the 

Ob- 
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Objcftion ; For if any thing elfe be meant 
by it, the Divine Interpofition in Matters 
of this Nature is not afFeded in the leaft. 
But this is fo far from being tiue, that fuch 
Quarrels have ever arifen from God's Deter- 
minations, that had Matters been fo deter- 
mined, and acknowledged on all hands to 
have been fo, no Quarrels could probably 
have arifen about them. For, however Men 
may frequently negleft things which they 
acknowledge to be their Duty, it is fcarce 
ever feen that they direftly and obftinately 
oppofe them. It feems rather that the Con- 
lequences above-mcntion'd are owing to the 
Want of a divine Determination. For if That 
would probably havecompofed Matters, the 
Calamities infilled on are not the Effefts of 
Divine Determination, but Human. 

The Truth of the Cafe is plainly this : In 
order to enforce pofitive Injundions more 
ftroHgly on the World, Thole who had not 
Credit or Power enough of their own to in-*, 
fluence Mankind, have pretended to a Divine 
Authority, which they really wanted. Such 
Pretences, we may eafily imagine, would 
Ibmetimes be oppofed with Vigour ; and 
by how much the more they were oppofed 
on the one hand, by fo much the more eager- 
ly would they be contended for by the bp- 
pofite Party. Hence 'tis that fuch Qiiarrels 
havfe arilen. Thofe who had no fufficient 
Authority of their own, were refblved to 

carry 
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tarry their Point by bringing God into the 
Qucftion. The Confcquence of this is plain 
enough. Nothing could be expefted to 
arife, but bitter Animofity, Petfecution, 
Cruelty, with every thing elfe which might 
ferve to fupport a weak and unjuftifiable 
Caufe. But muft this be charged to the Ac- 
count of Divine Pofitive Injundions ? Is it 
not owing entirely to the Wickednels of Men^ 
who have many times profan'd God's Name, 
by making him the Author of fuch things as 
have been the Effeds of their own FoUy ? 
The Objedion then amounts to this, and 
this only j God cannot give us any Pofitive 
Precepts, however fcrviceable the giving 

them may prove to us, becaufe wicked 

Men have fometimes pretended his Author!* 
ty, — -have prcfcrib*d the moft trifling an4 
ndiculous Things, — and ^nforc'd them on 
the World by all the Methods of Cruelty and 
Terror : Or, if you pkafc. There can be 
no good Coin, nor any Authority any where 
lodg'd of making it current,- ~-becauie, this 
may fometimes be counterfeited, and the 
Publick iuffer by the Artifice of Impoftors. 

But to return to the direft Proof of the 
Point before me. 1 have obferved, that the 
Decency and Order of religious Worihip 
Iccm to require Ibme Pofitive Inftitutions : 
. ■> ■■* - T hat if nothing of this kind be pre^ 
Icribed by God, it muft be done, cither by 
«ach Man diftindly by himfclf j or elfe, by 
5 our 
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our lawful Superiors. I have obferrcd far- 
ther, that if IVIatters of this kind were entire-- 
ly referred to each Man's private Difcretion^ 
there would probably be almoft as many 
different Rites as there are difierent Men : 
The Conlequence muft be, not only the De- 
ftruftion of Decency and Order, but likewifc 
of publick and joint . Worlhip itielf; For, 
Men cannot be faid to perform thofe Offices 
jointly, in which they are found almoft en* 
tirdy to diflfer from each other. Nor can 
this be done £> advantageoufly by our Supe- 
riors ; not only, becaufe their Authority, in 
Matters of this kind, will be fbmetime^ 
queftion'd, and confequently be fo far in- 

e£fedual, ^but likewife, becaufe the 

Exerciie of fuch a Power muft be liable to 
all thofe Errors, to which Human Nature 
itfelf is fubjed. I think we may fairly con- ' 
elude from hence, that in Matters which 
have fo immediate a Regard to God himfelf. 
He would interpofbi and give Men fome Di<- 
reftions, if He fiiould ever interpolc in an 

extraordinary Way at all ; ^That He would 

fettle certain Matters at leaft in the Ceremo- 
nial of his own Worfliip ; and afford his 
Creatures the Sacisfadion of thinking, that 
whilft they addrefs themfelves to him, they 
do it in that way, which is upon all Ac- 
counts the beft, becaufe prefcrUbed by that 
very Being they worlbip. 

3- To 
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3. To what hath been already oflfer'd I 
ftiall add a Third Argument, viz. We 
might reafbnably exped fome Pofitive Inftitu- 
tions, if God fhould ever reveal himfelf at 
^D, for the better Promotion of inward and 
iincere Piety* I do fuppofe here, that in- 
ward and fincere Piety is the Thing which 
renders Men acceptable to God ; and propor- 
tionably as they make greater Advances and 
Improvements this Way, fo ftiall they ob- 
tain greater Degrees of Favour, This, doubt- 
lels, muft be the main Point aim*d at by a 
Wife and Good Being, whenever He makes 
^ny extraordinary Manifeftations of himlclf. 
A Revelation therefore cannot be defigned ^ 
merely to lay greater Burthens upon us j It 
muft be intended to give us a more exad^ 
perfed, and diftind View of what is fit and 

proper to be done ; To enforce the Rule 

more ftrongly j To recommend it more 

powerfully ; and to put ug in a better way, 
not only of ading, but likewife of cultivat- 
ing thofe Habits and Difpofitions, which arc 
of a moral or religious Nature. 

Now there are Two^ Ways elpecially in 
which Pofitive Inftitutions may be, in this 
relped, ferviceable. 

I. By guarding us againft fuch Tempta- 
tions as we may not be able to conquer 
cafily. And, 

a. By fiiggefting to our Minds fuch Sen- 
timents as are of a moral or religious Nature* 

P If 
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If thctc arc certain Things which haVe 
been generally abufed, and human Frailty is 
fuch, l^at it cannot well be cxpeded but 
they win be abufed j an Injundion that Men 
ftiould abftain entirely from thefe things ia 
by no means improper. And yet, if the 
Abuie be not abfblutely unavoidable, the 
Injunftion will not be abfblutely neceflkry ; 
and coniequently, if any thing of this kind 
ftiould ever be given us, it muft be Pofitivc j 
there being nothing in the nature of Things 
which can make an Abfttnence of this kind 
univerfally incumbent on us. In Matters of 
a Civil Nature we expeft foch Dirediona 
from a Wife and Good Governour. Why 
therefore might not the like be hoped for 
from the All- wife Governour of the World^ 
iftiould the Circumftances of Things make 
f hem fit and proper to be given ? This Re- 
mark will fumciently juftify fcveral Inftitu- 
tions in the Law of Mofis j whicb being de- 
livered to a particular People^ and intended 
to guard them againft fuch Errors as tbey 
were, more efpecially exposed tOy are of fuch 
a Nature as mi^t realbnably be expcfted^ 
*ftiould God ever reveal to them any Laws 
at all. 

But the main Thing I would chuie to olv 

fcrve here, is, the Ufdulnefi of certain Infti- 

tutions, as they arc capable of fuggefting to 

our Minds ftich Sentiments as arc of a morat 

; or religious Nature. Such Helps as thefe 

3 would 
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Would indeed be needlefs, if Men were "ptr^ 
tcQt either as to their inceiledual or moral 
Capacities ; if they were patient to attend, 
and quick to dilcern the Fitnefs and Reaibn 
of Things ; if they were always mindful of 
what they once knew j if they were difpos'd 
of themfelves to difcharge their Duty when 
known ^ and, lafHy, if no foreign Temp- 
tations were apt to draw them off from theirs 
good Purpoies. But this is far from being the 
prefent State and Condition of Human Na-; 
ture. Men are unapt to think and confider 
iufiiciently ; They are heedleis, forgetful ; 
expoied to numberkis Temptations; and, 
which is worfe, they are exceeding liable to 
be (educed by them. In this View of things 
we need not only a Syftem of moral Prc^ 
ccpts to dired us, but likewife a Scheme of j 
moral Diicipline, by which tl^efe Precepts ( 
may be rendered more effedual. This we ) 
cannot Ho well fix and fettle for ourfelves* 
Every one cannot io eafily difcern the remote 
Influence of certain Things oil their Virtue ; 
or, if they could, yet they would not think 
themfelves concerned to pradife Matters 
which are not dired Inftances of Virtue. Be- 
lides, that many Things receive a Ufefulncls 
this way from the mere Will of the Inftitu- 
tor. Something of this Kind is apparent even 
in civil Matters. The Seal is a Token of 
Confirmation, which receives its Signification 
not from any thing in its own Nature, but 

P % only 
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only the Appointment of Laws. So like* 
wife certain Things may be prcfcribed by 
the Supreme Being, as Hints and Intimations 
of our Duty ; which being fb prefcribed, ftiall 
obtain a Signification, and, in their Ufe, fug- 
gcft thofclleflcftions which are of the higheft 
moral Importance. 

Shall any one then affirm, that Matters of 
this Nature are utterly unworthy of God ; 
*- — that becaufe they may not be in them- 
felves excellent, they muft therefore be en- 
tirely ufelefs ; that as fuch, they muft be 

excluded out of Religion j and that God 
himfelf cannot impofe them ? This Gonclu- 
fion is fo abfblutely wrong, and judg'd to 
be fo by all Mankind, that no Religion hath 
ever yet fubfifted, whether really or^pre- 
tendedly rcveal'd, which hath not contained 
in it Ibmething of this Nature. 

The fir ft, and indeed the only rcveaPd 
Precept which Mofes reprefents as given to 
our firft Parents, in the very State of Inno- 
cence, was of a Pofitive Kind ; from the 
Violation of which. Sin entered into the 
World, and Death by Sin. And in thofc 
Manifeftations which are faid to have been 
afterwards made to the Patriarchs, we find the 
fame. Noah and Abraham are Inftances, of 
this, too well known to be difputed. As to 
the Law delivered to the Jews^ the Matter is 
fo very plain, that one Objedion which our 
Author hath fuggefted to the Difad vantage 
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of that Law is built on this very Confidera- 
tidn : And in Reference to Chriftianity, I 
need not prove, what every Chriftian who 
knows his Reh'gion at all, acknowledges. 
This Gentleman may, - if he pleafes, difjpute 
whether any Thing of this Kind ought ori- 
ginally to have been preferibed by our Reli^. 
gion ; but, whether it aftually hath been io 
or not, cannot fure be queftion'd. Amongili r 

the feveral Religions of the ancient GentUeSy 
doth it appear that there was ever iiny One 
of them, which did not prefcribe fome Mat- 
ters Pofitive, if thofe Matters may be allow- 
ed to be Pofitive, which are not founded 
on the moral Reafons of Things ? In Truth, 
they carried Matters of this Kind into ]£x- 
tremes ; and whilft they pretended to liip- 
port Religion, they injured it : For, they 
not only over-burthen'd true Piety by too 
numerous Ceremonies, but frequently pre- 
fcrib'd fuch as were really inconfiftent with 
it. Yet in thefe Things the greateft Part of 
the Religion they taught confifted. They 
imagined that fcarce any Thing elfe was 
pleafing to God : And in this they agreed 
entirely in the general, however they might 
differ from each other as to the particular 
Ceremonies they pradilcd. To come down 
lower; Do we not fee the fame in the Reli- 
gion of Mahomet ? And do not all the Accounts 
given us, concerning the feveral Religions 
profels'd amoqgft the Heathens to this Day^ 

? 3 coq^ 
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confirm tc likewife ? This is fo well known^ 
that as I would not trouUe the Reader with 
needlefs Proofs, io I prefume our Author^ 
who complains ib much of the Superftitioti 
of Mankind, wiU not exped it. How much 
foeyer we may differ from each other in our 
Sentiments on qther Points, yet I flatter my 
ielf we lllall eafily agree in this Point of 
Faft. 

But if this once be admitted, then 1 muft 
demand of this Gentleman, whether any Oqc 
of all thefe fevcral Religions did really pro- 
ceed from God in the Way of Rev^ela^ion ? 
If he ftiall anfwer mfc in the Affirmative, then 
the Point I bare been hitherto contending 
for, is allowed me ; and certain Things may 
be, and aAually are Matters of Reveal'd 
Religion, which do hot belong to Natural. 
But, if on the other hand, he Ihall anfwer in 
the Negative (as the main Defign of his 
Book manifeftly ihiws he muft) then I may 
draw an Argument from the Concurrence 
of Mankind in this one general Point, notr 
withftanding their wide Diferencc from each 
other in Particulars ; and fet the united Opi-^ 
nioh of the Wqrld in all Ages of it, againft 
the particular Opinion of this (ingle Gentle- 
man. Be it (as this Gentleman is difpofed 
to think) that thofe who have profeffed any 
of thelc feveral Religions, have either for-r 
gcd them, or given too cafy Credit to For-* 

f;eries ; yet ftill their Opinion, that Pofitivc; 
Pre- 
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Precepts might prdceed from God^ is clear 
and maoifeft. Had they thought otherwife^ 
or had this Point been fo plainly demon-* 
itrable ia the Neg^ve, as our Author 
would have us believe, would every one. of 
thofe who pretended u> teach a Religion as^ 
from God, have run into this Blunder f 
Would he have impoied Things on t}ie 
World as the Will of God, of which he was 
not only confcious that they had no fuch 
Foundation, but which he knew God could 
not poilibly be the Anthor of ^ nay, which 
were fo pdainly contrary to his Will^ that he 
could not exped but the Forgery tpuft be-> 
tray it felf ? Wife and crafty Men do not 
ad in this Manner : And therefore we muft 
conclude, that the mixing ibme Politive 
Precepts with other Matters in Reli^on, 
was what all the World prefum'd would be 
(he Cafe, ibould God ever reveal himfetf at 
all: Otherwife fuch Impoftors would not 
have run the Rifque j or if they had, they 
could not always have fucceeded ; Some Re« 
ligioQ or other would have fubfilted without 
any Inititutions, at lead without fuch as 
were pretended to have come from God. 

Thus I have, in this Place, carried the 
Point with regard to pofitive Precepts fome- 
what farther than I did in the laft Chapten 
All that I contended for under that Head, 
was, That fuch Precepts might be given us, 
9fid thu Quy Author's Objedions to the con- 

f 4 trary 
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trary were incohclufive. Here I have not 
only infifted that fuch Precepts may be given 
VIS, but endeavoured to fhew likewiie, that 
ibme fuch Tnight reafonably be expefted, if 
God fhould ever reveal himfelf at all ; and 
this I have fupportcd from the Reafon of tho 
Thing, and the concurrent Senle of Man-? 
kind In alt Ages of the World. If this Ar- 
guing be juft^ then it follows clearly, That 
Natural' and Re veal'd Religion are Not necef- 
farily one and the fame, but that certain 
Points may, and probably would become 
Matter of the one, which do not at all be- 
long to the other. 

But what then, it will be perhaps be faid ; 
Is this the whole in which ReveaVd Religion 
differs from Natural ? Is it worthy the ex- 
traoirdinary Intcrpofition of an all- wife Being 
to prefcribe thofc Things, which by being 
indifferent, might as well have been let alone ? 
Is this all the Perfeftion which ReveaPd Re- 
iigionc hath above Natural, That it makes 
Ibme Things ncceffary to be done or avoided 
by us, which have no Excellency in them- 
felves, and therefore cannot contribute to the 
Excellency of Religion ? At this Rate Men 
might as well have been left to themfelves. 

In Reply to which, I muft obferve, That 
Pofitive Inftitutions, confidered either as 
Marks of God's Authority, and of our De- 

pendance on him ; or, as Determinations 

pf fomething proper to be determined in the 
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Excrcilc of our outward Piety ; or, as 

Means whereby inward Religion is cultivated 
and improved, are not Matters of fuch flight 
Importance as the Objedion fuppofes ; and 
therefore, upon Suppofition that the Icveral 
Farticulais of inward Religion were lb clear 
and indilputable, as to need no farther Ma- 
nifeftation, yet ftill thefe Aids and Affiftances 
for the more orderly and better Pradice of 
it would not be Matters unworthy of the 
Divine Care. The Things prelcrib'd, tho* 
allow'd to be indifferent in iiich a Senlc, 
that they were not originally neceflary, nor 
Matters of natural Duty, yet might not, (a$ 
the Objection affirms,) be as well let alone, 
if there are any real Ufes of them, or Advan- 
tages to be obtained by them : And Things 
which have no Excellency in themlelves, and 
therefore are not excellent in an abfolute 
Senfe, may yet have a relative Excellency ; 
and when confidered in this View, may 
contribute to the Excellency of that Scheme^ 
the Defign of which is not only to teach us 
the beft Precepts, but to accommodate them 
to the prefent Condition of Man. Upon this 
State of the Matter it will appear, that Po- 
fltive Precepts may very fitly be given us 
by God ; and that it is not, and cannot be 
quite as well for us to be left entirely to 
ourlclves. 

However, I muft defire not to be mit- 
underftpod hpre^ I do by no Means affirrn, 

that 
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that This is the Whole in which Natural 
and Reveard Religion differ from each 
other. There are other Articles of much 
higher Importance, to which we are con- 
cerned to attend carefully, in order to hare 
a fiill View of this Matter. 

It Ihould be remembred then, that human 
Reafbn, even in its beft St^te, is imperfeft : 
And tho' it muft be allowed, that nothing 
can be, ftridly (peaking, a natural Duty, 
which is not difcoyerable by natural Reaibn^ 
yet there may be feyeral other Matters of 
Coniequence to be known ; Things which 
would contribute highly to our Perfeftion^ 
and coniequently, to our Happineis. Now, 
if a Revelation, I mean, a Reyelation of a 
Kule of Life, ihould be given us, it would 
furely include fome Matters either not know« 
able at all on any other Suppofition, or at 
leaft not kno\yable in the fame D^rees of 
Clearneis ^nd Ferfedion : And if theic 
ihould become Farts of it, then there will 
be a main Diffesence between them as to the 
JSubjeft of each) over and above the particu*^ 
lar Ways of conveying this Knowledge. 

Thus, if there be any References or Re* 
lations of the Supreme 3eing to us, befides 
fhofe which our Reafon teaches from thQ 
Certainty of Creation and Providence, it may 
be of Importance to us to know thefc Re^^ 
Jations : A Fitnefs of certain Adions may 
irefult from them j; and (he Knowledge of 
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fui^ Relations may flicMr them to be God's 
Will, and bind them on us as Duties. Qr, 
if our Reafbn fhould be fo weak as not to 
make out exadly the feveral Dependencies 
of one Thing upon another, and to trace 
out the Fitneis of Things in a long. Courfe 
of Reaibning (which is the Cafe, I will not 
fay barely of the Generality in many Things^ 
but of All in fome) a Divine Revelation may 

remedy thefe Imperfeftions ; may either 

jhew, how thele Deductions may be made» 
mark out the ieveral Steps, and fettle Mat^ 

ters on their proper Principles ; or eifc, 

(which is to us the fame) may enforce on us 
the Conclufion as the Will of God, without 
pointing out the Reafon of the Thing at alL 
Is not this then defirable ? And would not 
a ferious Perfbn, who thinks himfelf con« 
cerned to ad what is fit and proper, wiih, 
that where his own natural Difcernment fails 
him, he might be informed fome other Way ? 
If this be the Cafe, then fomething of thi^ 
Kind might be hoped for, if God fhould 
ever vouchfafe us a Revelation ; and this i$ 
fo entirely agreeable to his Attributes, that 
J cannot fee how any one, who hath a due 
Senfe of them , can difpute it. Here then are 
two Particulars more, in which Reveal'd Re- 
ligion might differ from Natural, and pro? 
bably would do fo, viz. As to Principle? 
or Dodrines not dilcoverable by natural 
Light 5 and lifccwife as to Precepts, which 

' ■' ' ' ■ ' tM 
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tho' founded in the Reafon of Things, 
yet are not knowable in the Ufe of our Rea- 
ion. 

Or, if thefe Matters are, or may be known 
by us in fome Meafure, whilft we ufe the 
Faculties given us ; yet poflibly the Know- 
ledge, in this Way attainable, may be diffi- 
cult to be gain'd ; may be fhort and imper- 
left ; may be in feveral Refpe^ indiftinft. 
In fuch a Cafe Revelation may make Mat- 
ters eafy ; may fave. us the Pains of hard 
Study, and long Deduftion ; may clear up 
Things farther than our natural Reafon 
may be able to do ; in Ibort , may fet 
them in a fuller View, and a ftronger Light. 
Let this then be the Cafe ; Will not Reveal'd 
Religion differ from Natural, fomewhat more 
than barely the Manner of making Things 
known to us ? Will it not likewifc differ 
in the Degree and Perfeftion of that Know- 
ledge which is acquired ? Admitting that the 
heavenly Bodies may be viewed by the na- 
ked Eye, yet will the Ufe of Telefcopes 
difcover nothing farther ? And (hall any one 
affert, that becaufe thefe Bodies may be dit- 
eerned, in fome Sort, both Ways, therefore 
the Difcoveries made in each differ none 
othcrwife than as to the particular Methods 
of making them ? This Inftance is exadly 
fimilar to the former; and therefore, the 
fame Judgment muft be palfed on both. 

Tq 
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To go on ; Tho' it might, from confidcr- 
ing the Nature of Things, bd known, that a 
certain Courfe of Life is fit and proper, and 
upon that account the Will of God, yet ftill 
there is fomething farther neceffary in order 
to influence our Aftions. As there are 
Temptations to be combated, and matiy 
Difficulties in a virtuous Courfe to be over- 
come, fo it is neceflary that there fhould 
be ibmething more to move us than the 
mere Reafon of the Thing, or Beauty of 
Virtue. For, let us fuppofe, that chefe Q)n- 
fiderations are fufficient to determine a rea- 
fonable Being, yet what if Men are not diC- 
pos'd to attend to Reafon ; what if we 
fubfift in a corrupted State, and under a 
wrong Biafs ? Then fomething elfe may 
be needful to ^ep them within proper 
Bounds. 

It muft be confefTed indeed, that Natural 
Reafon may give us fome Relief here. 
What God wills, muft be approved and re- 
warded by him j and that which is incon- 
fiilent with his Will, muft be condemned 
and puniihed in the Doer. This is certain 
in the general ; and every Man is capable of 
getting fome Light into it. But yet, as 'tis 
neceffary, in order to difcern this Matter 
fully, that Men Ihould be able to think 
clofely, and to purfue an Argument thro' a 
long Chain of Reafoning ; fo the Generality 
of Mankind cannot carry it fo far, as it may 

per- 
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perhaps, in the Nature of Timgs, be cir^ 
ry'd . Or, if they fcould be able to do this^ 
yet the whole Amount of their Diicoveries 
Will be, that ibmething Good or 111 fhall 
await us, as the Reward or Puniihment of 
our Behaviour: But What, or When, ot 

-W^here ; Thefc are Matters which hu^ 

tnan Reaibn cannot at all reach to. A Re^ 
telation therefore, in this Caie, may diico- 
irer ibmething more than Natural Religion 
teaches ; and con&quently, upon this View 
of the Matter^ may be more full and exten-« 
five than mere Natural Religion is, or can 
be. 

I mig^ obferve farther, That as Natural 
Religion prcfcribes to us certain Duties } 
and may give us fome Aflutance of Accept- 
ance with God upon the Performance of theft 
Duties J fo, if we violate them, it muft leave 
\ us under That Sentence, which our Sins 
\ deferve. For we neither do, nor can pof- 
I fibly know for certain, in the mere Ufe of 
\ our Reafon, how far God will remit thofc 
I Punifliments we have incurred. But yet, 
God may make known to us his intended 
Proceedings in this Cafe by Revelation; 
which, if he Ihould do, another Article of 
Difference will arife, and that of the utmoft 
Confequence, to have fome Affurance in ; 
For certainly nothing can be more defire*- 
able than to have fome Light into an Affair, 
in which we are concerned fo deeply, and by 

which 
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t^hkh our Condud in our future Courfe will 
be {o greatly ififluenced. In thele, as weli 
as ibaie other Particulars, which have beeir 
fiiggefted heretofore, Reveard Religion 
may differ from Natural ; and in thefe it 
might be expeded it would differ, if God 
fiiould ever grant us a Revelation, Wc^ 
may conclude therefore, that they are £o far 
from being neceffarily One and the Same, as* 
This Gentleman contends, that the contrary 
is true ; a very important Difference in the 
Matter of each being in ieveral re^ds fit 
and propen 

But, when I affert a E^erence between 
thefe two Laws, both which muftbe the Will 
of the fame infinitely Wife and Gracious Go- 
vernor, I do not mean by it a Difference of^ 
Oppi^tioHy or, that the one ihail really con* 
tradid and deftroy the other. This muft 
not be affirmed by any means# What is, in 
its Nature, fit and proper, muft be agree*^ 
able to the Will of God : What is, in itt 
Nature, unfit and improper, muft be dif^ 
agreeable thereto : And thefe, as far as they 
are diicoverable by us in the Ufe of Reafon^ 
and coiifiderM as the Divine Ck)mmandy 
conftitute the Law, or Religion of Nature# 
This Law, (as I have allowed heretofore) is 
immutable, in fuch a Senfe, that all Circum- 
ftances continuing the fame, the Fitnefs the 
fame, and the Knowledge of that Fitnefs 
the fame- tikewife, it muft perpetually oblige. 
^ ft 
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It is very true therefore, as our Author 
hath maintain'd, " that Revcard Religion 
*^ cannot command what Natural Religion 
*^ forbids; nor, on the other hand, can it 
*' forbid what that commands/' p. 67. From 
hence it follows, that their Precepts muft 
be entirely confiftent with each other j and 
tho' in fome refpeds diflferent, yet in none 
contrary. 

I do maintain likewiie, that the feveral 
Precepts of Natural Religion, muft be either 
fuppos'd or cxprcfsM in Reveal'd ; and con- 
fequently, will thus far become Parts of it, 
and be confirmed by^ it. So far as this They 
are One and the fame : One, as a Part is 
One with the Whole, which includes that 
Part in it j and different, as a Whole is dif- 
ferent from a fingle Part, to which, by the 
Superaddition of other Farts, it becoifaes a 
Whole. 

But fuch a Difference as this, our Author 
tells us, will amount to an Oppofition : and 
his Argument is this j That the Law of Na- 
ture being of a certain Extent, whatfoeyer 
is not contained under it, either as cdm- 
manded or forbidden, muft be indifferent ; 
and confequently, what God, by this Law, 
leaves us at Liberty about. If therefore 
.any thing fhall afterwards be required or 
forbidden by Revelation, which was not fb 
determined by the Law of Nature, this will 
be a reftraining our Liberty, and a Contra- 

didion 
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^idion to that Part of the Law of Nature 
\frhich before allow'd it. See our Author's 
own Words : *' To fuppofc that God, by 
*^ the Law of Nature, leaves Men at Li- 
" berty in all indifferent Things ; and yet, 
^^ by a pofitive Law, reftrains , this Liberty 
" in ccrtiin Pafts and Ages of the World, 
^^ is to fuppofe God determines one Way by 
*^ immediate, and another Way by mediate 
^* Revelation ; both Lav^s too fubfifting at 
*' the lame Time." p- 134. 

This is an Argument fo much out of the 
Way, and of fo little Force, that I am 
really furpriz'd it Ihduld proceed from our 
Author, who ils capable of faying Things 
which havie a milch better Shew of Reafon- 
ing. It will not be expeded that I Ihould 
ferioufly reply to luch Arguing as this. It 
will be fuffccient juft to obferve, that upon 
this Foot, every new Law, enafted by the 
Civil Power, is an Oppofition to, and a 
Subverfion of the Laws before fubfifting j 
and this notwithftanding it fhould only fup- 
jily their Defeds, and carry on thp fame 
End with them ; For, in this Cafe likewife 
a Liberty allow'd by the preceding Laws, 
is reftrain'd by the iucceeding; and con-* 
fequently, as our Author expreffcs it, the 
Law-giver determines one Wa^ by one Set 
of Laws, and another Way by another j 
both too fubfifting at the fame Time* Yet he 
icaree experts by fuch kind of Objedlions to 

Q, wreft 
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wreft from The Supreme Power the. Authori- 
ty of making new Laws 5 nor will He, I be- 
lieve, affirm, That every new kQ. is. virtually a 
Repeal of all thofc which were ever made be- 
ibrc. 

Bt it then, that forafmuch as Natural Reli- 
.gion muft, one Way or other, be contained un- 
der Reveal'd ; — mufl: be either fuppos'd or 
exprefs-d in it, and confirm'd by it, and, fo 
ikr as this, One with it : Be it, that Cbrijiia^ 
nity is in this refped:, a Republication of the 
Lmo of Nature^ and confcquently, fo far as 
this Matter of it reaches, as Old as the Crea- 
tion I yet what will ail this avail, if aUow'd, as 
allow'd indeed it muft be ? We contend, that 
altho' it be a Republication of the Law of Na- 
tur-e^ yet it niay be, and adkually is, fomething 
more 5 and that nocwkhftanding this Unity in 
one pefpedt, there is a Difference fiifficient 
between than in Others. 

Natural and Reveal'd Religion, we arfEn\ 
differ io* Extent. Under which Head we may 
reckon, i. Principles, difcover'd by Revela- 
tion, which are abfolutely undifcoverable ty 
natural Rcafon* .2.. Precepts; fome of which 
tloa' ibiinded on the Reafons of Thin^?, yet 
^oajuiQt be trac'd out by us in our prefent Cir- 
cumftarices ; and others God hath prefcribed 
to u^ as Tokens of his Authority, -^ — for 
the Decency of his Worfhip, — — or, for 
jthe Increafe and AdvancemcAt of inward 
^ety.- ' : : ; ' ., 

3 They 
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They differ again, in Point of Clearnefs^ 
Wvh rcfpeft to thofe Things, which tho' dif- 
toverable in feme fort both Ways, are yet not 
£6 fully made known to us in the mere Ufe of^ 
Reafon, as they arc by cxprefs Revelation from 
God : And tho' their Difference is not Such un- 
der this Article, as what we affirm'd under the 
former, yet it anloilntd to fomewhat more dian 
our Audiar allows, who hath contended that Na- 
tural aindRcyeardReligioil differ only as to the 
taianner of being communicated to us. 

They differ, Laftly in Efficacy ; Fof Reve- 
lation eflablifhes fuch Sandions both of Re- 
ward and Punifhment as mere human Reafon 
could never difc<5ver 5 It gives us Aflufance of 
full Pardon upoa Repentance s and the Com- 
fort of hoping for the Aids of the Holy Spirit 
in the Difcharge of thofe Things, which may 
43therwife prove too difficult for us, Whefther 
from the Urgency of Tem|)tations, or the In- 
firmity of our Nature, 

Thefe are fuch itiiportant Articles of Dif^- 
ference, and fo plainly vifible in the Chriflian 
Scheme, that to deny there can be any Diffe- 
rence between Natural and Reveal'd Religion, 
is virtually a Denial of Revdation itfelf : And 
to affirnl in the Gro&, and, without any Di- 
ftin<ftion, that Chrijiianity is as Old as the Cre^ 
ation^ is to affirm, that -all which is proper and 
peculiar to Ghriflianity, and upon Account of 
which it pafles under that Denomination, is 
Moiyidl^fs aad an Impoflure 3 to affirm which^ 
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is not only to make it Not as Old as the Crca* 
tion, but to deny it any manner of ExiAence 
as a real Religion at all. 

To conclude this Head ; If the Matter of Re- 
velation may differ from the Matter of Na- 
tural Religion ; • If it may fairly be prc- 

fum'd that the Matter of each would diffef in 
fome fort, if a Revelation fhould be ever given 
us at all ; — ^ If every Religion, which hath 
yet been offer'd to the World as Reveal'd, hath 

differed from Natural Religion; and if 

that in particular, which, upon the beft 
Grounds imaginable, we receive as Reveal'd, 
doth adtually contain fome fuch Articles of 
Difference ; then, I conceive. Nothing far- 
ther need be offer'd in Difproof of our Au- 
thor's bold Affertions. I ftiall therefore pafs 
on to fome other Points -, and endeavour to fup- 
port, in the following Chapters, The Ufeful- 
jiefs. Expediency, and Reality of a Revela- 
tion againft the Objections of This Gentle* 
man. 
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CHAP. V. 

Whether a proper Rule of Life he per' 
fedly and eajily difcoverable ly every 
Matii even hy thofe of the meanefi 
Capacity. 

« 

HIS General Queftion rcfolves it- 
felf into thefe Two; viz. i. Whe- 
ther a proper Rule of Life be per- 
fectly difcoverable by every Man, 
&c. 2. Whether it be eafily difco- 
verable. Concern ing both thefe fomewhat hath 
been occafionally obferv'd before j But as the 
more fiill Difcuffion of thefe Queftions be- 
longs to this Place, I (hall here purfue them. 

Yet, before I proceed, one Thing muft be 
noted carefully, namely, That I am not hefc 
debating concerning That Law, from which 
Duty, ftri<aiy fpeaking, arifes, but that Rule 
of Fitneffi, which, if difcover'd, and confi- 
der'd as the Will of God, would conftituteour 
Law. What each Man is properly obliged to 
in Point of Duty, is doubtlefs knowable bv 
each Man. In this refpedt the very meaneft 
hath a Sufficiency of Knowledge ; and that 

Qj for' 
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for the Reafon formerly infifted on. That nq 
ojne can be accountable for thofe Things^ 
^hich he is abfolutely incapable of knowing. 
But then, many Things may be fit and proper 
to be done, and therefore fall under That ge- 
neral Rule, which I call the proper Rule of 
Life, which yet may, on feveral Accounts^, 
exceed the DilcoVeries of certain Perfons, 
This muft be allow'd to be poflible at Icaft , 
by fhofe who confider Fitnefs as Something 
founded in the Natures of Things, and con- 
fequently, as having no Relation to the 
Thoughts, and Apprehenfions of Men con- 
cerning it. But fuppofing this to be poflible 
in Theory, yet whether it be FacSk or no, is 
anothet Point, and the Queftion which cornea 
pow.lo be conlider'd. 

from the foregoing Diftinftion, carefully at-r 
tended to, it will appear, that all fiich Arguing^ 
as thefe are vain , " That if God hath given 
^* Mankind a Law, He muft have given them 
fufficient Megns of knowing it : He would 
otherwife have defeated his own Intention in 
giving it. " p. 3. ^f That ap Men hai^ nq 
oth^r Faculties to judge with, [but their Rea- 
fon,] fo their ufing thefe after the beft manner 
they can, muft anfwcr the End for which 
God gave them, and juftify their Condud ;—- • 
That if God will judge all Mankind as they 
are accountable, /. e. as they are rational, 
the Judgment muft hold an exa6t Proponiori 
ii to the Ufe they make of their Reafon, and 

■ <« it, 
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" it would be in vain to ufe it^ if the .due Ufe 
" of it would not juftify them before God. '* 
p. 5, 6. All thefe, and fuch like Arguings, 
arc nothing at all to the Purpofe. For, What 
if Men, by doing their Beft, may be juftify 'd; 
or, rather, ifyouplcafe. What if upon thisSyp- 
pofition they cannot be condemned in Equity ? 
Doth this prove at all, that every Thing, 
in its own Nature fitting, is therefore knowable, 
by every Man ? And if this be not knowable by 
evqry Man, in the Ufe of his Reafon, then a 
Revelation may be exceedingly ferviceable in 
order to make it fo. The Terms Law and 
Duty ought not to mix themfelves in the Quc- 
ilion before us. The Point at prefent is. Not 
whether every Man is capable of knowing all 
that He is ftritftly oblig'd to,-— —but, whe- 
ther every Man hath Abilities and Opportunities 
fufficidnt for difcovering every thing which may 
be fit and proper to be done. And that our 
Author thinks every Man, even thofe of the 
lowcft Parts, and meaneft Capacities, are ca- 
pable of doing this, will , I conceive appear 
from feveral Paflages of his Book; tho' He 
hath ftudy'd Confufion fo much, and exprefs'd 
himfelf in fo odd % Manner, that it may not be • 
always cafy to fix and fettle his Meaning. 

I have (hewn heretofore, that however 
truly, in the Beginning of his Second Chapter, 
he defines The Law or Religion of. Na- 
ture, yet he immediately deferts his own De- 
finition, and tells us, "that The Religion of 
« J^a^ure takes in every thing, which is 

0^4 " founded 
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^' founded in the Nature and Reafon of 
** Things. " It is on this foot he argues all 
throughout his Book : and therefore, where- 
ever he fpeaks of Reltgiofiy True Religion^ 
Natural Religion^ Law of Nature^ Goifs 
LaWj and the like, be muft be underflood 
to include under it, every Thing in itfelf 
fit and proper ; or, what I have call'd above 
A proper Rule of Life. This being noted 
in order to underftand what our Author 
means, I (hall proceed to fome of thofe Paf- 
fages, in which his Opinion on the prefent 
Point is rcprefented to us. 

To this Purpofe he .tells us, " that the 
End for which God hath given us Reafon, 
is, to compare Things, and from thence 
" to judge concerning the Fitnefs or Unfitnefs 
" of Ad:ions. And could not our Reafon 
'* judge foundly in all fuch Matters,, it could 
** not have anfwer'd the End for which Infi- 
" nite Wifdom and Goodnefs beftow'd that 
" excellent Gift, " p. 26. Here he claims 
to Human Reafon an unlimited Extent, as to 
the Fitnefs or Unfitnefs of Actions. And tho* 
he ailerts thi$ to Human Reafon in the gene- 
ral only, yet the Foundation of his Arguing 
will make it equally applicable to every Man« 
Reafon. He builds his Argument on the End 
for which Human Reafon was given us; 
which being the fame in all, the fame Pri- 
vileges are virtually here aflerted to all ; and 
conlequently every Man, even thofe of the 

meaneft 
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n)j?ane£b Abilities, muft be (according to him) 
capable.9 as of comparing Things, and from 
thence judging concerning the Fitneis or Un- 
fitneis of A^ions^ fo likewife of judging 
foundly in all fuch Matters. Again, ^' I 
cannot help thinking, but (fuch is the Di^ 
vine Goodnefs) God's Will is fo clearly 
and fully manifefted in the Book; of Na^- 
mre, iJiat he who runs may read it. This 
cannot be dcny'd, if the Book of Nature 
ibews us, in Charafters legible by die 
*f whole World, the Relation we ftand in to 
" God and our Fellow Creatures, and the 
?* Duties refulting finom thence ; for then it 
" muft teach us the Whole of our Duty, " 
p. 28. Once more; " *Tis impoffible Men 
*^ fhould have any juft Idea of the Perfeftion 
f^ of God, who think that the Dictates of 
*^ Infinite Wifdom do not carry their own 
" Evidence with them, and are not by their 
" own innate Worth difcovcrable to all Man- 
« kind, " p. 125. The fame is iftiU more 
explicitly fet fqrth, p. 198. " Religion, 
" (which way foeyer revqal'd) carries fuch 
" internal Marks of Truth, as at all Times 
" and Places fliews itfelf, even to the meaneft 
Capacity, to be the Will of a Being of 
univerfal and impartial Benevolence, ** I 
might fupport the fame by numberlefs other 
Paflagcs to the fame Purpofe : But, if thefc 
are not thought fufficient, I would refer the 
R^der to our Author's whole Cpurfe pf 

argu- 
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arguing from p. 278, to^ p. 283. In Oppofi* 
(ion to all which, I fhall, 

1. Shew dircdily, that a proper Rule of 
Life is not pcrfcftly difcoverable by every 
Man, even by thofe of the meaneft Capacity. 
And, 

2. Examine what our Author hath ad- 
vanced to the contrary* 

. As to the dircdl Proof of this Matter, we 
need go no farther than the common Expe- 
rience of Mankind ; for, I think, we may 
fkfely conclude fomewhat concerning the 
Abilities of Men this way from confider- 
ing what they have aftually, and in fa<a 
dpne. 

Now, is it feen that Men of the loweft 
Rank as to intelleftual Accompliftiment^, 
have fo perfed an Acquaintance with every 
Thing which is fit and proper to be done ? 
Do they fliewthis upon tvtty Occafion ? Have 
they ever drawn out any fine Syftems of Mo- 
rality ? Or, does it appear from their Con- 
duit, that they have fo nice, quick, and 
perfect a Senfe of thefe Things ? So far from 
it, that all other Circumftances being alike, 
Men are more or lefs regular in their Con- 
dud in proportion to the Degrees of their in- 
telledkual Capacity. 

I deny not indeed^^ but the more general 
Points are knowable by every Man, even by 
^hofe of the meaneft Parts : And unlefs they 
were fo. Men could not l)e reckoned Moral 
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Agents; and confequently^ would not pro- 
perly come within the prefent Queftion : But, 
to difcern a Truth in the general j and to be 
papable either of applying it on every parti- 
• cular Occafion, or of deducing from it all 
poflible Concluiions, are quite different 
Things. The firft Principles of all Sciences 
jire felf-evident ; and confequently, fuch as 
are knowable even by the meaneft. This is 
efpecially true in mathematical Knowledge* 
But what then ? Is every Man a Matliemati* 
cian ? Or, hath every Man a Sufficiency of 
Natural Talents whereby to purfue thefe Prin- 
ciples thro' that infinite Variety of Conclu- 
fions, which skilful Perfons are able to draw 
from them ? Nq cenainly ; And for the fame 
Reafon it cannot be concluded, that becau^ 
the fundamental Principles of Moral Kiiow- 
ledge are open to every Man, Therefore the 
Whole of Moral Science muft be fo likewife; 
or, that becaufe fuch general Precepts as 
thefe, " God is to be hqnour-d, worfhipp'd, 

" and obeyed; We ought to do what 

♦* Good we can to all, and to abftaiii from 
** offering Injury to any j — — We ought to 
^* be temperate, fober, chaftc, and the like j '^ 

I fay, we cannot conclude, that becaufe 

fuch Precepts as thefe may be fuppos'd to be 
obvious. Therefore every thing elfe is clear, 
plain and 'eafy. 

Every one, who is at all acquainted with 
Bpoks, k|iow§ what Reputation fome few of 

the 
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the Philofophcrs have obtain'd by their Moral 
Syftems ; tho', by the Way, there are many 
undeniable Defers in every one of them, and 
foch as we are now able to difcern plainly by 
that Light which Cliriftiamty hath given us. 
But, could this ever have happened, had the 
Subjcdi: of Morals been fo exceedingly eafy, ilaat 
every Mjn, even the meaneft, might make 
himfelf entirely Mailer of it f Was it ever 
fcen that Men gain'd Credit by performing what 
every one elfe was able to perform as well 
as themfelves ? On this Foot their Fame wa? 
purchased at an eafy Rate indeed ; and, for 
the furnre, we muft rather admire their good 
Fortune, than their Merit. But whatever 
this Gentleman may advance, I cannot think 
their Reputation will be fo eafily overthrown. 
Their Works have hitherto maintain'd their 
Ground, and will do fo, as long as Men have 
Senfe enough to difcern what is great in 
others, or defeftive in themfelves. 

In the laft Century there arofe a very ex- 
traordinary Genius for Philofophical Specula- 
tions y I mean Mr. Lock^ the Glory of that 
Age, and the Inftrudor of the prefcnt. This 
Gentleman had examined into the Nature and 
Extent of Human Underftanding beyond any 
P^rfon before him, and made fuch Difcon 
veries as have highly obliged the Curious. In 
the Courfe of his Enquiries it occurred to 
him, from confidering the Nature of Moral 
Ideas, that ^t.iicks was capable of AviQ: Dc- 

monftra- 
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monflratioif; as well as Mathematicks. He 
well knew that The Great Mafters on the 
Subjedt of Morals had d6ne little this Way; 
and prefum'd, (as well he might) that this 
had hitherto been thought impoffible. " Yet, 
fays he, upon this Ground, {viz. the Prin- 
ciples before advanced) I am bold to think 
Morality is capable of Demonftration, as 
*^ well as Mathematicks. " (See his Eflay, 
&c. L. 3. C. li.§. 16.) See, however, with 
what Caution this Great Man maintains his 
Point! He doth not affirm by any means, 
that every Thing in Morality is capable of 
being demonftrated ; but only, (as he tells us 
afterwards, L. 4. C. 12. §. 8,) " I doubt not 
but, if a right Method were taken, a 
great Part of Morality might b* made 
•^ out with that Clearnefs, that could leave, 
" to a confidering Man, no more Reafon to 
" doubt, than he could have to doubt of the 
^ Truth of Propofjrions in Mathematicks,, 
•* which have been demonftrated to him. ^"^ 
Doth this look as if he imagined that every 
Man, even thofe of the meaneft Capacities, 
were thoroughly acquainted with every Thing 
on this Subje6t? If he thought fo, why 
does he introduce it as a Difcovery, that Mo- 
ralitv is capable of Demonftration ? And 
whilft he aflerts this. Why doth he aflcrt it^ 
with fo much Referve and Caution? Why 
doth he extend the Aflertion Not to the 
whole of Morality, but tp a great Part of it 

only? 
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only? To this I muft add farther. He dotb 
not, in the laft cited Paflage, maintain, thae 
every Man is capable, by his own Force, of 
demonftrating whatfoever is really capable of 
being demonftrated in Morality i but only^ 
that if a right Method were taken, a great 
I^art of Morality might be made out with 
that Cleflarnefs that could leave to a confider^ 
ing Man no more Reafon to doubt, ' Gfr, —— 
To a confidering Man, /. e. to one who is 
willing to attend, and hath Abilities to judge, 

Mr. Lock's Hints on this Subjedt were read 
with great Pleafure by feveral ingenicws Men : 
Mr. MoIineuXj in particular, was (b highly' 
delighted with them, that he could not for- 
bear prefling his Friend to purfue this Matter* 
more diftinftly, and to oblige us with a Body 
of Moral Philc^phy drawn up in the demon^j 
ftrative Way. But how did Mr. Lick reply 
to this? Why^ in thcfe Words, ^' Tho' by 
*^ the View I had of Moral Ideas whilft i 
^ was confidering that Subjeft, I thought !• 
" fiiw that Morality might be demonflxativcly 
" made oiat, yet whether I am abie to make' 
<* it out, is atiother Qaeftion. Every one 
" could not have demonftrated what Mn 
<« Newton's Book hath {hewn to be demon- 
^ ftrable- '* [Loci's Famili^ Letters, p; f o.} 
What then ! Wa6 this fo difficult a Taik to 
Mr. Lock, which yet the mcancft, and rtuofl: 
illiterate Mechanick is fo entirely equal to i 
Or, did this accurate Reaibtier know fo Uttk 

of 
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of his own Abilities, or judge fo meanly of* 
them, as to tbiiik himfelf fcarce qualify'd to 
undertake what, it feems, every Man dfe wad 
able to do with Eafe ? This furely cannot be 
faid. And therefore we muft conclude, that 
whatever Abilities the Gentleman I am now 
contending with may enjoy, and how much 
foever he may be able to do to this Purpofo, 
in the Ufc of his Natural Rcafon, yec every 
Man is not equally capable of doing the fame; 
Mr. Lock^ we fee, would not attempt it ; and 
therefore it muft be vain for others, fo very 
much inferior to this Great Man, to attempt 
it after him. 

We have lately, indeed, had a Noble Per- 
formance much in the Way which Mr. Lock 
proposed ; i and the Defign hath been fo weJJ 
executed d^ Mr. WooUaJlonj that however fome 
Objediions may be made againft certain Parts 
of his Book, yet it hath been received, in the 
general, with the higheft Applaufe. I be- 
lieve it will be allow'd by every one, that 
This is the moft compleat Syftem of Moral 
Principles and Precepts, which hath been yet 
^iven us on the mere Foot of Natural Rea- 
Ibn; tho* poflibly foxne one or other may 
!irife hereafter, and carry the Matter ftilt far-i* 
then But whence came it to pafs, that Mr- 
Woollajion alone ihould fuccced fo well, and 
goib far beyond his Predeceifors on this Sub- 
jeft, if the Matter had indeed been fo very 
plain and ealy ; ** if God's Will, [/. e, vj^at 
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^* is fit and proper] is fo clearly irid ful!^ 
*^ manifefted in the Book of Nature, that he 
*' who runs may read it ; /' and if ^^ Reli- 
*^ gion [another Word us'd by our Autholr 
*^ in the fame Senlc ;] if This, I fay, carries 
*^ luch internal Mark^ of Truth, as at' all 
^ Times and Places plainly fliews itfelf eveh 
*^ to the meaneft Capacity j &c. ? " Surely 
thofe Perfons who have fet {6 great a Value 
on Mr. JVoollaJion*^ Performance, have not 
niiftaken Matters fo much, as to beftow the 
bigheft Praife on him for doing what was in 
itfelf a mean and low Work, and what 
every other Perfon was capable of doing as 
well as He. Thus much I am fure may be 
concluded from the general Applaufe with 
which this Gentleman's Book hath been re- 
ceived, that it was thought to contain (bme- 
t^ing extraordinary ; which, if admitted, it 
muft follow of Courfe, that this Propofition, 
vtz. A proper Rule of Life is perfedly dif- 
coverable even by thofe of the meaneft Ca- 
pacities, is contrary to the common Senfc 
and Experience of the World* 

Over and above this Argument drawn 
from Experience, I ihall evince the fame 
from the Nature and Reafon of the Thing 
itfelf. The Propofition affirm'd by our Au- 
thor, is thus exprefs'd by him ; " Religion 
" |jor the proper Rule of Life] carries with 
" It fuch internalMarks of Truth, as at aQ 

Times and Places plainly ihews itfelf even 

" to 
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^* to the meancft Capacity, &c. *' I muft 
charge this Propofition with a clear and evi- 
dent Contradidion ; beeaufcj if Religion [as 
he loves to exprefs himfclf ] Iiath really fuch 
internal Marks^ as muft make it plain and 
apparent to every Man^ then all Men are 
equally capable of knowing every Thing this 
Way J and if this be admitted, there can be 
no fuch Thing as greater or lels Degrees of 
Capacity: How then can there be any Sup- 
pofition made of the meaneji Capacity ? How 
can there be different Degrees with regard to 
a Point in which all are equal ? Or, if it 
ihall ftill be maintain'd^ that Capacity, in 
this reiped, doth admit Degrees, then it is 
evident, that Some are capable of knowing 
more than Others : And if this be once al- 
low'd^ then How is every Man, even he 
who is fuppofed to have the meaheft Capa- 
city, able to difcovcr every Thing? Tura 
it which Way you pleafe : Either every 
Thing on the Subjeft we are now fpeaking 
of, is not equally capable of being knowa 

by every one j or, if it be, there can be 

no liich thing as Degrees of Capacity : For 
theie two are entirely inconfiftent with each 
other. 

But our Author will perhaps alledge, 
that the different Degrees of Capacity refer 
not to Matters of Morality, (in which re- 
ipe£^ Men are all equal) but to ibmething 
tXfSj tiz. to Men's general Abilities ^ and 
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that it is his Intention to afTert, that thofe 
%Yho are leaft furnilh'd with intelledual Abi^ 
lities, arc capable of difcovcring every 
Thing which is fit and proper to be done. 
This poflibly may be alledg'd^ by our Au- 
thor. But then I moft beg leave to remind 
him of a Paflage which occurs at the fifth 
Page of his Book : " I do not mean by this, 
^' that All Ihould have equal Knowledge,^ 
" but that all fhould have what is fufiicient 
" for the Circumftances they are in. '' The 
Knowledge here mentioned relates entirely to 

Matters cHF Morality; to Religiort, as he 

tevms it J — - to That Religion, which he 
ftippofes to contain every thing morally fit 
tnd proper. Here he fuppofes that all Men 
have not equal Knowledge this Wayj ** I 
" do not mean that all Ihould have equal 
" Knowledge ; '' What then ? Why, " that 
** every Man fiiould have fufficicnt for the 
** Circumftances he is in. " According to 
this Account there may be higher, or lower 
Degrees of Capacity in reference to Moral 
Matters, as no doubt there may : But then, 
lipon this State of the Thing, How will he 
make good the Propofition I am now op- 
pofing, viz. that all Things of moral. Im- 
port are plain and evident, and equally ca«- 
pable of being known by every one ? 

Not to infift longer on this, I ihall ad- 
vance a Step farther, and endearoua: t^ fhew 
, from liie-Tery Nature of the 

Sub- 
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Subject, that a proper Rule of hifc is not 
perfcftly difcoverable by every one, cfpc* 
ciaUy by thoie whooi he exprefsly men^ 
tions, Men of the lowcft and meaneft Capa*^ 
city* . To be peife^ly acquainted with this, 
it is neceflaryv in the Firft Place, That all 
thoie feirer al Principles (hould be thoroughly 
knowp, from which Moral Precepts may, 
and ought to be deduced } otherwife we 
muft maintsun, that Concluiions may be 
drawn without the Uie of Premiies. And, 
in the i^ext Place, that the Connexion be- 
tween thefe Principles and Precepts is fo ex-* 
c^edingly clear, thai every Perf^ concern'4 
may iounediately and diftlndly diicern it in 
every Inftance. On any other Foot, thcie 
fuppos'd Principles are, with refped to fuch 
a Man> no Moral Principles at all ; and the 
Precepts which he lays down for himfelf, 
can have no fafficient Force with him, as 
not being built on any appearing Fitneis of 
the Thing. Theie Queftions therefore arife, 
Whether a Pei^fon of dich a iuppos'd mean 
Capacity, may gain a full View of all the 
leveral Moral Principles ? aad, if he may do 
this, and actually hath done it, Whether he 
mv& neceflarily be capable of deducing from 
them all thofe Moral Conclufions, which 
JBiay in juft Reafoning follow ? 

The Principles of Moral Sdence are none 
Other ^an the Natures oi Things, and the 
feveral Relations whkh fubfift between 

R 2 them. 
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them. Now theft are fo far from being ajji* 
parent to every Man, even to thofe of the 
meaneft Capacities, that I havediftinftly fhewn 
' under my Firft Chapter, they are pcrfeftly dif^ 
coverable by no Man, in the mere Ule of 
Natural Reafon. In reference to God, tho' 
Something may be known, yet it muft be 
confefs'd that many Things arc fecret to us : 
In reference to burfelves. How many Diffi^ 
culties may be ftartcd even about our Qwri 
Perfons, of which we can giv6 no tolerable 
Solutions ? And if we are fo muth Strangers 
to our own perlbnal Condition, How much 
lefs can we determine with Certainty as to 
Things which relate to others? Little do 
we know concerning the Nature and Powers 
of vifible Beings; and ftill much lefs con- 
cerning thefe which are invifible. Now if 
the Nature, State, and Condition of Things 
be, in feveral refpefts, undifcoverable by 
us, it is certain that the feveral Relations 
which fubfift between them muft be €o like- 
wile. We know God as our Creator and 
Preferver ; but then, there may be feveral 
other Relations which he fuftains, to us ut- 
terly unknown. We are related to other 
Men as Fellow Creatures of the fame Kind : 
This general Relation we know perfcftly : 
But do we know as perfedly all the other 
Refpefts we may have to one another ? We 
may prefume, upon ftrong Reafbns, that 
Men are not the only intelligent creatures in 

the 
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the Unirerfe : But can wc lay how the Af- 
fairs of chefe intelligent Beings are intermixed 
with ours ? How far we arc mutually de- 
pended on one another ; and confequentlyy 
capable cither of forwarding or obftruding 
our ftyeral Intcrefts ? We know fomething 
of Natural Beings : But are we fuch com- 
pleat Fhilofophers, as to be intimately ac- 
quainted with all their feveral Powers ? And 
yet, without knowing thefe, How can wc . 
lay what is fit to be done or avoided on 
every Occafion ? 

Our Author himfelf builds his Scheme of 
Duties on the Natures and Relations of 
Things., In proportion therefore as thefe 
feveral Natures and Relations are undifeo- 
verable by us, lb far muft our feveral 
Schemes of Duty be defeftive ; or, to Ipeafc 
more properly, fo far muft we fall Ihort in 
our Defcription of the proper Rule of Con- 
dud. And if the wifeft, and moft inquifi- 
tive, muft frequently be at a Lois, can the 
meancft gain a pcrfeft Knowledge of thefe 
Things ? Can the uneducated and illiterate fo 
far exceed the Philofophical Enquirer j and 
Men of no Parts go io much beyond the 
greateft and moft extenfive Genius ? At this 
Rate, Folly can teach us more than Wifdom. 

But I forbear, in a cafe io exceedingly 

plain, that nothing more is requifite either tp 
iUuftr^te or confirm it. 

R 3 After 
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Aftei? all) let us fuppofe that the fevetal 
l^rinGiplAs of Moral Sdencc were thoroughly 
knowable; Will it follow from hence, that 
all the feveral Conclufions deducible from 
them are equiiUy knowable ? Doth the like 
appear in any other Art or Science? Are 
we to learn, that Truth is almoft infinite, 
whilft the original Principles from which it 
is deducible, are in many cafes few and 
plain ? Are Men therefore able to reach all 
thefe Truths ; to trace them in all their 
feveral Steps; and to make out every 
Thing which is, in itfelf capable of being 
prov'd ? 

Let us only confider how few and fimplc 
the firft Principles of Geometry are. Thcfc 
ihay be known eafily by a Pcrfon of tolera- 
ble Parts and Capacity. But doth it follow, 
that he is equally Capable of mattering the 
whole Science, and of making out all the 
feveral Conclufions of a Newton ^ or a HalUy^ 
No certainly; and therefore a Diftindion 
Ought to be made between the Capacity of 
apprehending Principles, and of drawing 
tonclufions. The Ground and Reafon of 
this is plain enough. In order to make out 
a Conclufion, efpecially when it is remote 
from its firft and original Principle^ Men 
ought to have a Sagacity in difcerning the 

feveral Relations between Ideas, a Fix- 

cdnefs and Attention of Mind, that none of 
ihefe Relations may efcape without fufficient 

Ob- 
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Obfcrration, Patience and Refolutionto 

bear the Fatigues of a painful and laborious 
Search j To which may be added, Oppor** 
tunity and Freedom from fuch other En- 
gagements as may either embarrafs them ia 
the Enquiry, or oblige them to break olFtod 
ibon. But are all thefe the Portion of every 
Man? Is every Man fagacious, atcentive, 
patient, at kifure ? Whence then comes it 
to pafs that there is really fo great a Dif^ 
ference between the intelledual Attainments 
of Men ? Were every Thing fo eafy, and 
attainable in this refped, (urely Men could 
not 'fall fo very (hort of one another : The 
mere Pleafure of maftcring a Truth would 
move them, if there were not ibmethlng of 
fuperior Difficulty in the Way. 

All this will, perhaps, be allow'd by our 
Author in reference to what he may call 
Speculative Science : But he will tell us, 
that the Gale is different with regard to Prac- 
tical : There every "Thing is, and muft be 
cafy, and obvious to every Enquirer* But 
let me asfc this Gentleman, Is not Rcalbnin^ 
as neceffary to deduce pr;idical Conclufions 
from practical Principles, as fpeculati ve Cort- 
clufions from Ipeculative Principles ? Doth 
hot Reafoning, a^ well in the one Cafe as the 
other, imply a Perception of the Conncfticm 
or Difagreemcnt of Ideas in the fcveral Steps 
of the Argument ? Doth not this ia like 
manner fuppofe, that the bcforc-roention'd 

R 4 Qua- 
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QualifiGations are equally neceiTary in both 
Cafes ? And if this be true, muft thero 
not be Difficulties arifing in both ? 

To make this more apparent, let us only 
confider That Scheme of Morality, which 
this Author himfelf hath given us ; Let us 
ice, whether He. with all the Advantages 
he enjoys of Learning, Parts, Converfation^ 
Leifure, Books, and the like, hath hit mato* 
ters off fo nicely ; or, if he ftiall be fupr 
pos'd to have done fo. Whether the fame 
might as well have been done by the lllitCT 
Yate, or the Dull, or the Solitary, or the 
Buify. If it could not, then I conceive this 
Point muft be yielded me ; and the Gentler 
man I am contending with muft allow, that 
a proper Rule of Life, however difcover- 
able by him, is not fp perfedly difcQverable 
by every one, 

His Scheme of Natural Religion, is This: 
*Tis evident by the Light of Nature that 
there is a God ; pr , in other Words, a 
Being abiblutely perfed, and infinitely 
happy in himfelf, who i^ the Source of 
all other Beings. '' In the next place. 
The Creatures can neither add to^ nor 
take from the Happinefs of that Being ; 
and he could have no Motive in franking 
his Creatures, or, in giving Laws to fuch 
of them, as he made capable of knowing 
his Will, but their own Good. '* From 
fe?fi?? ^P. infers, ^^Th^t Nothing can be ^ 
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^ Part of the Divine Law, but what tends 
^^ to promote the common Intereft of hi» 
^* Rational Creatures ; and every Thing 
^^ which docs io^ mutt be a Part of iw'* la 
like manner, ^ He who cannot envy us any 
^^ Happtnefs our Nature is capable ofj caa 
*^ forbid us thofe Things only, which tend 
^^ to our Hurt. '* Thefe are the general 
Principles on which he builds. To which 
he adds this farther |lemark, " Our Reafon^ 
^^ which gives us a Demoqftration of the Divine 
^^ Perfedions, aflbrds the fame concerning the 
*^ Nature of thofe Duties God requires; not 
^^ only with relation to himfelf, but to ouri- 
^* felvcs, and one another : Thofe we flxall diCt 
^* cern, if we look into ourfel vcs, and confider 
f ^ Qur own Natures, and thofe Circumttances 
^* God h^th plap'd us in with relation to our 
** Fellow-Creatures, and fee what conduces 
^^ to our mutual Happinefs: Of this our 
^^ Senfes, the Experience of others, as well 
^^ as our own, can't fail to give us fu^cient 
^* Information. *^ 

He had juffc before mentioned the Three 
common Heads of Duty, viz. thofe which 
relate to God, to ourfelves, and to one ano-f 
.tbcr. He now proceeds to give us a more 
diflind Account What tliofe feveral Duties 
.^re^ *^ With relatipn to ourfelves, he tells 
*^ us^ Forafmuch as God hath endow'd Man 
^^ with fuch a Nature as makes him necei^ 
<^ farily 4efire his own Good, therefore 
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^ he cannot require any thing of him in 
« prejadicc of it; but, on the contrary, 
^ that he fliould do every thing which tends 

« to promote the Good of it. In con* 

. « fequence of this, That we Ihould avoid 
^ all irregular Paflions, all unfriendly Af- 
^ feftions, all Excels of fenfual Delights, 
^ with all immoderate, Defires. " And then 
he fums up all in thefe Words, " Whofo-- 
^* ever fb regulates his Natural Appetites as 
^* will Conduce moft to the Exercife of his 
" Reafon, the Health of his Body, and the 
^ Pleafure of his Senfes, taken and con- 
" fider'd together, may be certain he can 
** never offend his Maker. 

^* As to what God expeds from Man with 
^ relation to each other, every one, he af- 
<^ firms, muft know his Duty, who confi- 
^^ ders that the common Parent of Mankind 
^ has the whole Species alike under his Pro- 
** teftion •, arid will equally punifti him foi: 
^^ injuring others, as he would others for 
« injuring him ; and confequently, that it is 
^* his Duty to deal with them as he expcfts 
<* they Ihould deal with him in like Cir^- 

" cumftances. That Human Nature b 

*« fo conftitutedi that Men cannot live with^- 
** out Society and mutual Affiftance; and 
*« that God hath endow'd them with Rea- 
<^ fon, Speech, and other Faculties, evi- 
" dently fitted to enable them to affift each 
<« other in Matters of Life ; That therefore 

^' 'tis 
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<< 'tig the Win of God, who gives them thi» 

*^ Nature, and endows them with thcfe Fa^ 

f* culties, that they fhould employ thMH 

^ for the common Benefit, and mutual ■- 

^ Afliftance* — ^ That therefore every Man, 

^^ for the fake of others as well as himfelf, 

^ is not to difablc his Body or Mind by fuch 

*'• Irregularities, as may make him lefs fcr- 

^ viceable to them, — In ihort, we cannot 

^ but know, if we in the leaft confider, 

" that whatever Circumftances Men ara 

" plac'd in by the Univerfal Caufe of all 

" Things, that Jtis his eternal and immuta^ 

^ ble Will, by his placing them in thefe 

« Circumftances, that they aft as thcfe re- 

*^ quire* This Confidcration alone will 

^< direft a Man how to a^ in all Conditions 
" of Life, whether Father, Son, Husband, 
« Servant, Mafter, King, &c. '' 

This is our Author's Sum of Morality of 
Natural Religion, taken from the Second 
Chapter of his Book ;. the Title prefixed to 
which is This ; " That the Religion of Na- 
*' ture confifts in obferving thofe Things, 
« which our Reafon, by confidering the 
^^ Nature of God and Man, and the Rela- 
« tion we ftand in to him, and one another, 
<^ demonftrates to be our Duty; and that 
« thofe Things are plain j and likewife, 
« What they are. '* Whether this be a juft 
and perfeft Account of Natural Religion^ 
fliall be confidcr'd immediately : But, if it 

were 
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were allow'd to be fuch, . doth our Author 
think that a Fcrfon of the loweft Attain- 
mcntSy or Abilities wouid^ or could have 
drawn out the fame by himfelf ? Or, doth 
he indeed think, that now he hath done the 
Work for him, Things are made lb exceed- 
ingly plain and eafy, that every one mufl: 
aflent to his Scheme, and prelently difcern 
the tme Ground and Foundation of every 
Duty ? For mine own Part, I am ib far from 
thinking fo, that I cannot perfuade myfelf 
our Author thoroughly underftands himfelf 
in every Branch of it £ither his own 
Ideas were confusM ; or elfe, he hat^ endea- 
voured to impofe upon his Readers by a 
fiudied Confuiion in his Expreflions. This 
I fhall fupport by offering fome Remarks oq 
the Scheme itfelf 

Our Author, before he proceeds to a di A 
ttna Account of the fcvcral Duties incum- 
bent on us, offers fbme previous Refleftions 
neceifary for the right underilanding the 
general Nature of thefe Duties. To this 
purpofe he obferves, " That as the Creature 
♦* can neither add to, nor take from the 
<^ Happinefs of the Creator, io he could 
*♦ have no Motive in framing his Creatures, 
*^ or in giving Laws to fuoh of them as he 
^* made capable of knowing his Will, but 
^* their own Good. ^' Here I would defire 
to know, whether by their o^jon Good ouy 
Author Qieaps tb? p^rtiQukr and perfonal 
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Good of each Creature on. whom fuch Laws 
are impos'd ; or elfc^ the Good of fome ot 
other of his Creatures. If he means the for^ 
liier, the Principle is entirely falfe, and 
will prove the Foundation of fuch a Scheme 
of Morality as is monftrous. For^ upon 
this Foot, we are concerned to perform no 
Aftions whatfoever with regard to another, 
which do not of themlelvcs, and diredlly 
tend to produce fome Good to ourfelvcs* 
What, in this Cafe, will become of Bene- 
volence, Love of the Fublick, and the like? 
But if he means the latter, we may allow it 
to be in fome refpeds true. However, I 
conceive, he fliould have expreft'd himfelf 
more diftindly j efpecially when he was 
fetting forth a Scheme, which he intended 
as a perfed Model, and which was to ihew 
us how plain and ealy every Thing in Mo^ 
rality might be made. 

Again ; " Nothing can be a Part of the 
^* Divine Law, but what tends to promote 
^* the common Intereft of his rational Crea- 
" tures, " Here the Gentleman feems to 
carry Matters into another Extream, Before 
he had affcrted^ that the only End of the 
Creator in giving Laws to his Creatures, was 
their own Good ; Now he aiferts, that Nothing 
can be a Part of the Divine Law, but what 
tends to promote the common Intereft. The 
Truth really lies between both Affertions, 
when they are rightly underftood : Every 

Thing 
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Thing is a Part of the Divine Law, by 
which our own Good may be promoted con- 
fiftently with the Publick, or by which the 
Publick Good may be promoted confiftently 
with our own ; and we ihall run ourielves 
into the moft extravagant Errors, if we pro* 
pole cither of thefe in Exclufion of the 
other. For, tho' in certain Cafes a Man may 
be oblig'd to forego his own private and 
perfbnal Good, in order to promote the In^ 
tereft of the Publick, yet this can be built 
on none other Foundation, than that a gra- 
cious God will make us Amends hereafter ; 
and £), upon the whole, the publick and 
the private Intereft will be entirely re* 
concird, and made confident with each 
other. 

To go on ; Our Author affirme, ^^ He 
*• who cannot envy us any Happineis our^ 
*^ Nature is capable of, can forbid us tbofe 
** Thbgs only which tend to our Hurt. " 
This is a Propofition, which however it 
might be allowed as fianding by itielf, yet 
hath no manner of Dependence on that 
Point which is here aifign'd as the Principle 
from which it flows. For, " God cannot 
** envy us any Happincis our Nature is 
<^ capable of. " What then ? The natural 
Inference is This ; He cannot forbid us any 
Thing which tends to our Happinefs, — ~ 
Not, " that he cannot forbid us any 'Hiingi 
" but what tends to our Hurt. '' However^ 

tho' 
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tho' the Inference be wrong, the Fropofition 
may in fbme ibrt be admitted : Only we 
muft underfiand it with this Reflridion, the 
Hurt ot ourfclves, or of any other Being ; 
and conRder the Propoiltion, even thus un- 
derftood, with a View, not to the Prohibi- 
tions of Reyeal'd Religion, but merely of 
Natural. 

He obferves afterwards, ^* Our Senfcs, 
^^ and the Experience of others, as well as 
^^ our own, can't fail to give us fiifficient 
*^ Information " — - of what ? Why, " of 
^^ that whiph conduces to our mutual Hap- 
" pinefs. '' Senfc and Experience may in- 
deed do fbniething here, but not quite fb 
much as this Gentleman pretends. Reaibn 
ihould be allowed its proper Share in deter- 
mining this Matter ; otherwife we ihall not 
make a fufficient Difference between Men 
and Brutes. . And yet after we have taken 
all thefe together, I queftion whether many 
Things will not be overlooked, which arc 
really conducive to our Happinefs. The 
£&ds indeed we may feel fenfibly; but 
how far Experience, or that Portion of 
Reaibn which we enjoy, may be able to 
trace them up to their (original Caufes, is 
another Point } and I am apt to think there 
would not be io much Unhappinefs in the 
World, if we could io eafily difcem the 
Remedy. But if this be true, then as a 
perfed Diredion cannot be had this way. 

wt 
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vrc may hope for fomething of that Kitid 
in another. Yet thus much we allow readi- 
ly, That our Scheme of Natural Law muft 
he influencM by this Principle,- arid, fo far zt 
this, would have been rightly proposed by 
out Author, had it been as pcfrfeftly repre^ 
iented. 

With regard to the Duties to ourfelves^ 
this Author informs uS, *' Wholbever fo 
*• regulates his natural Appetites, as will 
** conduce moft to the Exercilc of his Rea- 
^ fon, the Health of his Body, and the 
^^ Pleafure of his Senlcs, taken and con- 
*^ fider'd together, may be certain he can 
^^ never offend his Maker. '' This PaiTagc' 
h exprefs'd fo obfcUrely, that I cannot be 
certain how far I underftand it in our Au- 
thor's Senfe. Perhaps it may not be very 
plain What the Gentleman here means by 
^* Natural Appetites, '* One might be 
tempted to think, that he intends by thi:? 
£xpreffion, Senfual j4ppetites ; For, fince 
thefe only have a Relation to the Piealurtf 
of the Senfes, which is particularly men- 
tioned in the Clofe of the Sentence, the Na- 
tural Appetites before mentioned in the Be-* 
ginning of it, fhould, otie might think^ 
fignify the fame, I am the more inclin'd 
ib this, from another Paffage in the vety 
fame Paragraph; " The Health of the 
^ Body, fays he, and the Vigour of the 
^' Mind, being highly conducing to our 

« Good, 
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G6od, we muft be fenfible we offend our 
** Makerj if we indulge our Setj/ej to the 
" Prejudice of Thefe. '' 

As uncertain am I^ What our Author means 
by the Term *' conduce; '' This Word^ un- 
derftood in its proper Senle, implies Ibmc 
Efficiency^ fome dired Contribution of ^ 
proper Caufe to the Produftion of its EffeiV* 
Butj in this Senfe, the Government of our 
Appetites cannot be faid to conduce either to 
the Exercifc of our Reafon, or the Health 
of our Body* The Regulating our Paffions^ 
&c. doth indeed remove an Hindrance of 
the Effeds before mentioned, but it doth not 
direftly prdduce them. I ftiould be apt 
therefore to fufpcd, that he really intends . 
thus much ; Whofbever io regulates his na* 
tural Appetites, as fliall be mofi conji/ient with 
the Exercife of his Reafon, &Ci cannot of- 
fend his Ma ken 

A Queftion likewife itaay arlit, What he 
means by " The Exercife of Reafon. '* Is 
it only the Internal Exercife of the Faculty ? 
6r, Does he intend likewife, the Influence of 
that Exercife on our Conduft and Behaviour ? 
I ihould be apt to think that out Author in- 
tends it in the latter Senfc, from confideting 
a Paflage in his a 2d p. where he tells us^ 
<^ The Happinels of all Beings whatfoever 
*^ confifls in the Perfeftion of their Nature : 
** And the Nature of a Rational Being is 
^ mofl perfed, when it is perfectly Rational^ 
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*' /. e. When it governs all it«. adions by thcf 
" Rules of right Reafon. " If this be whac 
he means, the whole Amount of the Re- 
flexion given us above, is This ; He who 
governs his natural Appetites fo, as to ad: 
eonfiflently with the Rules of right Reafon^ 
&c. may be fure he cannot offend his Maker* 
Upon this View of the Expreffion, there wa» 
no manner of Occafion to mention any Thing 
about Health or Pkafure ; for, the Rules of 
tight Reaibn had already taken in every 
Thing of that Kind. But, if our Author 
teally intends no more than the internal Ex- 
crcife of the reafcming Faculty, then I con- 
ceive there may be lev^ial other Ob^iona 
made |o the Truth and Ufefulncft of the 
Reflexion, which fiull be noted imme- 
diate! y« 

Again ^ our Author obferves, " Who- 
" ever fo regulates his natural Appetites, 
". &c. m|iy be certain he can never offend 
** his Maker. " But what hath itAs Reflexion 
to do here, wh^r6 it was his Bulinels to tell 
us Not merely what is lawful, but, what we 
ftre bound to in Poiw of Duty ? Or, if he 
iball affirm, that This is really what live in- 
tends by the Expreflion, (as perhaps he 
may,) bcfides that this is an unaccountable 
Abufe of Langu^e;, I muR obierve, thai 
Ibme great Difficulties will arife about the 
Truth and Propriety of his Reflexion con- 
fider'd in this Light. For upon this Foot, 

3 it 
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It will be the Duty of every Mari to indulge 
hii Appretlte^ in all thoft Inftahces, which 
coiiduce to the J^lcafure of thfc Senfes, if they 
be buly confifteHt with the Exercife of Rear- 
Ion, Jind the Health 6f the Body. This is 
m new Duty indeed, and Urtdifcovcr^d by all 
who have gone before this Gentleman iti 
Aioral Enquiries. Thefe have contented 
fchemfeives with barely Alterting the Law- 
fhlhefs of gratifying our ferifual Appetites 
on certain Occafions ; but ho One hath ever 
carryM the Matter fb far, as to infift on it as 
d Point of Duty. In the next Place, it is 
infiftirtg ott a Matter 4^ ftridly obligatory in 
fo Ibofe i toanhfer, as niulf run iis into num- 
berlefs Irregitlariti^s of a ihonftrous Nature. 
It is dtir Duty, it feems, to indulge our 
Senfes : — But^ how far ? Why, fo far^^ 
As is conMent with the Exercife of Rdalbn* 
and the Health of the Body. This indeed 
toay guard Men againft Exccflcs iii Degree, 
but not at all agatnft thofe Enjoyments which 
are irregular as to Kind. If fuch do not im- 
J)iir the fleafon, nor ^eftroy the Health, 
they ate hot only allowible, but our Duty. 
The moft monftrous Prafticcs may be jufti- 
fied on this Principle. 

The next General Head comprehends tboli 
Offices which are due to others. Here he tells 
us, that 'tis bur Duty, in the Firlt Place, ^^ Not 
*^ to injure others ; * ■ and iii the next, *^ To 

S 2 " employ 
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" employ the feveral Faculties we have for the 
" common Benefit, " All this is moft certainly 
true ; and yet I cannot but objeft fomewhat 
againll our Author's Management : For, how 
doth hemakeoutthefe twoConclufions? Why, 
He deduces them from this fingle Principle, 
vjz. That all Mankind are alike under the 
^rotetiion of God ; " Every one ( fays he ) 
"' niuft know his Duty, who confiders, that 
*' the common Parent of Mankind has the 
*^ whole Species alike under his Protedion. *' 
This is an Argument indeed why One Man 
Ihould not injure another ; but is none at all 
why he Ihould employ his feveral Faculties 
for hjs Service. This muft be deduc'd from 
another Principle, vtz. That God wills not 
only the common Safety, but the common 
Happinefs. ; which Happinefs cannot be 
promoted without the mutual Intercourfe of 
kind offices. 

However, let us fuppofe our Gentleman 
to have been entirely right in his arguing ; 
and that all the feveral Offices due from one 
inan to another, are reducible to thele Two. 
Points : ftill it may not appear ib. plainly, 
what Kind of Actions may, on certain Occa* 
Cons, be ferviceable, or prejudicial to others. 
Hath this Gentleman pretended to point out 
all theie ? So far from it, that he hath not 
fo much as hinted at feveral of the moft 
impoirtiant ; And when he comes to ipeak 
of the Relative Duties, we have Nbthing 

more 
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more than This ; *^ We cannot but know, 
** if wc in the leaft confidcn that what- 
*^ ever Circumftances Men are plac'd in 
^' by The Univerfal Caufe of all Things, it 
** is his eternal and immutable Will, by pla- 
*^ cing them in thefe Circumftances, that they 
^^ aft as thefe require. . This Confideration 
^^ alone will direft a Man, HoSv to aft in 
** all Conditions of Life, whether, Father, 
^' Son, Husband, Servant, Matter, Kingy&c. *' 
Now, if thils be really enough, The Gen- 
tleman might have fpar*d all his Pains in 
drawing out a Moral Scheme ; and have 
told us, That our Duty implied every Thing, 
which the Circumftances we are placed in 
inquire. This might have been allow'd him 
as true, when rightly underftood : But then 
it could ferve to very little Purpofe, unlefs 
he could ftiew us diftinftly. What thefe Cir- 
cumftances do require. And if this would 
really have been a very ufclels Account of 
Morality in the General, I conceive it will 
be as little Serviceable, whenus'd to let forth 
to us thofe particular Duties, which ought to 
have been defcrib'd diftinftly. 

I ftiall add one Oblcrvation more on his 
Scheme, viz. That notwithftanding this 
Gentleman had reduc'd our feveral Duties to 
thefe Three Heads, viz. Things which rc- 
iate to God, our Neighbour, and ourlelves, 
yet the Duties to God are in a manner neg- 
Icfted. This is the more remarkable, be** 

S 3 caufe 
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caufc he propolcs to lay hpfore us a pepg 
fed Scheme of Duty ; in vvhich, as the 
Puties to God are the principal, and apt tq 
have the gireatei^ Influence on £(U the reft, 
fo one migh( exped that thefe fliould have 
been traced with particjular Care, and fct 
forth with all th? Advantages they dclcrve. 
What he hath juft hinted in relation to thefe, 
he pretend? to build on God's infinite Hap- 
pincfs, Goodnefs, Wifdom^ and Power : 
*^ From the Cpnfideration of which Perfec- 
*' tions, he tells us, p. 15* we pannot but 
*^ b;*v^ the grcatcft VeqeraUon, nay the 
" greateft Adoration and Love for The Su-^ 
** preme Being { who, that we may not fai^ 
" to be as happy as poffible for fuch Cre;)^. 
*' tures to be, has made our ading for our 
" /r^»/, to be the only Means of obtaining| 
^' our future Happiqefs. " it appears from 
lience, That the Confidcration of the pivinq 
Pcrfeftion? mentioned before, is carry'd nq 
farther than the Manifeftations we haye of 
^hem in the Laws which God gives us i And 
^dnfcqu^ntly,, l|ie builds all the Puties WQ 
owe to God, merely Pfi the Equity vid 
Tendernefs of hi3 Laws ; whereas I ^pulq 
be apt to think, that Duty in general was 
9wing to him, antecedently to the Confidera-^ 
tion of any particular La>ys, and founded ii^ 
that Right : which The Supreme Peing hat^ 
%o give us La^ws, But not to infift on the 
general Duty we ow^ tp Clod, it may bq 

obfcrv'd. 
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obfcrv'd, that in his Definition of Natural 
Religion, he tells us, it iigniBes " The 
" Senfe, &€• of thofc Duties which reftlt 
" from the Knowledge we have of God, 

** and his Perfeftions, &c. " Of God, 

and his Perfeftions ? but how ? 

confider'd in one View only ? no, certainly ; 
but taken in erery View in which they may 
be confider^d by us. On any othet* Foot 
than this, as we Ihould build our Duty on 
too weak a Foundation, fb fliould we give it 
too little an Extent. And what, after all, 
^re the Duties which he inculcates ? Why, 
Veneration, and Love ; to which he iafter- 
wards adds *' Gratitude, and a ftriving to 
^' imitate him in our extenfive Love to our 
^* Fellow Creatures. " Honour, Love, and 
Gratitude, are indeed Branches of the Duty 
we owe to God, however lamely they have 
been made out by this Gentleman : But 
then, are there none other Duties befide 
theft, which it became him to take Notice 
of, in a Scheme which was to rcprefcnt to 
us, How far NaturaV Reafon can carry us 
on this Subjcft, and to fuperfede every 
Thing which Revelation can offer ? 

I will not fay that this important Part of 
Natural Religion was flighted with pefign ; 
tho' one might be tempted to think fo, by 
this Paflage at the Clofe of his Second Chap- 
ter : " We may define Tnie Religion to con-p 
« lift iivq conftant Difpofitioni of Mind to do 

§ 4 *^ ^U 
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^^ all the Good we can, and thereby to render 
^' ourfelves acceptable to God, by anfwcring 
*^ the End of his Creation. " To do all the 
Good we can, is, it feems, the Sum of Re- 
ligion: But then, To whom are we^ to do 
Good ? That he tells us el fe where : Some- 
times, he affirms, we are to a6t for our own 
Good only ; Sometimes, for the common 
Good only. If either of thefe Senfes be 
what he intends here, he muft exclude all 
thofe Duties which we owe to God j For, I 
fuppofe it will hardly be allowed , that an 
Endeavour to render ourfelves acceptable to 
God merely by doing Good to ourfelves or 
other Men, is, properly fpeaking, any In- 
ftance of Duty to God at all. 

Several other Reflexions might have been 
offerM on this Gentleman's Scheme of Natural 
Religion : But thefe are fufficicnt for my 
prefent Purpofc, viz. To Ihew, that in his 
Expreflions, he is perplex'd, obfcure and 
doubtful ; in his Arguings, weak and incon- 
clufive^ and in the Scheme itfelf, confider'd 
only as a Syftem of Precepts, miferably de- 
fective. And yet this Gentleman had not 
only his own good Senfe to dired him, the 
Learning of all thofe worthy Enquirers into 
moral Matters, who have gone before him, 
for his Affiftance, but like wife the Advan- 
tage of the Chriftian Revelation, if he had 
not thought himfclf above taking any Ad- 
vantages tVom confuUing itj From which, 

howevcf^i 
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however, fome Benefit he hath received, no 
doubt, by thofe Impreflions which were 
once made on him, and which he hath not 
been able to eflface entirely. But if This very 
Gentleman, under all theie favourable Cir- 
cumftances, and whiJift he pretended to give 
us a pcrfeft Scheme, (which Defign he exe- 
cuted, without queftion, as well as he could) 
hath yet faird £b grofsly, What might we 
cxped from thofe, whom he terms Perlbns 

of the mcancft Capacity ? Perfons lefs 

capable either of making out the feveral Prin- 
ciples of moral Science, or of drawing them 
forth into thofe Praftical Conclufions, which 
do truly, and in juft Reafoning follow from 
them ? — I fhall add nothing more to the 
dired Proof of this Point, but pafs on^ 

2. Tofupport it, by examining what This 
Writer hath advanced to the contrary. I fliall 
not trouble myfelf with confident AflBirma- 
tions, where no Realbn is alledg'd in Proof 
of them, but only with fuch as he hath pre- 
tended to fupport with Ibme Shew of Argu- 
ing. Something to this purpofc we meet 
with p. 26. where our Author argues from 
the End for which Human Reafon was given 
us, viz. To compare Things, and to judge 
concerning the Fitncfs or Unfitnefs of Acti- 
ons J From . whence he concludes thus : 
*^ Could not our Realbn judge foundly in 
" all fuch Matters, it could not anfwcr the 
^' End for which God bellowed it on us. *' 

But 
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But this I have already confider^d in my Firft 
Chapter^ p. 37. I fliall therefore pais on ta 
fome Qthcr Matters which may dcferTe Exa- 
mination, and of which no Notice hath been 
taken hitherto. And, 

I . It is alledg'd, ^^ That were we not ca- 
*^ pable by our Reafbn of dtftinguifliing Good 
*^ from Evil, or knowing from the Confidera^* 
f^ tion of the invariable FerfeAions of God, 
^ what the PivineGoodncfs could command, 
f* or forbid his Creatures, antecedently to 
^< any external Reyclation, we could not di- 
f^ ftinguifli the true inftituted Religion from 
f* the many folic ones. '* p. 66. 

It is here allow'd freely, that every Man, 
M. every Moral Agent, is capable, in fome 
Senfe, of diftinguiftiing Good from Evil ; For, 
if he were abfolutely incapable of this, he 
WQuld ceafeto be a Moral Agent at all. Bu| 
the proper Queftion is here perplexed, and 
mifreprelented by our Author. We are no| 
enquiring. Whether Men are capable of do^ 
ing this in any Inftances, but whether they 
arc capable of doing it in iAl Inftances. 

Befidcs, The Gentleman hath exparefs^d 
himfclf fpnacwhat unfortunately in Thefe 
Terms, '* diftiqguifl^ing Good from Evil. *^ 
I fuppofe he means; the difcovering th^t to 
be Good, which really is Good, and that tof 
be Evil, which res^lly is EviK If this be his 
^itiSt^ I muft oblcrve, that a Man might be 
incapable of dpiij^g ^hjs \n many Cafes, in 

Yfhicl^ 



which heihould by no me^ns confound Good 
vrtth Evil. For, there is plainly a Medium 
between Good and Evil, viz. Indifierent ; and^ 
the Errors into which Men are moft apt to be 
bctray'd) confift in the confounding one or 
other of thefe Extremes with the Middle. 

But, not to criticize on Words, I will take 
the Objection thus, (as it muft be taken if he 
intends it as any Obje£iion at all,) ^^ Unkfc^ 
*^ Men are capable, by their Rcafon, of dif- 
" covering every thing which is fit and pro- 
i' per on the one H^nd, or unfit and impro? 
** per on the other, and this antecedently tq 
** any external Revelation, they will be in-r 
** ^capable of Judging concerning the Reve-? 
M lation itfelf, and pf diilinguiihing the truQ 
f inftituted Religion from the many falfe 
f^ ones. 

The Iqfufficicocy of what is here alledg'd, 
will appear by a parallel Inftance. Suppofe 
a^Queftion Ihould arife. Whether every Mai^ 
be capable of maftering the feveral Arts and 
Sciences without a Teacher ? and it were al-t 
ledg'd. That every one muft be capable of 
this, or elie he would be unable to judge 
Whether his Mafter ihould teach him right 
pr wrong j and confcquently , that fuch 
Teaching COfukJ be of no Service to him ; 
Would fuch Arguing as this, I pray, be ad-^ 
pitted ^ No, certainly : And that for this^ 
ILeafon, viz. That Things which might not 

be known* or perh^M ki^owable without 

\jrcaching, 
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Teaching, may yet immediately -approve 
themfelves to the Mind when taught: In 
like manner, Things which could not be diC- 
covered without a Revelation, may yet upon 
that Revelation appear fo plainly agreeable 
with Reafon , that a Man may not entertain 
the leaft Doubt whether they are capable 
of being true or no. In fuch a Cafe, where 
nothing can be concluded from the Nature 
of the Thing, the External Evidence of the 
Revelation muft take Place ; and if Men will 
carefully attend to this, there can be no Room 
for Error. 

Befides, fuppole I fliould admit that the 
Generality of Mankind want either the Capa- 
city or Leifure to try a Revelation thorough- 
ly by its internal Charafters , and to judge 
concerning every Part of it by the Rule of 
Fit, and Unfit ; What then ? Is there no 
Criterion whereby to diftinguifh the true in- 
ftituted Religion from the many falfe ones ? 
I think there is; and that many, and incon- 
teftable Miracles will ferve thePurpofe; con- 
cerning the Evidence of which, confider'd 
as Fads, Men are much more capable of 
judging, than they are concerning tedious and 
abftrad Reafonings. 

And tho' it hath beenallcdg'd by this Au- 
thor, that Miracles are no Proof, becaufe 
thefe are capable of being wrought By Evil 
Spirits to confirm an Impofture; yet he muft 
allow, if he confidcrs that thefe Eyil Spirits 

are 
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arc fubjcft to their Creator ; he muflr, I fay, 
allow, that no natural Powers they enjoy can 
be exercifed without God's Permiffion : And 
when he reflefts that God is Wife and Good, 
he muft allow likewile, that He will not per- 
mit them to ufe this Seal of his Authority to 
confirm an Impofturc ; at leaft in thofe In- 
ftances, y/here Men are incapable of guard- 
ing againft the Delufion. On this Foot wc 
may lecure ourlelves againft all Difficulties 
ariflng from this Argument, For if Men arc 
capable of judging concerning miraculous 
Fads ; and if God will not permit thofe to 
be wrought in Confirmation of an ImpOr 
fture, where Men are of themfel ves incom-» 

petent Judges of the Dodrines taught, 

then there is none Occafion , in order to 
fecure themfclves from Delufion , that they 
fhould have a full View of thefe Things an- 
tecedently to a Revelation. The WifHom 
and Goodnefs of God are afufficieiit Security^ 
notwithftanding the Imperfcftion and Weak- 
nels of Man • 

1. A Second Obje£kion to the fame Pur- 
pole is drawn from the Univerfality of the 
Divine Government, and confequently, the 
Univerfality of God's Laws. It occurs p. 
15^7. and is thus reprefented by our Author j 
" When God ads as Governor of the Uni- 
*' verfe, his Laws are alike defign'd for all 
" under his Government, i. e. all Mankind ; 

" and 
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f^ and cbnfcqucititly, what equally cort- 
^^ cerns all, muft be equally knowable by 
*^ all. " 

Laws which concern all Met7, /. ^. by 
which all Men are obliged, muft be capable 
of being known by all Men; Thi« it cer^ 
tain ) becaufe no one can be obliged to thaty 
which he is incapable of knowing; So far 
aa this I muft allow what our Author con*^ 
tends for, with this Referve only, tho' fuch 
Laws may be knowable by all, yet they 
tnay not be equally knowable, if by equally 
he means, in the fame Degrees of Clearnefs 
afld Perfedion. But then I muft obferve, 
that this doth by ho means come tip to the 
prcfent PurJ)ofe* The Queftion at prcfent 
is, Not whether every Man is capable of 
knowing every Thing which is properly td 
him a Law ; but. Whether every Man can,' 
in virtue of his natural Reafbn, difcover all 
the Fitnefles of Things j and cottfequcntly, 
all that is fuppos^d capable of becoming at 
Law by being known. Thefc arc quite 
different Things, add therefore ought not to 
beconfoimded. 

And, if he Ihall tell us, (as the Ai^ument 
now under Examination requires he mouM), 
that forafmuch as all Meh are equally undef 
God's Government, they muft have the very 
fame Laws given them; and if the fame 
Laws are given to all, they muft be equally 
knowable by all j I muft deny the In- 
ference, 
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ference, and maintain, that the Univerfality 
of Govcrnmenc doth by no means prove the 
Identity and Univerfality of all God's Laws 
with regard to his Creatures. This is appa* 
rent even in Civil Conftitutions^ in which 
the fame Supreme Ma^ftrate doth by no 
means govern all his Subjeds by the very 
fame Laws, but by fuch different Rules as 
are adapted to their feveral different Cir- 
cumftances. Thus likewiie The Supren>e 
Bein^, tho*, as i Governor of the Univerfe, 
He be Lord as well of the Irrational as the 
Rational Part of the Creation, yet He itill 
governs them by different Meallires; the 
One by Inftind, the Other by the Rules of 
Reaibnu But whence comes this to pafs? 
From hence certainly, that the One not 
having fodi a Meaiiire of Capacity as to be 
able to form to themfelves a Moral Rule^ 
and to confidcr it as The Divine Will, can- 
not dired their Actions by fiidi a Rule: Fot 
the fame Caufe muft we affert, that iuH:c 
Reaibnable Beings are to govern themfelves 
by the Rules, of Reafon, it mufl be in Pro* 
portion to the pegrees of Reafon they enjoy, ^ 
and the Opportunities they have of ufing it : 
For, as to any ILuks of Fitnefs by them tin«. 
difcoverable, however evident they may be 
to other Beings of fuperior Capacities^ they 
are upon the very fame Foot with^ Brutes 
themfelves, and mufl: be exempted from ^1 

OWi- 
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Obligation to them as the Brutes themlelrei 
are. 

The Difference therefore between this 
Gentleman and myfelf on the prelent Argu- 
ment, is This ; I maintain that the Rules 
of Fitnefs are juft fo far univerfal Laws, as 
they are univerfally knowable; and con-*- 
fequently, if they are not univerfally know^ 
able, they are not univerfal Laws : He, on 
the other Hand, fuppofcs, without any fuf- 
ficient Proof, that thefe are univerfal lLaw$ ; 
and from fuch a fuppos'd Univerfality of the 
Laws^ concludes, that they muft be univer- 
fally knowable. I fhall only add, that this 
is a Begging the Queftton, and a Taking 
that for granted, which he is concernM to 
prove. 

3. The third Argument by which he en- 
deavours to evince this Point, That a proper 
Rule of Life is pcrfedly knowable by Men 
of the meaneft Capacity, amounts to this ; 
That the meaner Peoples Circumflances are, 
the fewer are the Particulars they are con- 
cerned in ; and confequently, tho' they 
fliould be lupposM to fall fhort of others in 
Point of Knowledge, yet they may be per- 
fedly acquainted with all thofe Things in 
which they have any manner of Concern* 
We meet with it in the 28ifl p. where 
our Author thus exprefTes himfelf^ " The 
^^ meaner People are, and the lower theit' 
^^ Station, the fewer arc the Things their 

" Duty 
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^^ Dttiry coniifts in ; and thofe ib yiry plain^ 
^* that they cannot well miftake wkh Reia<i- 
** tionVither to God or Man, were they not 
" imposed on by artful Men. '* 

Whit are the Matters in which their 
Duty^ properly fpeo&ing, confifts^ u ^. which 
they are i*riftly oblig'd to^ is, asi hath bceti 
laid above^ bcfide the prefcnt Queftipn* 
feice wevare now enquiring Not about The 
Law: which makes Duty, but that proper 
Rjule of Life >vhich is. built on Fitneft. 
Thus much^ however, muft be allow'd this 
Gentleman^ that the meaner Men are^i the 
fewer will thofe Thin^ be whiich are fit and 
proper fcr them to do; becaufc^ by this 
means^ they will fuilain fewer RdlaCk>n5, 
and confequently, have \t& to aft in Life* 
But what^ I pray, can be conchided frofti 
thisr? That tbefe Perfonsmuft- therefore be 
capable. of difcovering for themfelves every 
Thifig which is fit and proper fort them to 
idof Will' this, I fay, follow? cwr is there 
the le^ft Colour for making this Gonclufion ? 
Let me obferve^ that all the feveral i^itnefie^ 
which r^liilt from tht Confiderations of 
^Creator and Creature ; of the Relations which 
fubfift between Intelligent- Beings as fuch ; 
ami of thofe likewife' which are bottton thfc 
•Confideration of Man as a Ratiotml Animal, 
arc the {2^!^^ with refpeft to Perfons in the 
meandl Condition of Life, as to thofe m 
the higheft. In this regard there is no Dif- 

T ferencc 
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fcrdnce between Mcn^ uiider whsuever V^ 
riety of Circumftances they live* But are all 
ihcfe lb perfedly dilcovcrablc by Men in 
the loweft Cohdirioo ? i ; 

Befides^' the* Gentleman hath us'd fame- 

whdt of /unbecoming Art in wording hife 

Atgbmcnt. He cell^ us, *' The meaner 

^"^ People arc, and the lower their Station^ 

^ the fewer are the Things their Duty xsotU 

*^ fifts in. " But the Qucftion doth net 

relate mefely to the Meannefs of their. Cir^ 

^uikiftanceS) but the Meanneis of their Ca-^ 

|$aci(y. >^ Religion, fays he p. i|)7, which 

?^ way ibever reveal'd, carries fiich internal 

^^ Marksr of Truth, as at all Tiimcs and 

^^ Places fliews itfelf even to the tmamfi 

^^ Caf>acUf^ &Cc. ^' ' :S6 again p. ^84. He 

idcckresj ^* That it makes moft for the 

^^ Honour of God^ and Good of Men,, to 

^^ fuppofe, that all God's Laws ibould carry 

>* with tham fuch evident Marks of Good- 

:" nefi and Kindnefs for the whole Race of 

*^ Mankind ; that Men of the meaneji Capaci^ 

•** ties^ 'even tho' they can't read their rativie 

*^ Language, may know their Duty. ? 'Tb 

ithe Capacity Which is the principal Thkig 

;to be confidcPd in this Qiieftiori : Arid th«r&- 

•fore, tho' it fliould be ftippos'd^ th^ the 

bare Meannefs of Condition Ihould not pre^ 

vent their difcovering every Thing which is 

At and proper ; yet, 1 hope, the Meannds of 

-Aiens Capacities might. This I do, and 

cannot 
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cannot but maintain. This I have endca- 
vour'd to evince, as well from common 
Experience, as the Reaibri- and Nature of 
the Thing itfelf : On- the other Hand^ This 
Gentleman confidently < efpoufes the other 
Side of ^he X^deftion : 1% frequent in his Afe 
firmacfons, and thinks that! thefe maift pafi 
for Proofs^ ^ for, as t^ any Thing of real 
Argument, he is entirely deficient ; atid,' if 
he cv« ainls at any thing that Way, all the 
Shew that it cv^n faems to have Bt firft 
Sight, is owing to NotMngi more than this^ 
that his Expreifions are equivocal, axid $kA 
Point he fpeaks to mlf->ftaoed by him. Fit 
MethodSito be us'd in {o bad a Oiufe ! 

So much having been offered on the Firft 
Queftion, which I proposed in the Beginning 
of thi^ Chapter, I fliall be very brief on the 
Second ; be<iau(e, if a proper Rule of Life 
be not perfeftly difcovp^abie by Men of the 
meaneft Capacity, it will follow a forfiariy 
thai it cannot be eafily difcoverable^ Yet 
fomcthing to this Piirpofe may be neccflary 
on another "Account/ For, upon Suppofi- 
tion that I fliould grant all our Author con-^' * 
tends for on the former Queftion, yet I 
oi^ht ftiil dtfpute this Point with him, and 
fee able to maintain the Expediency :of a 
Revelation, in order to make the proper 
Kule of Life more eafily difcovcrable by 
JJterfoQS of iriean Capacity, than it could 

T X have 
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have been from the mcfe Workings of their 
Minds. 

Let us then ' fuppofe that ail Things^ fit 
and proper to be done are (imply diicorer- 
able by all ; Doth it follow from hence that 
it muft be cafily dilcoverable ? Is every 
Thing eafily to be done, which is poilible 
to be done ? No certainly : And therefore 
we muft try, whether it will appear from 
other Confiderations, that this is Ho very eafy 
a Matter as this Author contends it is ;. in 
doing which, I fliall proceed^ as I did be- 
fore ; and argue as well from the Experience 
of Mankind, as the Nature of the Thing. 

Now, the very Wifeft and Greateft Men 
have not found it fo eafy a Matter to trace 
out all Things of a Moral Concern. The 
Philolbphers have bufy*d themfelves this 
Way, and found full Employment for their 
Minds ; and after all, have been {6 far from 
dtfcovering every Thing they enquirM after, 
that fucceeding Writers have frequently 
added to the Difcoveries of their Prede<* 
ceffors. Be it therefore, that thofe who 
err'd did not err unavoidably; yet ftill I 
muft aiSrm, that the Confideration of theie 
Errors fufficiently proves, that the Truths 
from which they crr'd fo often, were re* 
mote; That there were Intricacies in the 

feveral Queflions before them, Things^ 

to them at leaft, difficult ; and coniequendy, 
that the Subjed they were upon, was not 

3 fo 
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fb veiy plain and cafy as this Gentleman 
reprefcnts it. 

And indeed, had Matters been fo exceed* 
ingly obvious, what Occafioi^ would there 
^avc been for taking any Pains at all ? What 
Occafion for labouring a Point, which, it feems, 
" is fo clearly and fully manifefted in the Book 
^* of Nature, that he who runs may read it ? '' 
p. a 8. What Occafion for writing Books on this 
Subjed, and pretending to teach Mankind 
Matters " which ftiew themfelvcs fo plainly 
*^ to the meaneft Capacities? " On this 
Suppofition Study were trifling ; and the 
publifhing to the World Schemes which 
every one knew before-hand, or might 
eafily know without Ailiflance from others^ 
muft be abfolutely ridiculous. 

Nay, let me ask This Gentleman, Whe- 
ther his own Scheme of Morality, defedive 
as it is, cod him no Pains or Thought at 
all ? Or, if it did not, Whether he could 
have drawn it out fo eafily, had he never 
accuftom'd himfelf to clofe Thinking ; had 
he not formerly examined certain Principles 
with Care, and treaflir'd them up for future 
Ufe in arguing? Can this therefore be thought 
fo very cafy a Work, even to a Perfon of 
the meaneft Capacity, which hath required 
long preparatory Studies, and a fettled Ha-* 
bit of Thinking in a Gentleman of good 

natural Talents ? Or, will he aflh^m^ 

that the Scheme which he hath now oficr:'d 

T 5 to 
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to the World i$ obvious to every Undcr- 
ftanding, and that Perfons of the meaneft 
Capacity muil take it immediately. Let 
him try an ojfdinary and illiterate Perfdn, if 
he pleafes : And if it ihall appear upon 
,Trial, that he hath Stated (I will not fay 
all Matters of Moral Import, for this he hath 
not done by any means, but) the feveral 
JParticulars mentioned by him fb clearly, as 
to be immediately underftood and aflented 
to by every one to whom they arc proposed, 
I win on this Condition give up the Point. 
. Bat fure I am that this is impoflible; 
For, ff om the Nature of the Thing it is cer- 
tain, that the more remote any Q)nclufions 
^rc from their original Principles, the greater 
Attention and Sagacity are requiT'd to the 
making, them. Now, . where thefe are re- 
quired. Things cannot be dbvious and eafy 
to every one. Attention itfelf is painful 
even to the fagacious : How much more 
mufk it be fo where the Want of Parts flial! 
ftill increafe the Difficulty ! Are there no 
Moral Coacluiions then which depend on a 

long Train of Reaforiing ? Perhaps our 

Author will tell us, No: Every thing is 
immediately reducible to the Rule of Fit- 

uefi. Be it fb : But then the next 

Qucftion \Sy What are the Things which 
Are fit and proper ? The Anfwcr . Will be, 
Thofe which are fuitable to the Relations in 
which wc -ftand to God and purfFeUow 

Creatures,. 
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Creatures.. Very well ; yet Two new 
Queftions will arifc, What arc thofc Rela- 
tions; and What are thofc Adions which 
are really fbitcd to them ? Both tbpfc muft 
be fettled ; and each of them will flill ifiuU 
tiply themfelves into a vaft Variety of other 
Queftions. For, in order to know What 
thefe feveraJL Relaticms are, we tpuft Knpvv^ 
in a good Degree, the fcveral Naftures re- 
lated ; and this will carry us on to fomi? of 
the deepeft Enquiries in Natural Philofophy, 
end Mctaphyficks. Or, fuppoling all thefe 
known,, yet ftill k remains to be enquired, 
What A^ons axe really fuited to thefe 
jfeveral Relations ; to determine which we , 
ihall be obliged to enquire farther injto the 
certain^ the probable^ and^ in fome C^fes^ 
the pofliUe Confequence;^ of our Anions: 
For, without knowing Thefe, wc cannot, 
in all Caijbs, determine What is fk to be 
•done -J or, if you plcafe, What is foitablc 
to, and exprelBve of the feveral Relations 
.wtefuftain. 

From this ihort View* of Matters it will 
appear, (if it did not fitfficiently appear be- 
fore, upofi the very firft Re|[e£lioQ,) that 
a proper Rule of Li&y however, diloover- 
able fimply, yet is not eafily difcpviQrable 
by every, one. la Truth, out A»thpr's 
Aflertioa oa this Point, is fo very.grof$, and 
contrary to common rSonfe and Experiencp, 
(hat iic bath not pretended to^ fupp&rt it . 

T 4 >Y 
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by Argument He hath, indeed, Once or 
/Twice feem'd to intimate ibmething this 
way, and but fcem'd to do it. Thus, ^ I 
" can't help thinking but, fuch is The Di«- 
^ vine Goodneis, God's Will is fb clearly 
^^ and fully manifefted in the Book of Ma-* 
^^ ture, that he who runs may read it. ** 
p. 1%. And in another Place, ^^ Let any one 
*^ fay, how 'tis poffible God could more 
^' fully make known his Will to AIL inteU 
** ligent Creatures, than by making every 
^^ Thing within and without them a Deck-? 
^^ ration of it, and an Argiuncnt foj obferr 
^^ ving it. " p. 15^ In the former Paflage 
pur Author feems to build his Aflfertion 
on the Confidcration of The Divine Goodr 
nefs. But fince he hath not endeavoured to 
fhew, how The Divine Goodnefs proves his 
Point, the bare mention of the Divine Good-* 
neis can by no Means pais for an Argument. 
As to the other Paflage, in which The Gen- 
tleman demands. How ^tis poffible God 
ihould more fully make known his Will, 
than by making every Thing within and 
without a Declaration of it^ or, as he ex- 
pr^fles himfelf in another Place, " [God] 
^^ cannot ipeak more plainly than he hath 
^^ already done by the Things themfelves ; " 
p. ij. Here likewife he confidently aifirms 
9 Point without proving it. And his Confi- 
dence is the more furprifing, becaufe ho 
(arrie? ^l^ttc^s io much farther than any one 

i.- . hath 
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hath ever pretended to carry than before 
him. Siili, this is not ail ; Our Author, not- 
content barely to alTert, that God cannoc 
inske Things plainer in any other Waj^ 
than he hath done by the Nature "of 
Things, goes on to maintain, That if a Re- 
velation flioutd be given us, yet it will be 
more difficult to underftand the Proof, and to 
comprehend the Meaning of it, than it is to 
difcovcr what is fit and proper from the 
Nature and Rcafon of Things. This is bold 
indeed : And If he can make this Afiertioa 
good, the Credit, of Revelation muft iinJc 
entirely. For That is no Revelation where 
Kothing is reveal'd ; and Nothing can be 
jereal'd, if Things cannot be made more eaiy 
than they were ^fore. A Point of this Con- 
iequence will delerve to be confider'd In 4 
Clupter by icfcl£ 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. VI. 

Whether a proper Rule of Life he mors 
1 ^jfi^yti^^^ wore perfectly difcover- 
ahie by nSy than the 'Proof or Mean- 
ing of a Revelation can he. 



IE FORE I proceed to the parti- 
H cular Examination of this Que^ 
S ftion, I muft oH'crve fomewhat on 
^ Two or Three Diftin^ions, whkh 
frequently occur in this Gentleman's Perform- 
ance, and which may be apt to confound 
and miflead his Readers, if they are not right- 
ly underftood, and carefoly attended to. 

He diftinguifties thicn, between Revelation 
Jnternaly and Ext^mlj Imfm4iate^ and Me- 
diate ; Origlmiy And Tradttiofipl. By Rcyc- 
lation internal, immediate, and original, he 
means the Dilcov^ry which is made of Things 
in the Ufc of our natural Reafon ; and by 
Revelation external, mediate, and traditional, 
he undcrftands what the World generally un- 
derftaiids by the wo^d i^ev^l^UoOj i. e. fuch 
■■,'''..-■' 9 Difco- 
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a Difcovery as God is pleased to make^ or 
is fuppos'd to make to us in an extrsb- 
ordinary Way/ I prefume, he calls it*ex>- 
temal, becaofe it is confiTiti'd to us by C3C«- 
jernal Signs, fuch ^s Miracles, or the like ; 
mediate, becaufe it is deliver'd to us by the 
Mediation of Prophets ^ and traditional, be* 
caufe delivered down from one to another 
rucceflively, in the feme way as other Tra*- 
ditions are. 

But, is This fuch a Ufe of the word Rc^ 
relation as can he juftify'd by the common 
Forms of Speaking ? Have the Generality of 
Authors diftingui&'d conoerning Revelation 
« the way he hath ? Do not Writers under^ 
ftand by it, fuch a Manifcftation of the Divine 
'Will, as is made by fome extraordinary Aft 
of God himfelf ? Do we eyer read that Mar 
ihematical or Natural Philofophy is made 
known to us by internal^ immdiatej and 
original Revelation ? But why might not 
Thelc be as weU faid to be reyej^l*d t|Sf 
Ethicks, if Kevelatioil neceflarily impG^(e4 
nothing more, than a Difcovery made in the 
mere Ufe of Reafon ? The Truth i«) I 
cannot but think the Gentleman had $( 
Defign to ferve by this afFeded Singularity 
of ExpreiiioQ ; sMid that his !|[ntention wa^, 
to perplex and deceive his Readers, 

However this Matter be, I muft inEft 
on it, That Revelation, in the proper Senfe 
pf the Word| jGgnifies, Thp J^fcoYcry of 

|bme- 
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ibmcthing made to us by an extraordinary 
Aft on God's Part. If this be trnc, then 
Internal Revelation will be, the making this 
Dilcovery by fbmc internal Ad upon the 
Mind of that Perfbn to whom it /is made : 
Revelation is Immediate, when no fubordi- 
nate Agent is employ'd, in order to convey 
the Difcovery ; and ' Original, when the 
Difcovery is not delivered down in SucceC- 
fion, as Traditional Matters, are. On the 
other hand. Revelation external fignifies, 
the making Difcoveries of certain Things, 
and confirming the Truth and Reality of 
them by external Evidence ; Revelation me- 
diate, is, the communicating to fbme, the 
Dilcoveries made to others, by immediate 
Revelation ; and Traditional fignifies, the 
conveying down from one to another, in 
Succeffion, thofe Difcoveries, which may 
be trac'd up to original Revelation. 

I might, after having noted the general 
Ufe of thefe Terms, and explained myfelf 
on the properMcaning of them, apply them 
in a Senle diflferent from this Author. But 
1 fliall chufc rather to forbear : And where 
this Author ulcs the term Internal Revela- 
tion, I fliall exprefs my felf by the Dis- 
covery of Natural Reaibn ; and what he 
calls External Revelation, I fliall term Ex- 
traordinary Revelation. 

This being noted, I fliall pafs on to the 
Gre^t Point, which mufl; be the Subjedt of 

the 
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the prcftnt Chapter ; and obfcrvc, that Two 
Qucftions will here arift : 

I. Whether a proper Rule of Life be 
0K>re eafily and more perfedly difcoverablc^ 
in the mere Ufe of our Reaibn, than k can 
be by any immediate Aft of The Supreme 
Being upon ,our Minds, revealing it to us ? 
And, 

a. Whether it be more eafily and more 
perfedly difcovcrable in the Ufe of Realbn^ 
than the Proof or Meaning of that Revela^ 
tion is, which hath either been delivered tp 
lis by the fiibordiqate Instruments of Provi* 
dence, or conveyed down to us from one to 
another in. the traditionary way ? And tho' 
this latter Queftion is what I am principally 
concerned to examine, yet the former muft 
not be kit untouched. 
. Let it be fuppos'd then, if you pJeafe, 
that a proper Rule of Life is difcoverabla 
by us in the Exercife of Region : Let it be 
fuppos'd again, that thia may be difcoyer'd 
in the utmoft Ferfedion, and without any 
difcouragibg Difficulties : Yet ftill, cannot 
The Supreme Being make the fame Di£co# 
veries to us by an immediate Adion upon 
our Minds, and without the Intervention of 
Reafon in collefting them ? No doubt but 
he may do. this, if he pleafes : For, as the 
doing this implies no manner of Contradict- 
tion, and confequcntly.muft be the Objeft 
of Power > fo it muft be free and open to 

him 
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bim who. U the original* Fountain of Poweri 
It is abfurd to affimi, that He who created 
otr Tery Beings, is incapable of afting upon 
|bcm ; or that he cannot as wtU impreis 
Senttments on the Mind, capable of recdir^ 
tag them, as. produce Motion m. Bodies 
capable of bdng mov'd. Now, £ich a Rou 
Tclation as this, is commonly exprefs'd hy 
tbc word Infpiration ; which^ if God ihould 
p^ pleased to giant Men, this Qtieftidn will 
u\& ; Whether Matters^ difcoirerable by the 
ordinary Exeiciie of Region, be nvore eafily 
and perfedly diicoTerable chiat' way, thia 
dney^canbe by fofpiretion it&lf? , 

To determine rfiis Queftion, I musft 
^£:prTre, That by Reafon, in this Plac^ 
Amfi be meant the Faculty of dalucing ibme 
Truths from others which were itnown he* 
^re '^ This fuppofing £bme original . Prin- 
ciples to builds upon termed Self«*ef:iden% 
makes out : Conchifions by Ihewing their n^l 
neflary Coxmraton with- tbe£e Frinciptea 
The Rulb of Life therefore confifting of a 
Variety of Precq)ts not evident of themielves^ 
liut proreable,. muft be .made out by our 
itepibn in the way of Inference^:' In which 
Cafe^in Proportion co the Degrees of Redbi 
finjoy^d by anylone, his Colkdion of Pre* 
cepts-wUl be:moire or lefs petfeft,* and madfc 
with greater or lels Difpatch and Eafe, 

(3ive me Heare thepefo^e t«> <i^, Whei 
iber, upon Suppofition that God ihould im-^ 

prcls 
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fpiration, a Senfe of thofc Precepts .whicfiy 

oonj&itute the proper R^lc of Life j^ 

Let mc d$h^ I fa,y, Whether, tjie Know«!r: 
kd^e acquir'4 ^h^ way^ might; pot be as. 
perfe£l or extenfive, aod as eafify attaj[ti'4» 
as by the. ojcdihary Excrcile of Reafoa iiv 
^. way . of atguing* . This furely cannqt b^ 
made a Qucftion,,: whco we confidejr, th»t ijf 
God cao majcje aoy one Kjiid of ImpreffioHt 
On us^ he may iBdke »ny other ^Cind whic{» 
we.;ire capable of receiving : i^nd when ho 
do^. % the Pijeoepts impr^^d /will have ^ 
ccattain an Evidenqe as that vvhich belo{](g% 
t© Prtnciples.SeJf^vident : They will be pej?n 
ceiv'd wkh ihe da^ie Eafc ; and thertefortj^ 
cannot be SBor^ difScult t^ be apprishende^^ 
ibAn :tbofe which . are cMde oik ip a iopg 
Cmirfe of Arguing. . _ j 

:. Thwc is aPaflage ia.Qur AHfbor.whicii 
fwms xo conttadj^ what is alTerfed by 109 
hcfC;} aad upon which I inuft offer lbni« 
Rcauuiks before I: ijifmifs, this pc^nt. " Wei» 
^ ic not C&y$. be ). . for thoie Seif-evi^cnt 
" Notions, which are the Foundation of 2il 
^^ our Reafopiftgs, there could be no intel« 
^^ ie^^ Communication between God and 
** Mao j Nor, as we arc fraiji/d, can God 
^^ ascertain tjs of any Truth, but by fliew^ 
" ing its Agreement with thejfe Self-evident 
^' Notions, which are the Tefts whereby 
^^ we are to j^ldge of «y cry. Thing, evgc 
I . '^ the 
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^ the Being of a God, and Natural Rdigiod. 
I^. 184. 

I conceive from what hath been laid 
above, there might be an intelledual Com- 
munication between God and Man, without 
any Regard had to thofe Self-evident No^ 
ttons, of which our Author fpeaks. No one 
troubles himfelf about Self-evident Notions,- 
m the mere Exerciie of his Self-confcioua^ 
Power, or the bare Perception of what pafles^ 
within him. Whenever therefore God ihall 
ftiake any ImprefEons on us, Thefe alio mzf 
ht percciv'd, without any regard to Sclf^ 
Evident Notions. And, as the Imprefiiond 
may be thus perceived, fo likewife may US 
be known from whence thefe Impreffion9 
come. For, no one can reckon it impoffiblo 
but God may, if he pleaies, make us as in^ 
timateiy confcious that thefe Imprefiions are 
Unade by him, as that any Imprefiions are 
made on us at all. Now, if this be truci 
then God may hold intelleAual CpmmunicaMi 
tion with us, notwithftauding he (bould Dot 
tefer us back to firft and Self-evident No^ 
tions. 

• Our Author goes on ; ^^ Nor, as vmart 
*' fram'd, can God afccrtain us of any Truth, 
^^ but by Ihewing its Agreement with thofe 
^ Self-evident Notions, which afe the Foun- 
*• datipn of all our Reafoning. " This is i 
very bold Limitation of The Divine f ower ; 
and the more inexcufable, .becaufe it ia fb 

evidently 



jKvidcntly vpid of all msuujcr Of Foundation. 
But, whilft our Author is afljbrting £b boldly^ 
9xvi .tcUing us fo magiftcrially^ what Qod can, 
or cannot do, it would have become him t© 
ji^vc expi:cfs*d hitnfelf in a clear and dcter- 
^ninate manner ; which, ][ conceive, he hath 
by no theans done in the prefent Cale. What, 
I woul4 bq^ to knoWj does he mean hj the 
jignpmnt of Truth with $elf.evident Noji- 
tions ? Docs he mean a Confiftcncy witji 
thefi ? or. Does he meap a Conne^dpn with 
them ? If he iatends the latter, ( as I tm 
Jed ip thiijtk he does, from conlidcring the 
CoutIc ipf his Reafontng in this Paragraph )^ 
then l>is j^flertjon will a^nount tcx this, That 
X^od caiWQt jiiqertaiti 4;is of ^ny Truch^ hue 
hf axgij^^g w into ^t, aiid proving it tcf us 
in the vi^bile Connexion it hath with fiiA 
iind /Se^frcy^cjltnt Prii^iples* His Sentim(enti$ 
iP this ^AJtpoie a^e plainly feprefented in 
anpithei: Fli^Qe, p. i,^p. w^ere he tells us, 
>« The IJoly Qhpft cf ndot deal w«h Men 
f^ as f ^tiiopal Creaturjcs, but by propoHnjg Ar«^ 
>^ gumc^QjCB to cquvince their Undcfftaoding^, 
S* ,apd inj^iuepjce tljeir Wills, in the fame 
*< nmi^flif ^ If pr,0p9sM by other Agents ^ 
<^ ^ox, tp go beyond thisy' would \fc making 
>^ Iiiijp^iliofns on I^en a^ a Seal do^f ofi 
5^ W^i^l ^^ ^<^ cQaibi,uiding of their l^e^fptl 
<^ and Liberty in c;bu£qg ; and xbe Man 
" WQuid fhea be Aerely paffive ; and th^ 
^^ 4^ioQ would l^e ithe A&iod of another 

y " j^isig 
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** Being aQing upon him, for which he 
** could be no ways accountable. ** 

Upon this State of the Matter I (hall offer 
Two Remarks : 

1. That our Author's Affertions arc abfo- 
lutely falfe, and in their Confcquences mon- 
ilrous. And, 

2. If they were true, they would not pre- 
judice the main Point contended for under 
this Head, 

As to the Truth of his Affertion, ^' That 
*' God cannot afcertain us of any Truth, but 
** by fiiewing its Agreement with Self-evi- 
" dent Notions; And, that The Holy Ghoft 
*' cannot deal with Men as rational Crea- 
*^ tures, but by pfopofing Arguments, ®*r. in 
*^ the iame manner as proposed by other A- 
^' gents ; " I muft obferve, that we may be, 
and often are certain of many Tfuths, with- 
out recurring to thofe Arguments, Which ftiew 
their Connexion with Principles felf-cvident. 
In matiy Things we depend on the Authority 
of Men, whole Skill and Veracity weefteem ; 
and this in Proportion to the Affurance we 
have of their intelleftual and moral Gha- 
rafters. It is true indeed, our Affent to 
Matters on this Foundation cannot ^e pro- 
perly term'd Knowledge : But the Queftion 
is not here, Whether wc can be properly 
(aid to know this way ; but, Whether we 
can receive Affurance from it. It muft be 
confeft'd farther, that forafmiich as Men are 
imperfed, as well with regard to their intel- 

leftual 
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le£buat Charafter as their moral, fo we can- 
not receive any abfolute AiTurance in. Mat- 
ters which depend on mere human Authori- 
ty. But yet, were there any Men abfolute- 
ly incapable of being, deceived thcmfelyes, 
and of deceiving Others, we might then re-^- 
ceive as great an Affurance conecrning the 
Truth of Propofitions ^ffirm'd by them, as 
wc are able to draw from Demonftration it- 
lelf. The Certainty would be the fame in 
both Gafes , how much foever the Methods 
of producing it might differ. Put the Cafe 
then,; thait God himfelf ftiall affirm a Propo*. 

fition; (hall either imprefsit on a Man's 

Mind in the Way of Infpiration, or convey it 
to Men confirmed by fubh Proofs as are fuffi* 
cient Evidences of a Divine Authwity : - — 
In this Cafe, I fay, the Truth of the Propo- 
iition will be entirely certain; not r perhaps 
from any appearing Connexion which the 
Propofition has with Notions felf-? evident, but 
from another Confideration which will equally 
fecure its Truth, w^. That God- hath affirm'd 
it, who can neither err, nor deceive. 

Thus much with regard to Ipcculative Pro- 
pofitions: In reference to pradical, or thofe 
Precepts by which we are to dired our Be- 
haviour, the Point will be, if poffiblei clear- 
er. The proper Queftion on this Head muft 
•be. What is the Will of God : And this muft 
be difoover'd to us, . either in the Ufe of our 
natural Reafon, or elfe by extraordinary 

U a Com- 
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Communication from God himielf. Iq thfi 
former Way Men argue from the Nature and 
Fitnefs of the ThMg^ that the Wife and 
Good Author of our Being muft will it ; from 
whole Willy thus dtfcpver^dy our Oblig^ioo 
to conform ourfelve^ to thde Precq)t8 h de- 
rived* Now iffuehRulety founded in Fit-* 
nefs, become to us Precepts or Lawi, not 
merely on Account c^ the Fitneis itfclf^ but 
becau(e they are the Witt of God ; and if (the 
Confideration of Fitnefs is only one Way 
whereby we come to laaxn What God's WUly 

in this re^A^ is^ then, whatev)ei[ eUie 

will point out God's Will^ muft equally dif^ 
cover thoiib Precepts. Put the Cafe then that 
a Body <^ Laws is deHi^'d : May we not be 
afiur'dy that thefe Laws are the Will of God^ 
irom the very Delivery and Confirmation of 
them, unlefs we are argued into it in the 
other Way , by tracing Matters up to felf- 
evidoit PrixKiiples ? Is it any more impofl^ 
ble for God to maoiiefihis Will by an expcefi 
ZkdaralSoii of it, than it is for Man to^io} 
And yet we iee, this is done every 0ay in 
Civil and i^ofaieftick.CQnccms : and we think 
ourfelves &l&cteotly apprized of the Will of 
our Supedors by ^cjr exprefs Dcclaratkmii 
witfaovit jenquirtng nicely on what Reafons 
the^ proceed, and what GoonedioD there is 
between the Precepts given and obher nece^flii- 
xy and fdi&^evident Tmt(2a. 

Nor 
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Nqt will tc follow «c all from berice , ai 
<mr Author contends it mufti that if The 
Holy Ghoft fliould deal with ds otherwife 
than merely by propofing Arguments ; -r— * 
thdt if he mould inform us diredly What God 
requires , without alligning the Ground and 
keafon of the Ccmimand, ^^ This Would be 
^' a making Impreffions on Meh ^ as a Seal 
^ does dn Waic^ to the confounding of theil: 
^ Reafbn , and Liberty in Choofing. '.' Lee 
the Gentleman (Hew me, How this confounds 
^eafon at all : Let him tell tiit^ WhatOne Pf in-* 
iAplt of Reafon it contradids ; or, in what 
refped it crofles upon, or hinders the Exer- 
cifc of Rcafoin. For, even in this Cafe, tho' 
ihe Precept be delivered without affignirigthe 
Reafon of it, yet Men are ftill at Liberty 
16 ftarch out tht Reafon, if they pleafe : 
Aftd ^hilft they maintain an unreferv'd 6be«i 
dience to the Divine Will, the Application <^ 
Ihiiit Reafon to this purpofe will be proper, 
and; upon that Account, acceptable to God* 
BtftWhatifi after all, the real Ground of the 
l^recept given ftiall ftill conceal itfclf ? Why, 
ev^n in thisCafo there will slppear a fufBcient 
Reafon for Obedience, becaufo God himfelf 
injoitis it: So far as this, Reafon ftill direds 
tiftf ai!d conlequemly, cannot be opposed. 
Of ctinfbunded this Wayii 

Byit he adds farther, that this deftroys Libera 

ty i that ^* the Man would then be paffive; 

*^ and the Action would be the Adion of 

U 3 ^' another 
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** another Being ading upon him, for which 
^' he could be no ways accountable. " But 
}et me ask, In what rdfpbd is the Man paifive ? 
What is the Aftion, concerning which our 
Author here fpeaks,? and, What i$ that 
Thing for which he cailnot, in.this.Cafe, be 
accountable ? Why, All this muft be referred 
CO the Ad of Irifpiration, or that Ad where- 
by the Will of God is made known to him 
in a Way extraordinary. In this refped Man 
is , no doubt , paffive. : The Adion is the 
Adion not of the Man but of the Infpircr j and 
for having or ; not having this Adion exerted 
,upon him he'cannot be accountable : Whe* 
ther a Man ftiall be really infpir'd or not, is 
not the Concern of his own Liberty, but God's. 
But, what then? Is not a Man ftillfiree 
cither to obey thofe reveal -d Precepts, ot to 
difobey them ? and confequencly, . Is not the 
liia(;ural Liberty of Adion as well maintained 
in this way as in our Author's ? Surdy this 
cannot need a Proof. 

Hitherto I have endeavoured, in the , direi^ 
yray of Argument , to rdfute our Author's 
grols Aflcrtion, ^' That God cannot alcertain 
^' us of any Truth, but by (hewing the Conr- 
i^* nexion it hath with felfrevident Notions : ^ 
I fliall now advance 4 Step farther, and point 
put fome of the monftrous ConfequeuQCs 
which will follow upon Suppofition that the 
i>efore-mentioned AlTcrtiDn is true, 

, V I • . , • J ' • . . » ■ • . ■, 7 . . . ' . 

a 

The 
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The Affertion rnuft fefblvc itfelf into this . 
Principle, viz. That we cannot be alcertain'd 
of aoy Truth whatlbevcr, but in that way of 
tracing Matters which our Author hath infift- 
cd on. If this be admitted, then how came 
we to be afcertain'd of thefe firft Prini:ipJe5 ^ 
or felf-cvident Notions thcmlelves? Notfure- 
ly by tracing them back to other felf-evident 
Principles : This our Author, bold as he is, 
will not fuppole : Or, if he (hould, he rauft 
be reduced to this Abfurdity, viz. That we 
tcannot be afcertainM of any Thing but by 
tracing it back from Principle to Principle 
it2 infinitumy i. e. We can never be xsrertain of 
any Thing at all. What, again, will he fay 
of Senfiti ve Knowledge, or the Affurancc wp 
have of Things without us in the Exerrife of 
our Senfes? This certainly is not made out by 
any Connexion which thefe Things have with 
other felf-evident Truths. Or, will he affirm. 
That we cannot be fure of any Thing upon 
jthe Credit of Human Teftimony ? Then fare-* 
>vell not only to the Faith of Hiftory, but to 
^11 civil Faith : The Ties of Society, and 
.the Grounds of Commerce are deftroy'd en- 
tirely. Qr, will this Gentleman affirm, That 
civil Governors cannot prefcrih/e to their 
5ubjeds otherwife than by teaphing them the 
Reafon and Fitnefs of their Commands, — - 
by applying to them in the demonftrativc 
Way, and arguing them into Obedience juft 
,as l^hilofophers inftruft their Pupils ? And 

; U4 ^ ' yci'. 
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yef, this he muft affirm, if the ^bfition he 
hath laid down be triie^ utilcfs he will allow 
. more to Civil Magiftratcs , than ke doth tQ 
the Supreme Governor of the tJnivcrfe 
Thefe are Consequences fb manifeftjy follow^- 
jng from what our Author hath advanced, 
and lo extravagant in themfelv6s, that I canr 
pot think any Thing farther is ncccflkry to 
pverthrovy this Pofitbpf, than to point out 
thefe Cpnlequeftce$. 

After all, fuppofing what onr Author 
hath here aflerted were true, yet ifill it 
would not prejudice the main Thing conr 
fended for under this Head ; nor ptove ih 
the Ifeaft, that a propef Rule pf Life is more 
pferfedly 3nd ftiore eafily difcoyerable by as 
ift the ordinary (Jfe of Reafon, than it can 
ht by a fpecial I^evfetation ffotn God. 

Let lis imagine then, however e<travaganlt 
the Imagination may feem, " that God can- 
" not afcertaih us of any Truth but by feevr? 
^^ ihg its Agreement ^yith feif-e^ident No- 
5« tions ; And, th^t The Holy Ghoft canftot 
f' deal with Men as rational Creatures, bu| 
*^ by propofing Arguments, &c. in the 
^^ fame manner as proposed by ether Agents;** 
yet ftiil I fay, If God may zQl diteftly upbh 
the ^ind, he may, by this Means, afflft 
pur natural Powers; He may make fomc 
Mattery appeaf to us, which would never 
have appeared otherwifc ; lie may Ihew 
their Connexion with fclf-evident Truths 

more 
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toore diffiriftly ; or, carry tis on frbhi ont 
Concluflon to another, thrtf thfe ivhbk 
Cotirfi of the ^Ar giimcnt, with mtich grokcr 
DMjpatch and Eafc, Ddn't we fee, that 
6otwithftahding \Vc ill of ixi enjoy ^eftaih 
JPorttons^ of nattltal Rcafoh,- by the Ufc 
jbf \VhIch we ire cipthlt of riiaking Im- 
provements in the fevt^al Stiiihtfe^, yet wfc 
ad this \^dy ^Ith tftath fecitfer Sliced 
whilft direfted <)y fome sfctlfifl Petfofr^ tlififc 
if wc had beta left tMHXy to oii^ftttcS. 
^he Resifbh of this is pdain enoiigh : It is 
not the riicrc Power of Rtafbn, bnt the Ex- 
fcrctfe of this Power which difcovefs "tiiith 
to us : Amd In this. Exercift it is neceffarjf^, 
Ithat thfe ftfv<ira(l Idefe hf Which a Conclufion 
U mdde out^ fliould br laid in their |)r«^r 
Order : This i faithful Teacher miy iriftruft 
us to do ; ih Gorrfeqircnce of ^fcich thofc 
Truths ftrtll becoriic itianlfcft, whifch might 
otherwift not hatfc afrpfeiPd it all. Supf- 
pofing ther^dfe, th^t God tahnot deal Ivith 
us as rational Cfcatiares, but by applying to 
our Reafbti ; yet if vtt allow, (as we fnuft 
allow), that he hiay order a ;^ropdr Train 
pf Ideas in oiir Mihd*^ -^— • that he mdy 
ftrengthen the vety Faculty of Reifbft it- 
felfi and fiit our Thbughts on thofe Mattefs 
3«re are cbrttetri'd tb atttrid to, it wflt follow, 
not oflly titat fdme Things fliall appear iri a 
Wronger tl^ht, but Hfc^rfc that o^fietfe fliail 
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offer them&lvesy which might not have been 
difbo\rer'<l on any other Foot at all. 

I do by no means a£5irm, that this is 
the whole Amount of Divine Infpiraition* 
Poubtlefs it reaches much farther than this 
comes to. All that is intended here, is 
This J that our Author cannot maintain his 
Ground even upon his own Terms, and that 
ibme of the great Branches of his Schenie 
may be overthrown even by, granting the 
main Principles he contends for. 

]5utfl:ill it will be alledg'd, that what I 
have advanced hitherto doth not come up to 
the Point. For, fuppofing that God might 
make Matters clearer to us by immediate 
Infpiration, than they are in the ordinary 
Ufe of our Faculties, yet How is the Caufc 
of Reveard Religion at all fuppprted? Is it 
pretended on our Part, that this Religion is 
;^made known to all, Men by immediate Re- 
velation ? Was it not, (if ever reveard at 
all), originally reveal'd to a few,, and deli- 
vered by them to others ? Was not the Reli- 
gion, now received by us as reveal'd, deli- 
vered down frop one to another, in a long 
Succeilion of Ages, if it hath really bpen fb 
.delivered down, an4 was not rather the Iu«- 
:Vention of Priells in fome dark Ages? In 
fhort, whilfl Matters ftand on this Foot, our 
'Author thinks a proper Rule of Life may- 
be difcover'd more perfedly and more cafiiy 
in t^c Ufe of Reafon, and that by Perfons of 

the 
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j^e m^aneft Capacities, than cither the Proof^ 
or Meaning of fuch a traditional Reye^tioa 
can be. 

I have ihewn in my former Chapter, by 

fe veral FaiTages ^ cited from this Author's 

Book, that he reckons every Man, even 

' (hofe* of the meanefl Underftanding, capable 

of difcovering a proper Rule of Life per- 

fedly and with Eafc. Things of this Kind, 

he tells us, aire ftridly demonftrable front 

the Natures of Things, and the Rel^oa 

which we bpar to God, and our Fellow 

Creatures. But the Cafe is other wife as to a 

traditional Revelation : " That God reveal'd 

-" himfelf by Fifians^ Dreams^ ^rancesy or 

^* any other Way bcfides the JLi^t of Ka- 

^^ ture, caji only come jUnder fhe Hea4 of 

5^ Probability. Aq4 if it be but probable 

^' that God made any extern^ Revelation a| 

^^ all, it can be but probable, tho', perhaps, 

** not in the fame Degree of Probability that 

^^ he made this or that Revelation. And 

^^ this Evidence all pretend to, fince, pcr-p 

^^ haps, there never was a Time or Place^ 

^^ where ibme external Revelation was not 

f' believed, and its Votaries equally confi-* 

^^ dent that thieirs was a true Revelation* 

^^ And, indeed, the prodigious Numbers of 

.f< Revelations, which from Time to .Time 

^^ hav^ been iia the World, Ihew how eafily 

>' Mankind may in this Point be imposM 

.« uppp, And 51s tjiere caij bp no Dccnon- 

^ * - ^^ flration 
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^^ ftration df the Revelation itfelf, fo neither 
^* can there be of \ii Conveyance to Pofte- 
" rity ; much lefe, that This or That ha# 
^ been conVey'd entire to diftam Times aind 
^ Places ; efpfccially if a Rerelatton be of 
* any. Bulk, and which niay hate gorii 
" thro' the Hands of Men, who not orily id * 
^\ the dark Age* of the Church, but even \n 
^ the Beginning, if we judgt by the Num- 
** ber of corrupted Faflages, and eten fbrg'd 
** ^ojcs, were capable of any pious Fraud* 
f^ Naly, .the very Nature of Probability t4 
^ fuch, that were it only left to Time Itfttf^ 
^ even that *rbuld wear it quite out, " p. 184, 
185. The Paflage here produced,- takes ihthi 
principal Things alledg'd by this Writer, to 
ftiew the Uhccrtainty which tV6ty trtflificS- 
hal Revelation muft carty with^t; and cbri- 
ftquentiy, ho*r ineffeduat it rtiuft be, when 
compar'd with common Reafbn, to afccfrtaih 
i proper Rule of Life* 

But, however certain and cftident the Pro6f 
of the Revelitioh fliotuld be, yet ftiH odt 
Author hiaiht^inl it hiuft be obfcufb arid 
^ii&cult ai tb its Meamtig. To thid t>ur^f& 
he obicrves, ^ Had there been but 6tib Lari- 
f< guage, ind d 3dbk Writ in that jLarigU^lge, 
♦^ in indelikeChariaer*, (fo that there cduld 
^ be n<sne of thofe Thirty Thoufand varl- 
^ ous Readings, which are oWtt'd tb haVfe 
*^ crept into the New Teftament,) ihd att 
^* C6ul4 hive Accefi ^o It,; y«; ev6fitHcfi, 

*^ con-f 
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^ confidering how uncertain the Meaning of 
*-^ Words arc, and the Intercft of dcfigning 
^ Men to put a wrong Senle on them, it 
*-^ muit be morally impoffible that this Reli- 
*^ gion could long continue the fame. '' p. ^88; 
There is another Pa0age, p. apo, in which 
OKit Ajutbor carries the Matter fomewhat far-^ 
Jfaer. " There are , lays he , fcarce any 
^ Words in any one Laqguag^, except of 
^^ £beh Tilings as immediately ftrike fhc 
^* Scwfcs, that arc adequately anfwer'd in 
^^ .another, fo as exaidly to comprehend the 
^^ fame Ideas : And if the Ideas are only 
^^ fewer or more, what Confufion may not 
.« that occafion ? How great ijnd frequent 
** muft the Miftaikes Then be in taranflating 
^^ the anjtiquaied Languages of People who 
^ Ev'd at a vaflr Diftance of Time, as well 
^^ as in Countries far remote ; and zSedtcd, 
-^^ hypcrbc^d, parabolicd, myffical, allc^ 
^^ jgoncal, ;and typical Ways of expreiSng 
r*^ fhemfelv^, as cppofite to the Ufage in 
,^ adier Parta a^ Eaft is to die Weft ? And 
^ not oniy this, bait it will be likewife ne- 
j^ ceffary to have an accurate Knowledge 
rt^ of tfecir Manners, Guftoms, Traditions, 
5^ Wiilofophy, Religious Notions, Seds^, 
i^ Oivil and Ecclefiaftical Polity ; of all which 
i' the common People know as little a$ they 
f* do of the Joriginal Languages ; who hav- 
^ ing vcr^ obfc^rc and incompetent Con- 
t^ c^ptkws jof the principal W*<^ds and Phra- 

'' fcs 
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** fcs us'd in the Vcrfions, their Religtoit 
^* muft needs be a very odd Jumble of con-- 
•* fus'd and inconfiftcnt Notions, were it to 
*^ depend on Words, and their precife Mean-^ 
** ing, and not on the Things themfelves^ 
^^ and their Relations, which ^e plain and 
^^ obvioiTs to common Capacities j they would 
*^ be in a manner entirely govera'd by Sounds, 
•* Ibme of which, fuch as they us'd to heat 
** fpoken of with refpeft, they would high- 
•* ly reverence ; while (Others, tho' of the 
" fame Signiftoation, they would as. much 
^' abhor, 'till Cuftom had inade them fami-» 
« liar. ': 

I ihall begin wit^ examining what oar Au- 
thor hath advanced in relation to the Proof 
and Evidence of a traditional Religion ; the 
Sum of which may, I think, be reduc'd to 
:thc fdllowing Particulars ; i. That the Proof 
x>f a traditional Revelation caa only come un- 
der' the Head of Probability ^ whereas the 
Evidence of a pardper Rule of life is, upon 
Principles of natural Reafbn, demonftrative. 
a. That thb. Argument from Probability 
labours under great Difficulties upon account 
^of the feveral Pretences to Revelation which 
^have been confidently iniified on in almoft 
ieyery Age of the World, and the Cre- 
dulity of Mankind in admitting fuch Pre- 
tences. 3. iTha^ there is great Uncertainty 
Jn the Conveyance, arifing from the Frauds 
.of Men, who may corrupt fome Things, and 

forge 
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^ge others, and have feyeral Times in Faft 
done fo. To which he adds, 4. That if the 
foregoing Difficulties were given up, yet the 
Kature of Probability is fucfa, that were it 
bnly left to Time itfelf , even that would 
wear it quite out. 

Upon the if); Branch of this Gentleman's 
Objedion I muft obierve, that however a 
proper Rule of Life may be in itfelf demon* 
ftrable, yet What doth This iignify in Qrdcr 
Co fix and fettle it, if Men are incapable of 
making out this Demonffaration ? How diffi- 
cult this reaUy is, even to Men of Thou^t 
and Learning, may appear by the Faflage 
before cited from Mr. Locky who car'd not 
to attempt the Work, tho' he faw clearly it' 
was in itfelf capable of being done. 

Having mentioned Mr. Lock here, I fhall 
take the Liberty t6 add diiotha: Faifage in 
\m Familiar Letter jy [p ^144*] as very perti-** 
nent in this Flace. ^^ When I confider that 
:^^ a Book of Offices -: — ought not to be 
-^t nightly done, efpecially by me, after 
-^ what I have faid of that Science in my 

-•* Effayy 1 am in Doubt whether it would 

*^ be prudent in one of my Age and Health, 
^^ not to mendon other: Difabilities, to fet 
*^ about it. t>id the World want a Rule, I 
" confcfs there could be no Work fo ne* 
/^ cef&ry, nor lb commendable* But the 
^ Gofpel contains fa pecfed a Body of 
[^ Ethicks, that Reafbn may be excused from 
r . " that 
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^ thdt Enquiry ; lince fll^ majp %td hiwfi 
H Dutydaarf^ ^d /cafier ia ^vdatioo^ than 
ff in hcrfHf. TfaiAk ndt thU tbc BxcsiTe of 
^^ jL l42y M^ tho" it be prtrhaps of one^ 
ff who liairing a fuffickct Rule of bk 4^^ 
" ons, i? content there wiUi. '^ Wp fee this 
cfxcdiicot Perfoa hai othtr Noticma of tradi-^ 
tioiial Rerelatien tt^an the QmdeluLii I am 
now debating wixfa. He tdls »s^ that Rca^ 
{bu may t>e e^cus'd from ibit EDqiiit'y, fines 
file may find Mao^s Duty dearejr^ aiid caafier 
M RevciatioQ, tbam ja hedelf Joid this faef 
sfirms^ tho^ fae knew well j»£ the £«iie TiiDe, 
^lat the 9ro9f of a tr^itiooal Bieiiifiadbn was 
aot of tii8€ KiQ4 wbidi is firidUf ^ {ux^ 
jieriy demoiifttativs^ 

To return: J amftal&rt| ithat ^Itho'^ Mot^ 
raiky be in it&lf demonftrable; j€t fi> few 
Mm being capable of niaking it oat in ibxi 
4einQn|kati¥e ^y|ty, they mufi^ £i>r Chemeft 
fiait, ad upon EiVklence vfbich ia only fm^ 
iaafafo. ThiS) i fay, mtifi be the Cafe, cveii 
tho' w^e fliotild fuppo^ that, fieligioii §ih^ 
€Aed only as die Fje£:riptkini>f human Rea^ 
Ion. £»iFea b«re Men do, and ifnji& dt-* 
Ifirraine > cheii^vea on mambetLda .Occa- 
£ona by Aiguteents probable; by Aogm- 
inprits^ whew the »Frindples they build on 
arc to them only probable ; oc itt leaft where 
the Connexion, and Dependance 0^ one Part 
of the Argunient<upon anotlier ikaU only ap^ 
fiear to be £>. ^ttt ftiU I4biaiicy ia not £ib^ 

verted 



werted by this : Men ^n coocefn -d in this 
CoL&y to do the beft cbey can ; and amft con^ 
loit ; tbeaxfelyes with ftrodg Frobabtlitieaj 
where ftrjd acid proper Demonftratipn xnaf , 
not be had by thenii 

I (ball advance a Step farthei^^ and affirm ^ 
that in msay Inftances the Aflurance arifing 
from the Concurreoce of feveral Probabilities^ 
in as eflS^dualy aiM] will \%y as ftrong a Foun4 
dation to determine us in our Condud^ as De^ 
taonftration itfelf. It is on this Foot we t€g\i^ 
Utt our Behaviour in Civil Life. He who 
ihould refufe to obey a Civil Law ^tiU he had 
ftri6l Demonltration that it* really vras a Ci4 
iril Law^ would be quickly taught to altei^ 
his Meafures^ in a way he would not like^ 
In all Cafiis of this Nature we do^ and tnuft 
build on fuch Probabilities^ as the Nature of 
Che Thing wiH admit of. Thefc, I fay, 
Men ad opo{)> and upon thtf& they mtift aft^ 
if they aft at all^ 

Nor is it any Prejudice to our Aifuradce, 
that id Mutters built on probable Evidence, 
there remains a Poifibitity of Mifiake j or that 
m iuch Cafes we hayefbmetiiiies been deceived 
fbrmetly i Will it follow frogs hence, that we 
^«n have no fufficierit 4fiurance this Way ? 
Are we to give no Ctedit to the Etidenee of 
9enie, becwfe we have fbmetimes etr'd by 
depending on k ? Or, may we not be certain, 
in any ode Cafe whatibever, that we iire not 
^eeeiy'dj becttife we di&orejf the! itk fota^ 

% Ctf fei 
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Cafes wc have been dcceiv'd ? I think the 
very contrary to this is true ; and becaufe 
wc know that in fomc Cafes wc hiavc been 
deceiv'd, wc arc therefore certain that we 
arc not deceived always. 

Let us admit then, that the Evidence of 
a traditional Revelation is not ftridly a de- 
monftrative Evidence ; What Conclufion, 
I pray, can be drawn from hence ? Is it 
therefore no Evidence at all ; or, Muft it 
therefore be an infufficient and precarious 
one? Is it, in the Nature of Things, im- 
polfible that any Man fliould have fuch Proof 
of a Revelation made in dny diftant Age, as 
fliall carry with it fufficicnt Weight to deter^' 
mine the Aifent of a ibber and thinking 
Man ? He who will affert this, muft aflert 
withal, that 'tis impoffible to have any fuf- 
ficicnt Affurance or paft Fads at all ; and 
confequently, all the Evidence of ancient 
Hiftory muft fall of Courfe. 

But our Author will return upon us. That 
the Qiieftion at prefent i^. Whether the 
Evidence of Natural Religion, and of Re- 
veal'd, be equally ftrong : And in Proof of 
the Negative, he alledges. That the One is 
demonftrable, whilft the other can fubfift 
only on Probability. The Evidence there- 
fore in the one Calc muft be more perfe£^, 
than it is, or can ppffibly be in the other. 

I conceive, what is here alledg'd, will 
amount to nothing, if it be true, ( as hatb 
• • - been 
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been noted before) that however demon-^ 
firable in themielves feveral Particulars ,of 
what he calls Natural Religion may be, yet 
many Parts of it are not demonftrable by the 
Generality of Men, and fome may be aflign'd 
which are not demonftrable by any Man ; 
That whilft Ibme Things, in themfelvcs fit 
and proper, arc abfolutely undifcoverable in 
the mere Ufe of our Reaibn, others require 
more Pains and Care than moft Men are 
willing to lay out about them* Revelation 
therefore, tho' the Evidence of it flioiild not 
be ftridly demonftrative ; yet as it gives U9 
ah Infight into fome Things not at all 
difcoverable by our Natural. Rcafon, muft 
of Confequence make the Difcovery of a 
proper Rule of Life more perfect. To which 
we may add, That while it faves us the 
Trouble of tedious Reafoning, and long De* 
dudion, the Difcovery muft he made with 
greater Difpatch and Eafe^ And tho' to 
build on fuch a traditional Revelation^ is 
not to build on ftrift Demonftration ; y^% 
if the Evidence in this Cafe be as pcrfed as 
the Nature of the Thing will admit of, we 
fliall have no more Caufe to doubt concern- 
ing the Certainty of the Evidence, than we 
have to queftion the Force of Demonftra- 
tion. 

But , admitting that probable Evidence 
may be in fome Cafes abundantly fuflicient^ 
yet our Author objeds. Secondly, that in the 

X % prefent 
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prdent Inftance the Point hbours under ex*** 
traordinary Difficulties. Several groondlefi 
Ihretcnces to Revelation have been confidently 
mfifted on in- fevcral Ages of the World ; and 
have fuceeeded £b far, as to gain Credit from 
a confiderable Part of Mankind. 

I am fuTprizVi that this Gentleman Ihould 
lay fuch Strefs on an Objedion, which hath 
been lb often anfwer'd, without endeavour^ 
ing to fupport it by making the ieaft Reply 
to Matters ofFer'd in Bar of this Objedion* 
Let us fuppofe that there have been as many 
Pretences to Revelation, as he pleafes ; Dorh 
it follow, that thefb Pretences muft aU of 
them be alike ? If there have been many 
Impoftures, can there be no fuch Thing as 
Truth in the World ? Or, if fevcral Men 
have made groundlels Claims to a Divine Au- 
thority, can there be no real Ground of Di- 
vine Authority at all ? One might be rather 
apt to conclude the contrary, and to think 
that if there bad never been any Divine Reve- 
lation, Men would not have been (b fcMPward 
either on the one hand to make PretenCM of 
this Kind, or, on the other, to give Credit to 
ttiem« For, as FaUhood always fuppofes 
fome Truth, fo Impofture cannot fucceed 
unleis it puts on the Appearance <^ tbat 
which is, or hath been real. 

To take the Oljeftion in another Light ; 
I will fiippofe it is defign'd, not fo much to' 
prove that there never h^h in Fad been 

any 
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afiy Divine Revelation^ as to fliew the Pif- 
ficojity <d fwming a ^sdgment about the 
Reatrty of a particular Revelation. The: 
IMfficoliy ariies from bence^ that ^ th^re 
** never was a Time or Place v^hcre &mc ^ 
^^ Divine Revelation was not believ'dv 9^ 
^ ita Votariea equaHy confident tbac dacir'a 
^ was a true Revelati3C»u '' But what^ 
^er all, can be conclu4ed from this ? 
Why, jaft thxts much,, and no moccy tbat 
Men are very often lazy, unapt to think for 
shemielves, and ready to give Credit to every" 
confident Aflertor. This b indeed true, andb 
moft not be contefted. But then the Queftioii 
is, not wbat Men may be apt fometimet 
to do, but what they are capable of don 
ing on iiich Occafions. The Qacflbn ia, 
not whether indolent Men will give Eas to 
bold Fsetenders, rather than examine theiar 
Fsetences ; but, Whether they have any 
iiifficient Abilities to difliinguiih between 
Reality and Impofture. This, I pfefume, 
they may do, if they pleafe ; efpeciaUy fince 
the Boint to be confider'd is a point of Fad; 
4;oncerning which^ in other Inftances, we 
find Men aj^e fagacious enough, and. not; ib 
liable to err, whilft they give theftiieives 
proper Pains. 

After all, if our Author thinks thecc is 
really any Thing ib formidable in the Ob-* 
^6tion, and that Men cannot diflinguiik be^ 
(tween a real Divine A.vuihority and a prc- 
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tended one, amidft fuch a Variety of Pie^ 
tences, let me deiire him to fhew^ how. they 
are capable of judging concerning philoib-^ 
phical and abftrad Reafbning. Is it fb much 
eafier to go thro^ a long Train of perplexed 
Arguing, than to determine concerning the 
Probability of Fafts^ to which Men were not 
themfclves Witneffcs ? Do we not fee, in 
daily Experience, that Pcrfons, who having 
been unusM to clofe Thinking, can make 
out very few Matters that way, can yet re- 
late Things with Exadnefs enough which 
they have done thcmfelves, and pafs very 
Ihrewd Judgments on the Truth or Fallhood^ 
Probability or Improbability of Things af- 
firmed to have been done by others. And 
doth hot our Civil State itfelf prefume them 
fo capable of doing this, as to commit the 
Trial of fuch Matters of Fad even to a Jury 
of ordinary Perfons ? Where then is th? 
Impoffibility, or Difficulty, according to the 
common Scnfe of the World, that liich 
Perfons fhould judge rightly of the Pretences 
tp Revelation, whilft thefe Pretences are to 
be determined by the Evidence of Fafts, 
concerning which they are allqw'd: to judge 
in civil Matters. 

But, fays our Author, This is net all ; 
Several other Things are to be confider'd : 
Difficulties will not only arife from the var 
rious and confident Pretences to Revelatioq, 
|jq; likcwifcj Thirdly, from the Uncertainty 

Of 
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of the Conveyance. Books may, in TraA 
of Time, be forg'd, or Faflages corrupted : 
and How fliall Men diftinguiflbi between thi: 
true original Revelation, and thofc Corrup- 
tions which may have been made, or hare 
ill ieveral Ages crept in ? 

It will be enough, in Reply to this, to 
alledge, That mere Poffibilities are of no 
Moment in the Caie : That if, on the one 
hand, it be affirm'd, fuch Things may be *^oa 
the other, it may as well be faid, they may 
not be ; That we are not now debating con- 
cerning abfblutc Demonftration, which ad- 
mits no Foflibility on the other Side, but only 
concerning Probability : To which it is no 
manner of Prejudice that Errors are poliible ; 
fince poffible,in theftridSenfeof the.Word, 
they muft be ; otherwife the Evidence would 
not be probable only, but abfblute. 

Let our Author therefore call upon us as 
much as he pleafes, to prove that our tra- 
ditional Revelation is genuine, and that it 
' hath fuffer'd Nothing from Either Forgery 
or Corruption. On this Head we are not 
obliged to anfwer him at all. It is his Bufl- 
nels to prove the Forgery or Corruption ; 
or at Icaft to to fiipport his Point by Argu- 
ments as probable as thofe are by which 
we evince the Revelation in general. If this 
be not done, we may fafcly prefume, that 
m P^rts of what we receive as a Revelation 

X 4 iiov\ 
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from Ood^havr htm teally forged ; tnd that 
no fuch Corroptioiis have cretot in, aa (haU 
make any mateii^l Diflference in the Caife. 

But he j^eSts os farther ; and maintains, 
diat Su^icions of this Kind are weU grounded ; 
That the Perfons thro^ whofe Hands thcfe 
IBooks hate ^one, have been eminent this 
way ; and ^^ that they were capaible of any 
<^ pious Frauds, if we may judge by the 
M Number of ^adages corrupted, and of 
f^ Books forged by them. *' 

Bu^ how comes this Gentleman to know 
^hat any Books have be^ forg'd, or any 
Paffages corrupted ? Why, principally by 
this Means; that Peribns, capable of difcoyer«* 
tng th« Fraud, have ma^ it out to him. 
Very well : Upon this Foot fuch Books and 
^fiages are entirely given up by us j and 
when any Thing of die fame Kind is equally 
proved of other Books or PaiTages, we fliall 
fs f eadily giv^ them up too. But muft we 
he ever fuQ)tcious and doubtful, and admit 
Nothing as Truth, becaufe $ome Falihoods 
tiavc been deteded ? I Aiould rather be 
"fempted to think, that the Deteftion of fuc^ 
Frauds gives us a Security, that other Books 
^hich concern our Religion, aiid againft. 
which no Objedion can be made, are ge^ 
nuine, For the fame Zeal and H<mefty^ 
\>y which ibme Frauds hav^ been deteded^ 
would equally baye c^rry'd ^fcn ofi to dif* 

fPY9f 
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cover others, had aoj othera bcea iodei^l 
jdiCcoverable, or rather, had there been any 
others^ remabiog. 

1 need not enter minutely into the fereral 

M€tho(fa by which Forgeries or GorruptiooiK 

have been, or may be difcover'd. The 

chiefeft are^ I eoncdve, Thefc ; Either the 

Teflimony . of ancient Writers ; — • or, the 

yaricty of ancioit Copies ; — - or, . the 

Nature of the Writings themfelves. Let aH 

the Remarks which can be drawn fiom thefe 

Heads be a]q[>lied, if this Gentleman pleaiea^ 

on the prefent Occafion. Let {be Scriptuica 

i»e try'd on this Foot* And let. us fee whc^ 

ther the Genuinenefs of the& Writings caa 

be defended, or na If they cannot, I hare 

no more to iay. But if they can be defended, 

Ihall this Gentleman's groundlefs l^eiump*- 

{ions be taken for Proof ? ShaU it be iiiffi? 

cient to iay. In a long Trad of Time; Corr 

juptions may hare crept in ; and thercr 

£>re You muft proye They hare not in 

Fad: crept in ? This, Sir, we are by no 

means bound to pro^. No one can be put 

on provli]^ the Negative in fuch a Cafe a^ 

this. It is your Bufinds to evince and fiip* 

port your pofitive Side of the Quefiion^ 

Otherwife, what you advance, muft pais Ibr 

io many bold and gioundlefa A0ertions. 

We hare the more Reafdn to infift on 
(his, becaufe, from the very Nature ci the 
Thipg.) it appears, (hat fuch Forgeries or 

P>rrup- 
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Corruptions could not have obtained Credit 
fb uniycrially^ as tp make the particular 
Dctc&ion of them either impoifible or diffi-» 
cult. We do not lay the Strcis o£ the Point 
on This only, ( as our Author pretends wc 
do ), ^^ That no Change could be made ia 
^^ our Religion in Atter-times ; the Care 
^^ Men have of their own Souls, as well as 
^ their natural Affeftion for tlieir Poftcrity, 
^^ obliging them, from Generation to Gene* 
^* ration, to hand down then' Religion as 
^^ they received it. " p. 233. This is a Ufing 
us ill ; and a Reprefenting us as affirming^ 
not what we really do affirm, but what it 
is moft for his Purpofe we flioald affirm. 
The real State of the Cafe is This ; Numerous 
Copies of thofe Writings, in which our Reli*- 
gton is contained, were immediately difpersM 
Abroad ; They wcxe kept as a facred Trea-.- 
fure ; They were read, and ftudied with 
Care ; Some of the principal Farts of them 
were conftantly recited in the publick AfFem- 
blies of Chriftians ; They were tranflated 
into a Variety of Languages ; fpread thro' 
the moft diftant Farts of the World ; and 
Paflfages from them cited by numerous Wri.- 
ters : To which may be added, that there 
fprung up, in the very earlieft Ages, a Va* 
ricty of Sc&,$y which opposed and hated each 
other, and therefore were a conftant Guard 
againft Impofturc and Corruption from any 
hand. Now, if it ftiall appear, . under all 
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thefe CircumftanceSy chat the very fame Books 
have thro" all Ages been generally admitted 
as Canonical ; If theie Books are, as to every 
Thing of Moment^ the fame in all the feveral 
Co|^es and Verfions ; If the Texts cited from 
them by the feveral Writers, who built on 
their Authority, agree, as to- the main, with 
thefe Copies ; What can be concluded, but 
the Genuinenefs and Incorruptneis of thefe 
Writings ? He, who notwithftanding thefe 
flrong Prefamptions, ihall flill fufped the 
contrary, mufl: run himfelf on thefe mon«. 
Itrous Abfurditics j That a great Part of Man- 
kind have at once, in yery remote Parts of 
the World, agreed in the Forgery, or Cor- 
ruption ; That they have agreed to deftroy 
^11 the old Copies, and to forge new ones ; 
to alter all the feveral Verfions which had 
been made of them \ to corrupt PafTages in 
a Variety of Authors, which likewife could 
not be done without altering the main Drift 
of the Books themfelves ; And, (which is 
iliil more incredible ) that this fhduld be 
done by Per&)ns who hated and periecuted 
each other, and who could not have brought 
either more Credit to their own Side, or Re- 
proach on their Adverfaries, than by detedr 
ing fuch Impoflures. He who is capable of 
believing all this, mufl: not complain of Cre- 
dulity in others. 

Our Author will proceed flill, and demand, 
|low fhfill the cQmmon People determine 

upon 
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upon the Point > Arc They able ta have 
Rccowft to all thcfe icvcral Copies^ and 
VcrfioM, &c. Do they undcrftand the very 
Languages i» which they are written ? O, 
if they did. Arc They capable of famm^ 
any tolerable Judgment upon th< Whde ^ 
If not, then " all Mankind, very few 
** excepted, are alike bound in all Places 
^ to pin their Faith on their Priefts, and 
^ believe in Men, Who have an Zntereft to 
^ deceive them, and who have &ldom fiaiil^d 
^ to do fo when Occafion ferves ? " 

I Ihall make no Return fer ythe Compli-i 
ment here paid to the Priefts, or to any othei 
of thofe umuft Reproaches which this Geo^ 
tleman hath cafl on that Order of Men* I 
^aQ PP^T ciMerve, in leference to Priefts^ 
dhat whilft he Abuies them in one refped^ 
«is a Set of Knaves and Villains, he iufinuates 
femething too much to their Advantage in 
another. For to lay, ( as^ £ay it he does ), 
i^ TH^^ Religien muft carry fuch internal 
f^ Marks of its Truth, as Men c^ mean Capa« 
f^ cities are able to difcover ; or elfe, ■ :■ . » 
^ all Manfckid, a very few excepted^ are 
f^ alike bound, in all places, ta pia their 
^ Faith on their Pridls ; '' i«, to mrake the 
Priefts ahnoft the only Perfbns in the World 
of Senfe and Learning, and capable of judg- 
ing concerning thfj external Evidence of a 
Revelation. This, I muft confers, is an 
Honour which we c^niio^ by any means lay 
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Clum to. There are great Numbers amongft 
tlie Laky of fingular Parts aad Learoicig ^ 
en^ we are obiigM to thefe worthy Geotk« 
tn^n for ibaie remarkable Deforces of our 
ilcligioa. How th«i is it, upon this Sup* 
pofitiou, neceflary, that all Mankind | a few 
only excepted, fhould pin their l^'^th oa 
tbds Priefts ? What i is Nothing to be 
learn'd fjFpm any of the Laity ? or, Are th^ 
Gentlenien cooteat with judging* jTor theln* 
iclves, without givmg any nuomer of Aflift^ir 
ance toothers? 

Well^ but what of all this ? If the Genera* 
iity ot Mankind cannot exanune either the& 
iereral Copies in the Original Language, or 
the ieveral Yeifions which have been made of 
them, &c. from whence the Incorruptnefi 
of the Scriptures may be proved, it is plain 
theymuft build on the' mere Authority d 
other Men ; they muft pin their Faith on 
Men, whether Priefts or I^ity it matters not ; 
And is this a Circundlance to be admitted in 
fo impc^tant a Matter as Religion ? 

1 he Points here are Matters of Fad 4 viz^ 
Whether there really are numerous Coj^es of 
the Records of our Religion in the original 
Language ; Whether there have been, and 
fUll «e fubfifting numerous Yerfions of theft 
Records ; Whether a vaft Number of PaiTaget 
have been frojn Time to Time cited from 
them in Books which are ftill extant ; And 
ll^hether thefe do all of tbcm £> £ir agree aa 

to 
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to fliew the Gcnuincncis and IncorruptncA 
of thcfc Records. Concerning thcfe Points 
the greatcft Part of Mankind cannot fearch 
for thcmfelvcs : They neither underftand all 
the fcveral Languages in which they arc 
written ; nor, if they did, have they iuffici- 
cnt Opportunity to examine them perfbnally, 
or to gain Affurance from their own immedi-^ 
ate Searches. But what then ! Can they have 
no fufficicht Affurance at all concerning 
Matters of this Nature ? Are we to believe 
Nothing upon the Teftimony of others ? Arc 
we not to be determined by the beft Evidence 
which the Nature of the Thing, and out 

own Circumftances will allow of ? by 

liich Evidence, that we could not obtain 
greater in our prefent Condition, tho' the 
Thing itfelf were true ? Muft we infift on 
Demonftration where Nothing can be had 
but human Teftimony ; or deny all Wieight 
to it, where we are unable to confirm it by 
our own Experience? If there have been 
fome Impoftures, yet is Knavery fo effential 
to Human Nature,- that all Men muft on that 
account, be fufpefted ? To come more cloie 
to the Point: Shall Nothing be allowed to 
the General Reputation which Men have ob- 
tained for their Skill, and Integrity ? — - to 
the Conciirreijce of many, nay of all who 
have examined into thefe l^Iatters ; — ^ of 
Perfbns, tho' Priefts, yet of different Com- 
munions, and willing to find as many Faults 

as 
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as they could with one another ; ' ' ^ - nay^ 
not only of Priefts, but of the Laity like- 
wife ; and where there is not a fingle Feribn^ 
not even amongft this Gentleman's diligent 
and quick-fighted Acquaintance, who hath 
pretended to make out any one particular 
Inftance of Impofture, or any one important 
Corruption in the Sacred Writings ? On fuch 
a Foot as this I fhould prefiime the Matter ia 
io thoroughly fettled, that there can be none 
Occafion, even for the Learned themfdres, 
to ?nter farther into the Enquiry. What is 
attefled as a Faft by fo many Perfbns of Skill 
and Honefty, and who had all the Induce- 
ments to crofs one another, had they any fair 
Occafion of doing it, may furely be depended 
on. But thefc Fafts once admitted, will im- 
mediately prove our Point; and of this, Con- 
fequence every Man can judge, who is ca- 
pable of drawing any Conclufions at alL 

There is a Fourth Branch of our Author's 
Objcftion flill remaining, viz. " That the Na- 
*^ ture of Probability itfclf is fuch, that were 
^' it only left to Time, even that would wear 
" it quite out. '' This Objedion againft the 
Evidence of a traditional Revelation he 
endeavours to fupport, by referring us to 
Mr. Crates ^rincipia Mathetnatka TToedo^ti^ 
Chriflian^^ and by a Citation from Mr. Locke % 
Efay. ^ . 

The Gentleman feems to lay fo little Strels 
on Mr. Gralg's^ Demonflration, having only 
■ .- . juft 

3 
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jaft retbrr'd to it, that I Qannot think myfclf 
anj . farther concern'd than to ohtcrye, thac 
this SQb)ed hath likcwiic been handled itf 
thcPbihfophiealtrmfaSiionsy No. is^. Thi« 
ther I fliall in my Turn refer him. But a9 
the Pa&ge fiom Mr. Locke is introduced with 
an Air df Confidence, it may be proper to 
confider it as here applyM by this Gentleman^ 
^^ I think (iays Mr. Loch) it may not bcf 
^ amtfi to take Notice of a Rule oUerv'd 
^ in the Law of England:, which is, that 
^ ibxf the atteflcd Copy of a Record be good 
•* Froof, yet the Copy of a Copy never fo 
^ well attefted, and by never {o credibltf 
<^ WkneflEes, will not be admitted as Pioof 
^ in Judicature. This is fo generally ap-» 
^ piov'd as reasonable, and iuJDed to the 
^ Wifikm and Caution to be ua'd in our En-* 
^ quiry after material Truths, that I never 
^ yet heard of any one that Uam'd it. Thia^ 
^ Pradice, if it be allowable in the Decifioii 
^ of Right and Wrong, carries this Obierva-- 
«< tim along with ic, vi». That any Teftt^ 
^ moby, the farther off it is from the origin 
^ nal Truth, the Ids Force and Proof it ha&r 
«< The Being and £xiftciice of the Thing it« 
^ ieif is what I call the original Truth. A 
^ cred9>le Man vouching his Knoii^edge of 
^^ tty is a good Proo£ JBcit if another equally 
^^ credible do witnefs it firom his Report^ 
^ the Teftimony is weaker ; And a third 
^ thac attefts the Hearfay of a Hearfay ^ i$ 

^ yet 
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^* yet Icfs confiderable : So that in traditi- 
•^ onal Truths, each Remove weakens the 
** Force of the Proof; and the more Hands 
** the Tradition has fucceffively pafs'd thro', 
*' the Icfs Strength and Evidence does it re- 
^ ceive from them. " Locke's Ejfay^ L. 4. 
C. 16. ^. 10. 

What Mr. Locke hath here advanced is true 
and reaibnable : But our Author hath been 
pleased to apply it to a Purpofe quite diffe- 
rent from what Mr. L. intended, and for 
which it will by no means fcrve : So that^ 
admitting what is here laid down as true ia 
the Premifes, we may deny all the Conclufi-. 
ons which our Author would deduce from 
them. 

There are Two Things here afferteA 
1 . That, tho' the attefted Copy of a Record 
begood Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy, never 
€0 well attefted , and by never fo credible 
Witndles , will not be admitted as Proof iti 
judicature. And, 2. That in traditional 
'Truths in the general, each Remove weak- 
ens the Force of the Proof produced. 

The Matter of Fad afferted under the firft 
Article is admitted ; And the Ground of this 
Proceeding in Civil Courts feems to be. That 
the Original Record, or an attefted Copy is 
capable of being produced. In general, it 
is as eafy to produce one of thefe, perhaps 
more fo, than to get Evidence at a greater 
Remoye from the Original If this be true^ 

y ' then 
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then why ihould any fuch diflant Proof be 
o£kr'd ? Muft it not look as tho' feme Art 
were intended to (xurrupt Matters, and to dif^ 
guifb the Truth, when Men chuie to ftep fo 
much out of the Way, and to offer re- 
mote Evidenee, in Cafes where a nearer one 
may be had with greater Difpatch and £afe ? 

But, can any fuch Rea£>n be alledg^d 

in the prefent Cafe ? I9 k, in the Nature of 
Things, as poffible and eafy to produce the 
Originals, or attefted Copies of the Scriptures, 
even fuppofing there is no Forgery or Cor- 
ruption, as 'ti^ to do fo in Matters which 
come before a Civil Court ? ' If not, then thefr 
Two Cafes are raftly di&rent ^ and a Rule 
which may be thought reafbnable in the one,, 
will be unreaibnable and abfurd in the other. 
After all, it muft be allowed, th^t, vthilfl: 
Men are fallible,, and capable pfa&ing wrong,. , 
abfolute Certainty cannot ariiie fmm human 
Tefiimony. Upon this Account we muft 
allow likewife , that , in every Remove of 
traditional Truths, thfe Force of their Evi- 
dence is weakened : In Traditions hy Hgslx^ 
fay, the Point b apparent at firft Sight ; and 
will be found to hold propoitionably as tt> 
written Traditions. Suppofing it therefbit^ 
in this View of Thing;, poifible that Time 
itfelf may wear out all the Force of Prpof 
depending on traditional Evidence, Can no 

Evidence, no Probability arile from T«^ 

ilition at all? If in an Hundfed Thou&nd 

Removes 
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Removes the Probabijity would be loft en- 
tirely j Muft it like wife be loft in thp Third 
or Fourth Remove ? And yet this is perhaps 
the Calc with reference to the Golpel Tradi- 
tion : Poffibly fome of t|ie Copies ftill re- 
maining may have been taken from the very 
Originals themfelvcs : . If not, yet it is not at 
all unlikely but they may have been Copies 
of Copies : Or, if we ftiould fi^ppofe them 
to have been taken at a much greater Rc''* 
move from the Originals , yet ftill Corrppti^ 
ons are not lb eaiily introduc'd , '^here nu* 
merous Copies are difpers'd : To which may 
be added, that thefe muft eafily betray or 
corred): one another, in cafe of Corrupoon* 
So that, with regard tp the Gofpcl, I am 
perfuaded , notwithftanding the gradual De^ 
creafe of Evidence in traditional Fropofitions^ 
the Decreafe is ib very little, that it may, 
like the iAfinitely fmall Quantises in Mathe- 
maticks, be rejeded, as making no confidcr- 
able Difference in the Point at all. 

Upon the whole of what our Author hath 
advanced upon the Evidence of our traditio- 
nal Revelation , as conapar'd with the Evi- 
dence of his ablblutely perfcd Law of Na- 
ture, we muft obftrve, that the one may be 
cleared up to the Satisfaction of a^y impartial 
Perfbn , with much greater Eafc and Cer- 
tainty than the other j That the Evidence we 
inlift: on , tho* not demonftrative , is yet the 
higheft which the Nature of the Thing will 

Y a admit 
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admit of; is what cannot be refifted without 
throwing up all Evidence of diftant Fafts ; 
and, which is more, without difputing alt 
Matters to which we ourfclves were not Wit- 
neffcs. He who can hold out here, may 
equally hold out againft Demonftration itfelf 
His Incredulity is not owing to the Want of 
Evidence, but of a Difpofition to receive it. 

The next Courfe of Arguing by which 
our Author would prove, That a proper 
Rule of Life is more cafily difcoverable by 
every Manf in the Ule of his Reafbn, than a 
traditioftal Revelation can make it, amounts 
to this J That the very Senfe and Meaning 
of the Revtlation itfclf cannot be fix^d and 
afcertain^d. What he advances to this Pur- 
pofe, may be reduc'd to the following Heads : 
I. That Words in any* one Language are 
fcarce poflible to be tranflated into another ; 
becaufe, excepting Matters which imme- 
^ifately ftrikc the Senfes, the Words of one 
Language ate not exaftly anfwer'd by thole 
in anothef. a: Becaufe the liyperbblical, 
parabolical', my'ftical, allegorical, and typicaf 
Ways of Exprefliorf^ttfiliar to Perfonsin the 
Eaftern Parts, are entirely dilagreeable to 
the Ufage of other Nations. And, 3. -Be- 
caufe we want luch an i*^curate Knowledge 
of the Manners, XSuftorti^-HS^^. ' of the An- 
tients, as will cnafete' us to underftand therr 
Writings.- ,. f^.-ior. • 
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I muft, before I proceed farther, take No- 
tice of one Thing, which properly belongs 
to this Head of Obje^ions ; and which, tho* 
it be not diftinftly infiftcd on in this Place, 
is yet, in feveral others, uig'd with Confi- 
•dcnce : It is this ; That whatever the Lan^ 
^uage be in which a traditional Religion is 
^xprefs'd, if it be not a univerfal Language, 
it muft lay a great Part of Mankind under a 
Neceffity of taking their Religion pn the Ai>- 
tborky of the Tranflators, 

But will the Gentleman fay, we can have 
no fufficicnt AfTurance that a Tranflation 
of any Book is made faithfully, if we are not 
acquainted with the Original Language, or 
have not ^xamin'd it nicely ? On this Foot, 
to what Purpofc arc any Tranflations ever 
jnadc at all ? Or can we entertain any juft 
Sufpicions concerning the Faithfulneis of the 
.Verfion, whilft it paffes • uncontradifted 
by Men of eminent Skill iu Criticifm, and 
both able and willing to dete£fc the Cheat, if 
any fuch be attempted ? Nay, more, whilft 
there are Men, no Friends to the Religion 
itfelf, or the Perfons who embrace it, who 
would be forward enough to cxpofe liich 
Pradices, and could not but gain Angular 
Advantages by informing the World, that 
the Religion taught, differs vaftly from that 
which is faid to have been reveal'd origi- 
nally ? He who is capable, after all this, 
of entertaining Doubts concerning the general 

Y 3 . Faith-. 
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Faithfalncfs of the Tranflation, may doubt 
or dilputc any Thing. 

However, admitting that if Tranflatidns 
may be made faithfully, there may be fuffi- 
cient Affurance that they are fo made 9 
yet What if no Tranflations whatfbever can 
be exad ? Our Author affirms they can-^ 
not ; and that, for th/s Reafon, amongft 
others. That the Words in any one Lan- 
guage, excepting Matters which immediately 
ftrike the Senfes, are not exadly ^nfwcr'd 
by Words in another. 

What is affirmed here, is void of the very 
Shew of Truth j and every ode who knows 
any thing. of different Languages can contra^ 
dift him. Yet, fuppofing it true, Imuftob* 
ferve to him, There is no manner of Occa^ 
lion that Tranflations ftiould Be verbal, or 
anfwer the Original exadly Word for Word, 
What is exprefs'd in one Language, by one 
Word, may be anfwer'd in another Lan* 
guage by many Words : All the Ideas in» 
tended to be conveyed, may, in this way, be 
prefcry'd ; and the Tranflation be. entirely 
juft, tho* it fliould be not literal. 

But, a. The Eafterns, it feems, were much 
given to a bold and figurative Way of Wri-* 
ting : " They affefted hyperbolical, para- 
•* bolical, myftical, allegorical, and typical 
*^ Ways of Expreifing themfelves, as oppo-. 
^^ fite to the Ufage in other Pjirts, as Eaft 
^' \» to tbt Weft, '' 

Iwiih 
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I wi(h our Author, when he urg'd this 
OWeftion, had drawn it out at full Length, 
dtid told us plainly how much he deiign'd 
ihould be concluded from it. Would he 
have us infer, that the Writings of the 
Eaflierns muft therefore be atfolutely unin-» 
telligible ? Doth he think they were inca- 
pable of being underftood by the Eafterns 
themiclves, and in thofe very Times in which 
they were fcottipos'd ? This, furcly, will 
not be afferted, if this Kind of Writing was 
then ufual and familiar. to them. Or, Doth 
he intend no more than this, That the Dif- 
ference between the Eaftern Way of Writing 
in thofe early Times, and the Manner of 
Expreffion now in Ufe with us, is, lb great, 
that no Man doth, or Can underftand what 
is meant ? If this be what h* intends, I 
muft obfcrve. That Difficulties will Ibme- 
times arifc from fuch a bold and figurative 
Way of Expreffion j but. at the fame time I 
muft contend, and appeal to all the Learned 
for the Truth of what I maintain. That the 
general Meaning even of thefe figurative 
Writings is capable of being underftood hf 
the Skilful : And if it may be underftood, 
then it muft be capable of being truly ren- 
dered in modern Language. Difficulties, I 
muft own, will arife as to the full Meaning 
and Import of particular Expreffionis : But 
then Difficulties are not ImpoffibiKties. Even 
iuch Expreffions may be underftood, and, 

Y 4 for 
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for the moft part, have been undcrftoo^, 
and rightly explained, by fomc one or other ^ 
And if Men have not equally fucceeded in 
every Thing of this Kind, yet 'tis fufficient 
that the main Drift and Defign of the Wri^ 
ting is intelligible. This may anlwer tho 
full Purpofe of the Work ; and then we nce4 
not concern our Iclves any farther. 
« The Objedion before us is, I know, pointed 
at the Sacred Writings : In reference to 
which, and farther to &ew the Weaknefs of 
the Objedion, we may obferve. That thelb 
Writings are of different Kinds, and relate 
to different Matters. Some of them are Pro-p 
phctical y 3ome of them Hiftorical j Some 
Joctical ; Some Dodrinal ; and Some Pre^ 
ccptive : And again, amongft thefe. Some 
3i^d a more immediate, if not a fole Regard 
to the Perfons who liv'd in thefe more early 
^ges, as Others have a general Reference 
to all Men in all Agcs« 

That the Prophetical Parts Ihopld be fre- 
quently exprcls'd ip Figurps, and in fuch 
« Manner as not to be underilood dij^indtly 
even by Perfons >yho liy'd in thofe early 
Times, ought not to be wonder'd at ; Th? 
very Natpre of the Thing might fometimcs 
require it Ihould be fo. And tho' the Act 
complilhfncnt of thofe Prcdidions clear'd 
Things uj) to thofe who liy*d when the 
J'rcdiftions were accomplilh'd, yet at this 
piltance of Time the Notice of fcvej-gl M^fr 

fcfs 
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ters may be loft, ufeful for the explaining 
them. Should this prove the Cafe, (as in' 
jibme Inftanccs it hath proved), I cannot fee 
what Hurt arifes. Many Prophecies are 
fufiiciently clear ; and enough appears to 
confirm our Faith in the great Articles fup- 
ported by them. 

The vStyle of the Hiftorical Parts is vaftly 
different from that of the Prophetical. This, 
for jthe moft Part, is plain and fimplc ; and 
IK) great Matters of Difficulty can arife about 
it. Or, if there did, yet, as the main End 
of Revelation is to give us a Scheme of Vir- 
tue a»d Religion, and to enforce it on us ia 
the moil eflfedual Manner, all Objed:ioQS 
arifing from Difficulties in the Hiftorical Style 
are of no Moment. For, the Queftipn at 
prefent is, Whether a Reveal'd Rule of Life 
can bi?, or in Faft hath been delivered in 
fuch a Manner as to be plain and intelligible 
to thofe Pcrlbns for whom it was intended. 

Topiifsopj Other Parts of Scripture arc 
poetical, in which the Style, from the very 
Nature of the Thing, muft be bol4 and 
figurative; and, gonfequently, more remote 
from ordinary Apprehenfions than the (im^ 
pie and common Forms of fpeaking. Yet, 
will any one maintain, that the Poetical Wri- 
tings of the Andci)ts cannot be underftood ? 
Or, if they may, that they cannot be rcn- 
^er'd truely in the Tianflafion ? But, if this 
f4pnot be .^f]|ym;d, tjjcn, whatever Pains it 

may 
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may cbft the Tranflators to render fiich Wri- 
tings in modern Language, yet, when they 
are once truely rendered, the main Difficult- 
ties are brer. Befides, that thele Difficul- 
ties themfelves rather regard the Beaiity and 
illcgance of the ExprcflSon, than the princi- 
pal Matters intended to be reprefented 

As to the Doftrinal and Preceptive Parts 
I muft affirm, i . From the Nature of the 
Thing, that, a^ iuch Matters are capable of 
being rcprelcntcd clearly, lb if the Supreme 
BHng fliould ever vouchfafe us a Revelation 
^bout them, fucfa would be let forth to us in 
a cleir and intcHigiblc Manner : For, no 
Wife Law-giver ever ehuies to give us his 
'Laws in Riddles. And, a. That this hath 
prov'd lb in Faft, with Reference to thofc 
Meters which are delivered in Holy Scripture. 
This I (hall content myfelf ^ith affirming 
here, finct the Point hath been lb often clear'd 
in our Difputes with the Fapifis. 

liCt our Author then talk, with as much 
Confidence as he pleafes, of the hyperbolical, 
•parabolical, myftieal, allegorical, and typi- 
cal Ways of Expreffioh, familiar ta the 
Eafterns, yet, if theft are capable of being 
runderftood by others, in any diftant Age, they 
Ttiuft be capable of being rei^er'd in modern 
Language arid modern Terms. And the Ob- 
•yt&xon is ftifl of Ids Moment, if Things ex- 
prefs'd in this Way are Matters in which our 

Faith and Pra^ice are not concerned ; 

Matters 
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Matters whith >*rtc proper to thofc Times, 
when they might be, and eafiiy wcr6 under- 
ftood ; Laftly, Matters which tather* try the 
Abilities of the Curious, than affect the Con- 
dua c$f ordinary JBelievers, Such kind of Ob- 
jeftions our Author himlelf would dilalloW 
in any other Cafe than oiirs. 

;6ut, ^. It is objeded againft traditional 
Revelation, That we waiit fuch iti Accurate 
Kttowkdge of the Manners, Cuftorhs, ere. of 
the Ahcients, as. will enablfe us to underftand 
fheir Writings rightly. 

As far as Things relate merely t6 Dodrinei 
cr precepts, 1 cannot by. any Mentis fee how 
fuch an accurate Knowledge of ancient Man- 
ners, Cuftoms, &c. can be necefTary. Truths 
which concern Men in all Ages, and Preccpti 
which have the fame Reference to all Men, 
in whatever Times they live, are liot of fuch a 
Nature as fo depend on the peculiar Mannfett 
Or Cuftoms of any Age. I <5o i'll no Mfc de- 
ny, but it is poffible to exprefs Matters with 
fuc^h a View to the Cuftoms peculhx to a cer* 
tain Time, that the right Apprehenlion of 
fiiehi ftiall be Exceedingly difficult in future 
Ages, But I dp, and muft deny, that thjs is 
abfdlutcly rteceffary and unavoidable : An4 
cOrifcquently, this is no manner of ObjedliJH 
4gairift-aii ancient traditional Religion, iiiere-- 
ly as fuch. Moral Truths have been fet forth 
i;o us with the utmoft Clearncfs, by the and- 
cnt PhUofophefs J Imean, the Senfe and Im^ 

port 
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port of their Precepts hath been clear, what- 
ever Judgment we may be forced to pafi on 
thofe Reafbnings by which they fupported 
them. And what hath been fo clearly ex- 
prels'd by fome, may be as plainly repre- 
fenced by others. 

There are indeed Two or Three Things, 
cfpecially in ancient Writings:, which may 
have a Reference to theCuftoms, &c. of thofe 
Ages, and prove in a great meafure inexpli- 
cable without a Skill that Way ; viz. Pre- 
cepts given with a fpecial View to the Cir- 
camftanees of thofe Times, tho' they may 
not poffibly be unferyiceable in other Times ; 
Reafonings intended to draw Men to aflent to 
certain Matters, or to comply with certain 
Precepts, built on Ibmc preceding Notions or 
Prafticcs of that People : To which may be 
added, Occafional Direftions, built on fome- 
thing either proper to the Pcrfon to whom 
they are given, or, at leaft, to that Place and 
Age. 

In all thefe, I conceive, we are not much 
concerned. What, tho' we Ihould not be 
able to lay. What might be the Occafion of 
every Preqept in the Jewifli Law; to whafc 
Heathen Ufege it was opposed ; or what 
Failing amongft the Jews it guarded agalnft ? 
Doth it follow from hence, that we know not 
the very Senfe and Meaning of the Precept ? 
What tho' we cannot make out clearly all 
the Reafonings of $t. ^aul in his Epiftles ? 

ReafoHip 
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Reaibnings, no doubt, clear and full to 



thofe Perfons for whom ihey were defign^d ; 
Is the Point concluded Therefore obfcure? 
May not the Propofition he would inculcate 
be clear enough, tho' we fhould not compre- 
hend theForceof thofe Arguings whereby he 
combated the Prejudices of tHe Jews againft 
it ? And will not the Conclufion fubfift on 
the Authority of the Apoftle, tho* we ftiould 
not be able to make out exaftly every Step 
in the Apoftle's Argument? Once more 9 
What tho' we fliould not underftand the Oc- 
cafions of thofe Times, nor every particular 
CSrcumftance relating to Men who then liv'd^ 
fo perfedly, as to account for every Piflage 
in ancient Writings ? Will it follow, that we 
cannot have any general "and competent 
Knowledge of them at all ? That we can- 
not underftand any thing which is affirmed 

or taught in them ; That we cannot learn 

from them thole important Truths , or Pre- 
cepts, which it was the Defign of thefo Wri- 
tings ' to record for common Ufe ? There is 
no debating \vith Perfons who will fcrioufly 
maintain fuch extravagant Things as thefe. *• 
Upon the whole ; If God may reveal him- 
ielf to us by a direft Adion upon Men's 
Minds, of which He can give them as clear a 
Senfe as they have of their own Exiftence : 
If fuch a Revelation made dircftly and im- 
mediately to one, or a few Perfons, may be 
communicated by them to others, and con- 
firmed 
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firmed as tlic Wotd of God by undcn^btcd 
y^oofs of Divjpe Authority, (as furely this is 
tn the Nature of Things pollxbleat Icaft) ; If 
p, Revel 2|tion thus made and publifli'd njay be 
jrecorded in Writing, and delivered i^own 
irptp one fo another in a traditionary Way : 
If there pifiy be good Evidence that this 
traditionary Revelation hatji been cpnvey'd 
down in iufficient Purity : If the Senfe and 
Meaning of fiich a Writing m»y be fuffici* 
cntly underl^ood and explained, as to all the 
grwt Ends intended to be (crv'd by it : And, 
I^ftly, If Men, who are incapable of (pnteri- 
ipg f^r into abftrufe and mtet^phyCcal Rje»- 
^ning^, ^d confequently cannot receive a 
inpral pr rel^ious Rule on the mere Foot of 
J>iatur^l Region, may yet have Evidence 
fw^cient to convince them, tjiat this tra- 
fjitionary J^pvelation is the genuine Will of 
God, apd lijvhat the Meaning and Ipipprt olf 
it Js ; Jthen/ I conceive, th? Jfoint co^tfendecl 
for in this Qhapter is abundantly fa{>poirted* 
i i^all thef qfore pafs on to fucb otl^^r Quefti-^ 
(HIS as p^ti^ajily follow, ^ncj lyiU receive 
l^ight ftoin the foregoing ObfefV^tipQS. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Wh&th^r Rewlatm h not expedift/f^ 
in order to a mon eafy^ tnort per^ 
feSiy and more general Knowledge of 
the Rule of Life. 

aiHEgicalc^P^it of what hatb 
\ \^^ oflfer'd hitbcrto is prepawt 
tory xo this ipportwt Qwcftkm j 
ij on the right PpQifion of vfhjcb 
^ the Credit of our wbpk JR,digio» 
doth in a grwt Pegre? ^cpewl, And I hayir 
|?f en the wwfe fuU jnd p^rticylar on the fer^t 
g<Hng Heikda, purely with ^ View to thW 
pur Author^ i$es full w^U of whdt Mameafi 
the Poinis formerly diicui^'d muft be ; oth«r-*> 
vife he would not have i»fifl*d on tb/em fi> 
ftr«nuQuily; He would not hsYetep^Atc^ 
Matters with reUtipn to tbwi fp frequently ; 
He would not have m^.Your'd to m^9 
good his own Side of thefe fcvcral QudUoni 
with fo roucb h^ an^ Subtlety* He k/ww: 
what be was do|ng; end. $hdt, upon the 
Foot he woii&l have R^evcUtion pstt> it could 
not poffibly maintain itfelf. If 
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If the Law or Religion of Nature were ab- 
iblutely perfed ; If it were immutable • in 
that Senfe in which he contends it is ; If it 
were perfedly and eafily diicovcrable by 
every Man, even by thofe of the meaneft 
Capacities ; If, Laftly, it were more perfedly 
and more eafily difcoverable by them in the 
Ufe of Reafon, than either the Proof or 
Meaning of a Revelation can be, then the 
Conclufion he would obtrude on ua would 
be certain and unqueftionable : A Revela- 
tion would then be fuperfluous ; it could 
Icrve no End or Purpofe ; would be utterly 
unworthy of God, and conftquently what 
we could not exped, and ought not to ad- 
mit of: For this is moft certain, that a per- 
fedly Wife Being cannot ad in vain. * 

On the other hand. If the Law or Reli- 
gion of Nature, when rightly underftood, 
be not abfolutely perfed ; If it be not im- 
mutable in the Senie by him contended for ; 
If a proper Rule of Life be not difcover- 
able by every one perfedly, and with Eafe ; 
and if it be not difcoverable in greater Per- 
fedion, and with greater Eafe, than the 
Evidence and Meaning of a Revelation can 

be ; * then we may claim the Liberty of 

making thefe Conclufions : God may give 
us a Law more perfed than the Law of Na- 
ture, ftridly lb call'd, is ; He may, with- 
out contradiding that Law, fuperadd to it 
i^me Particulars^ He may teach us the 

proper 
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proper Rule of Life, in a Way which Ihall 
give* us a more fall, clear, and «afy View 
of it, than we could have gain'd in the mere 
Ufe of our Reafon ; And, Laftly, He may 
order Matters fo^ that the Meaning and Evi- 
dence ev^n of a traditional Revdation, ftiall' 
be more -clear and eafy to us, than a moral 
Rule would be in th* meri Exercife of our 
natural Faculties. If therefore the Matters 
before infifted on by me, are prov'd, • (as I 
hope they have been ), then a Revelation is 
not only ppffible, and confiftent with the t)i- 
vinti Attributes, but, on our Pirt, highly de- 
firable : And the Wifhes of fome of the wiftft 
Heathens, upon a ftri A View of the Condi- 
tion of human Nature, are a farther Confirm- 
ation of our Sentiments on this Head, 

^ To this may be added, That this is nototilf 
defirable, ( as indeed every Kind of Good is, 
and mull be), but Hk^wife upon confitiering 
that w^ are moral Beings, originally capable of 
great moral Perfeftion, and intended for it by 
our wife Creator, it will appear, that this \s 
highly fitting and proper ; and what we 
might expeft would, one time or other, be 
given us, when the giving it fhould fall in 
with the general Government, and be con- 
fiflrnt with the grand Scheme of Things. 
This is the Point which I fliall dittinftly 
purflie in this Chapter, as far as it relates to 
the more eafy, more perfcft^ and more 
general Knowledge of the ^ Rule of Life ; 

Z which 
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which being diipatch'd) I AaU hereafter 
endeavour to evince the Expediency of a 
Revelation to enforce the general and unn 
form Obfervance of this Rule. 

I ihall not repeat at large what J- have 
occaiionally noted heretofore concerning the 
Poifibility of Revelation* It will appear at 
firft (ight^ that God may communicate his 
Will to U8, by immediate Adion^ upon our 
Minds, with much greater Cleamcfs and 
Certainty, than any one Man can convey 
his Sentiments to anoth^, either by Words 
or Adiona. But whether this be fit and 
proper to be done, is another Qneftion ; and 
will be determined, by enquiring, Wlaetber 
the Efieft of a Revelation can be as well 
obtained in the ordinary Meafurea of Pro* 
eoediog ? If it may, a Revelatton will be 
iuperfiuoua ; And we may argue againft the 
Pcqbability of any Thing in that Kind, jaft 
%a Mr. iMke did againft Innate Ideas. He 
alkdg'd. That God hath given us na- 
tural Faculties, by which all our ievcral 
Ideas of Senfation and B^eflexion may be 
gain'd : It muft therefore be fuperfiuovis 
and unaccountable, to imprint the& on us 
in our original Conftitution, for the Acquis 
fition of which we have natural Facukics 
given u& In like manner, If a proper Rule 
eJf Life be as eafiiy and perfedly difcover* 
able by the Uie of our Reafon, as it can be 
tiy extiaoidinary Revelation^ Then fuch an 

extra- 
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rxtraordinarf ReyelacioQ muft be necdlcfi. 
On the other hand, If this be neither per- 
ledly nor eafily difcoverable by any one, 
not, in any confideraUe Meafure, dil^ 
coverable by moft, in the ordinary Way, 
Then an extraordinary Information muft be 
of high Importance ; It muft concern us, as 
much as it does to be fully informed of thefe 
Matters at alt : Fdr, nothing can be clearer ' 
than this, If we ari concerned to have any 
full trformation of thefe Matters ; and rf 
this Inforifiatfon is not to be haH in the or>- 
dintfry Way ; Then we are equally con- 
cerff*d to have it given us in a Way extra- 
ordinary. 

- But, Itt me not be {nifunderftood her?. 
Whefi 1 affirmi, that Men are concerned to 
Bave ^n* extraordinary Information of the 
Rub 6f Life, I mean , that fuch an In- 
fortettlon will be of vaft Ufc and ItxiporU 
jmce to us. I would not be thought in any- 
vfifk to affirtn, that inch an Information is 
afafoiutely" neceffary, or that Divine Juftice 
is concerned in giving k. This Attribute 
will be' clear'd entirely from hence, That 
Men are accountable for their Adions, no 
farther than their Capacities of Knowledge, 
and Powers of Afting reach. In all thote 
Inftances therefore, in which Men are left 
aitircly to their natural Realbn, they can- 
not be Cenfurable whilft they dp rfieir beft, 
A Revelation indeed would be highly ufcfd, 

Z a and 
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and gire them Advantages which cannot be 

.had any other way ; It would enable them 

to do more Good to otheis, and tp purchafc 

a greater Happinefs to themfelveSb But 

then- we muft remember, that Jufiice is not 

concerned in the Diftribution of Favours, but 

the rendering what is due. If therefore 

.a Revelation, in the prefent Cafe, be not 

ftriaiy ai)d properly a Debt, Then the 

.Vouchfafiqg, or the With-holding it, as not 

being the Concern of Juftice, muft be referred 

.to fome other of. The Divine Attribute^. 

Upon this View of the Matter, we muft 
.coafi^ej Revelation as an InftancepC Favour; 
as fomething which, tho' it would conduce 
highly to our moral Perfedion,- yet: could 
.not be demanded as a Right : Ai^d thefeforc 
we muft Enquire, Whether, upon this Fopt^ 
it will appear, that it wa? proper fcr God to 
grant it^ and for us to exped it. To this 
Purpo&i I fhall confider, 
, I. The Condition of the wi^r and^bettejr 

JPart of Mankind j And, a. of . thoie 

in lower Rank, and of meaner Al^^ties: 
Only before I proceed^ this ought ^o b^ 
noted. That, in confidering the. State -^and 
Condition of Mankind, 1 have a View to 
That State only in which they fiibfift at 
prefent, or ifi which they have been for 
more tb^n Three Thoufand Years paft. This, 
probably',/;7iay have been very different 
from what at. was before ^ and conieqiientiy^ 

thoic 
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thofc Arguments which may (hew the Ek- 
pedicncy of a Revelatiorv in thcfe Circum- 
ftances, may not equally conclude for vouch- 
fafing the fame in the more early Ages: 

In reference to xhc former^ I muft allow^ 
That a propei* Rule of Life may be dif- 
cover'd in a good Degree* The Remains 
of feveral ancient Writers on the Subjed of 
Morals, fticw a great Reach this Way : 
And no doubt, but in this, as welhas other 
Parts of Phiiofophy, Abundance may be 
done, if. Men are furnilh'd with competent 
Abilities, favoured with fufficient Opportu- 
nities, and witling to apply themfelvesr with^ 
Care : Much, I fay, may be done under thele 
Circumftance^, becaufe much hath been done 
in Fad- Yet it muft be confels'd withal^ That 
'tis difficult to lay exadly, how far mere un- 
inftraded Reafbn might have carry'd Men. 
Somewhat muft be abated in the Argument 
drawn from Faft, and in Proof how much may 
be done this Way, from confidering what hath 
been done by Heathens, becaufe we cannot 
be certain what Afiiflances thcic very Wri- 
(;ers themfclvcs borrowed from Rcvcktibn. 
To fay Nothing here^ of fome Revelation, 
probably made to the ficffi Man, of a Rule* 
of Morals, which might, notwithftafidiftg' 
the Corruptfons which gradually crept' in, 
fripply noble Hint«;.This is remariLablt,* 
That the Scheme of Morils contaitfd^Anithc: 
Old' Teftanient, is vaftly oldeir^thani.anyr^ 

Z 3 ' Writings 
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Writing! of the Heathen PhUpfophcrs. Whe- 
ther thefe might not be confuked by thofe 
inquilitive Men, who omitted fcarce any 
Means of Inftrudion in their Power ; or^ 
Whether many of the more important Pre- 
cepts might not be propagated by the Jews 
difpers'd in different Parts of the World, 
cannojc be determined V^ith abiblute Cer- 
tainty. But, if either of thefe hath prov'd 
the Cafe, then the Precepts of Pbilofophers 
have not been fb much their own Growth, 
48 fome Men would perfuade us. They 
have been either direftly taken from Rcve- 
lation^ or at leaft fuch Hints have been 
drawn ftom thence, as they have improved 
afterwards by the Force of Parts and Appli- 
cation. This, I fay, probably hath been^ 
or poffibly may have been the Cafe. 

However, as we are not able to determine 
this Point with Certainty, Let us fuppoie the 
utmoft which our Advexfaries can demand ; 
Let us fuppofe that the Philoibphcis wroughc 
every Thing out of their own Stock : Yet 
fiill a Revelation would have been exceed- 
ingly ufefuleven to fuch Great M«n as thefe, 
as well ta render their Scheme of Morals 
m&re perfed and compleat, as to diicover 
it.wich greater Readinefi. 

Had the Scripture Morality Weett rcceiv'd 
I?y theiji as a Divine Revelation, could they 
poifibly I».vc crrM from Truth, as we fre* 
i^pcntiy find (hey did? Ccvfld they have 

taught 
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caught certain Things as Virtues, or at leaft 
as eKcufable, which are vicious in a very- 
high Degree, and fome of them even mon-- 
ftrous ? Could they have been guilty of 
fuch Mifl:akc$ with Regard to our Condud 
towards the Supreme Being ? Could they 
have differed fo much from one another about 
the fcicial Duties ; or have given us fuCh 
lame Inftrudions in reference to ourfelves ? 
Or, if we fliould fuppofe that every Virtue 
of higher Moment, and more general Con- 
cern, was really taught by ibme one or ot|ier, 
( which I will not affirm pofitively was not 
the Cafe) ; yet how came it to pa^ that the 
fame was not equally taught by all ? The 
Cafe ieems to be plkin enough : All had not 
equal Abilities to difcover Truth j or they 
were not equally capable of apprehending 
the Ground of thofe Difcoveries which were 
made by others ; or, they were not equally 
difpos'd to attend and confider, and conie- 
quently to enter into the Reafbnings of their 
Prtfddceffors : Or, if in fome Points they 
might eafily diftingulih between Truth and 
Falftiood ; yet Prejudice, Paffion^ and the 
like, prevented, their judging rightly con* 
ceming other Matters : They had been us'd 
to think other wife ; and therefore could 
not difcern the Force even of plain Argu- 
ments on that Side of the Queftion they dif*- 
liked. 

Z 4 This 
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This hath been, and always will be the 
Cafe, where Men have nothing left to troft 
to but themfelves. But would it have been 
fo/ had Men enjoy *d and acknowledged a 
Revelation ? No, certainly : On this Sup- 
pofition, an unerring Rule would have been 
before chem : Perfons of fuperior Parts and 
Sagacity would probably . have tracM moft 
Precepts up to their original Principles : Or, 
if they fhould be incapable of this, yet the 
\Authority of the Revelation muft have over- 
rul'd their Doubts : Ifcorrupt Nature fhould 
have Ijiafs'd them axu?ther Way, and turned 
them out of the Paths of Obedience, yet the 
Rule would have ftill remained : The Scheme 
of Morality would have been ftill the.iame ; 
and acknowledged even by, thofe Pdrfons 
who car'd iiot to comply with \\. Sucji then 
are the Advantages of a Divine Re.vejation, 
with regard to Peflons of fuperior Rank and 
Abilities. . . . ^ 

But there is. another Thing behind, which 
may fhew the Ufefulnefs of Revelation,. even 
fuppofing that Men wpre caipable of making 
the full Difcovery of a. moral Rule OA the 
Fo6t of Rcafon j and that is, it would have 
rendered fuch a Difcovery more plain and 
cafy, and have led Men. into juft Notions 
of Things with much greater Qpipknels and 
Difpatch. 

I think this is too clear to admit DiljHite, 
where the Revelation is Original and Imme- 
diate : 
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diace : For to aflert the contrary, would be 
the fanM as to maintain. That 'tis eafier to 
pof fue a Demonftration thro' a long Series of 
Proofs, than^ 'tis to perceive that Self-evident 
Principle qn which it muft at lafi; be founded. 
I ftiall therefore, without enlarging on a 
Point io clear, cbufe rather to obferve Ibme- 
what concerning Traditional Revelation. 

I have noted in my laft Chapter, That 
notwithftanding. all the Diiad vantages which 
may be fuppos'd to attend a traditional Evi- 
dence, yet Proof of that Kind may be fuffi- 
cient to determine any reafonable and impartial 
,Man J I have noted farther. That fach Evi-r 
dence may be judged of by Men of ordinary 
.Abilities ; and that Perfons of that Charader 
are more capable of determining concerning 
Fads, than concerning abftrad and perplex'd 
Reafonings, The Objedion therefore againft 
,the traditional Revelation of a proper Rule 
of Life, built on This, that 'tis eafier to fix 
.this Rule on the Foot of Reafon, than to 
judge concerning the Evidence of a tradi- 
tional Revelation, hath no Force at all. 

To this I Ihall beg Leave to add here, 
.That Revelation hath one Ipecial Advantage, 
viz. That by Settling this One Point, every 
Thing elfe is fettled of Courlc. As the 
I)ivinc Authority is fupreme, it muft over- 
rule every Objedion : And therefore, when 
wc are once. fccure that any Particular is 
commanded by God, wc have nothing left 

* us 
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us but to obey. On what Fbot is k, I 
would defirc to know, that we arc, ftridly 
fpcaking, obliged to aft agreeably to the 
Rules of Reafbn, and to porfue thole Things 
which appear to be fit and proper ? Is it 
not, becaufe by doing fo, wc obey the Will 
of God ? For, if God's Will were entirely 
out of Queftion, however we might be con*- 
cern'd on feveral Occafions to aft in Point of 
Prudence, yet we could not be properly 
oblig'd; Nothing would, in fiich a Cafe, 
be Matter of ftrift Duty. If this be true, 
then the Exercife of our natural Reafon h 
but one Way in which the Will of God is 
difcoverable J and confequently, if there he 
any other Method, m which it may be dif* 
covered with greater Eafe, this Method will 
have a vaft Advantage over the other. 

Now the Difference between them Iks in 
this ; He who builds rporely on human 
Reafon, muft h4ve a diltinft' P^f of every 
Article in Morality: He muft trace every 
Thing back to its firft principles : And thb' 
we fhould allow, chat ^11 moral Precepts arc 
relblvable at laft into one or two general 
Rules, which Ruks may be obvious enough ; 
yet 'tis no fuch eafy matter to carry Thmgs 
back fo far : It will require much Time, 
and great Attention, On the other hand^ 
by evincing the Revelation, the Who?e is 
prov'd at once : Every Precept cqlntain'd in 
It will be a Part of our Duty; We need not 

3 enquire 
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enquire into the natural Ground* and Reafon 
of the Precept ; God'^ Will muft / be tbo 
Rule of our Aiftions ;. which being on<» 
fix'd this Way^ ve have nothing left but to 
examine the Record, and to aift agreeabiyi 
In ihort, a Rerriation, with regard to the 
Rule of Life, is, when coonpar'd with a par-» 
ticular Inveftigation of every Precept, much 
the fame as a general Demonftration in Ma-i 
thematicks, compared with the particular 
Itemonfirations of each C^e; it lets the 
whole before us at once, and &ves u& the 
Trouble of niimite and particular Enqui« 
ms. 

Haying thus oifet'd ihmt Obfervations oa 
tdaie Uiefulnefif of a Revelation to the wtiec 
and bettes-inftruded Part of Mankind, I 
fliall now^ in the /econd ilacty confider its 
UicfulneiS' with reiped to Fei£>ns of lower 
Rank, and meaner Abilities. 

Every Thing whiqh hath been, atledg'd 
above, will equally conclude here; For 
moft certainly, i^ Advantages may be derived 
from hence, even to Pcrlbns of the beft Ca-* 
patity, the fame, or rather greater, mull: 
^riie to thofe of lower Senfe and meaner 
Attainments. Such Perfbns (ss I have had 
Occafic»i to oblcrve frequently) cannot carry 
Matters very fer on the Foot of Reafon : And 
therefore, to talk as if all Men were equally 
(Capable of dokg all Things, is to treat 
human Nature: difierently ^om what it caa 

in 
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in Fad adtoit of. It fuppoies that Men aiv 
leallj more perfcd than thqr arc ^ and is 
the very lame Abfurdicjr^ as it would be tr> 
meafareithc Abilities of Brutes by the Abi- 
lities of Men. 

If this be the Cafe, then How. will the 
Gentleman inculcate his Scheme of Morality, 
(however perfeft we fiiould fuppofe it), on 
the Generality of Mankind ? Not, I pre- 
fume, in the Way of human Terror : This 
will be, in his Account of Things, Perfecu- 
tion. And befides, if the Oidcfr of the 
World fhould require^ that the Precepts of 
Morality be enforced by the Execution of 
Penalties, yet it fhould be remenibcr*di that 
this rather ferves to guard the Good, than 
cntitely to reclaim the Vicious. A Man niay 
be very bad in himfelf notwithftanding his 
outward Actions are reftrain'd : The inward 
Principle may ftill remain untouched, and 
ready to betray itfelf as often as Men can aft 
with Safety ; as often as they can cither 
conceal their Crimes, or bribe Juftice, or 
©vadc) or refift it. 

It remains that w^ enquire, What can be. 
done by Inftrudion or Authority*: Thefe, 
we allow; are of Ibme Confequence ; But 
if, after aU, they fliall be found defeiSlive, 
and infufficient for the Purpcxfe before us, 
we muft carry the Matter farthei'. 

I- Then let us fee, What may be done 
on the Foot of Inftfadion. This doubtlefs * 
J ^ , may 
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may be ierviceable :' It may iuggdl Thiags 
which would n6tt>th^wife}UTe.beci\thoughl 
of : And Mcrisvldcas may he lf>. ordered thi* 
way, that Conckifions fiiatt a^>car in a ve^y 
firoog Light,, which >KOuld; not have been 
^difeern'd without, fiich > Aififtanc^i This is 
afeen in the fcycSrail other 5cienqc«, or Am cf 
.Life; audi 'therefore ipight rcaibnably b? 
jei^pcded in tt^e-prefost Cafe likewiie. 
. ' :Y(?ty wKirnDcfoevef it- hath come to pafi> 
the. great ind-:impoiitant Affair of Morality 
i\^i\x b$e« negjedi^d excecdip^y. ThePriefti 
.a^iAongft \ki^*Q€nt}kj coneeyn'd thcmfdyes 
oahf a;bout th^ I^orms of Worlhip, which 
jh^y attended with Ga;re enough ; whilft the 
proper Rulepf tift was untouched by th<;ra; 
^A th^ low^g^trt of the .Worlds who moft 
fieeded Afliftance,, were left* « to fcarch oufi 
their Duty ia.jiUch .ways iV they cpii4d 
find;.. : 1. .,.-., . . • ; 

. , It -muft vv^ indeed be deay/d, but ther<| 
have been ia-f^veml 4g€J3 fome Perfons of a 
noble Temper; Mf5 l^ho have pprfued this 
great , Subj^^ft wij^ diligence,' rand ercfte4 
Schools, in- rwbieh^ they, endeavoured to 
communicate their Difcoveries. Somethii^ 
might be CKpe^ed. frqm hence* • However, 
it is obfcrvable, -that as there were a few 
Perfons only who undertook this Work, lb 
the Effects njuft; be confined within narrow 
Bounds. Their Inftru£Hons were ulcful ta 
their Scholars 9 But what could this avail 

others 
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ethers Mirho #amed the Advaotige? The 
Method, hd\«^y«r excellent in it&if^ was of 
little Service, w^ilft not oiie in a Thoufand 
could reap any Profit from it. 

But perhaps it will be faid, The prefent 
Queftion doi^h not relate to the Inftrudion of 
former Times: This may have been, and 
probably ha^ been, too much neglefted^ 
This was th« F^ult of Men, and doth not 
argt)e sfny D^fd^ls in the Method. But may 
not Things be puf on a better Foot ? May 
not the good ' Effeds of Inftrudion be ren<^ 
der'd more generail under proper ReguliH 
tions ? And the Caufe of Virtue be iufficient*^ 
ly provided for, if due Care be taken ? Let 
6s fuppofe this done : Then the Point will 
reft on the Sufficiency of the fevettd Inftrcic«-> 
tw^^ and the Capacity, Leiftire, and ochet 
QpalMicationsof the Perlons to be inftru&ed^ 

The Inftrudors muft proceed in the Way 
of Reafi^j muft point out the Natures of 
Things, the Relatione diey have to one an-* 
other, and the moral Precepts which will 
arife from themre. In theic Pesibns there* 
fore it muft be required, that they have not 
only a foil View of fuch Matters, but like- 
wife the Art of conmiunicating their Know« 
kdgc, and of reprefenting it in a proper 
Liglxt to others. Yet is this really the Ta- 
lent of every Man, who hath good Senfe 
enough to order his own Searches ? b every 
one who nvay be capable of Learning, capa- 
ble 
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blc like wile of Teaching j -*-^.of exprdfiog 
himieif cleaarly ; and of adapting hirnddi ta 
the Underftindiiig of hiBHearcra? It is verj 
obfcrvablc^ that! Mdn who pofleis the. greatcit 
Share of Learning chemfelrcsy are not al«^ 
ways the mofb happy in flicwing it. Thofir 
who fee the. Agreement or Difagreement of 
{deas^ difbeni it fometiniies.at iuch a Diftanoe^^ 
as others, who have aiefs quick Senfe of 
Matters, could never have difcern'd it at alL 
Thc& pais over many of the intermediate 
Ideas as unneceflary. to be diftindly noted ( 
and therefoce, when they come to explain 
Things to Peribos of inferior Abilities^ art 
perfedly uodiiteLligible. : : 

Or, if thtl ffaould not prove the Cafe } If 
the Teachef fhould order his Thoughts ia 
the moil regular Way^ and diipofe Things 
£:} as will be moft apt to beget a right Sen& 
in the Hearer^ yet flill Ideas cannot be 
cofivey'd immediately from one Man to an^ 
other: They mufl be expreifed and repre* 
icnted by Words. This draws on anotfaet 
Thing, and ibews the Neceffity of a Skiil 
m Language. Yet is This a Talent, which 
every one p<^Iefies in that Degree of Per« 
fedion, which may enable him to convey 
bis Thoughts Gearly and with Readincis ? 

To this may be added farther, That fucii 
a Teacher ought to have a good Inlight iaeo.; 
human Nature ; I ipean, not only a general 
View of the Genius and Temper of Mm^ 

kind, 
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kind, but likewife ibme Acquaintance with 
the particular Abilities, Ways of Thinking, 
C(M>ftitution^ and Inclinations of his feveral 
Hearers. Without this, his beft Inftrudions 
tnuft many times miicarry, For^ there is a 
tonfiderable Difference between fpeculative 
Teaching, and mdraL In the former, where 
fio Pailions are concerned, plain Rea^bns^ 
when laid in a proper Order, and expreis'd 
in fitting Language, may prevail : But, in 
moral Matters, where Men labour, perhaps, 
under ftrong Prejudices, and :are embaralVd 
by inward Pamons, many Difficulties will 
anie. In this Cafe the skilful Teacher will 
find himfelf concerned to adapt bis very Rea« 
ions to the Temper and Condition, of the 
Pcribn he would inftruft ; to expreis thent 
in fuch a Manner, and to fet them in fuch a 
Light as fliallgive them theg^eateft Weight 
with him ; ihall create Attention ; fhall 
obviate Prejudices ; fhall engage his Liking ; 
and, at length, gain his Afient. AH thefe 
ieveral Qualifications, as well as others 
which might be infilled on, are neoefTary on 
the Part of that Inftrudor, who would en-i. 
deavoor, on the riiere Foot of ELeaibn, to 
argue Men into their Duty* 

Yet all this will avail Nothing^ unlcis the 
Hearers Jike wife are properly difpos'd to be 
infiruded. Something fiirely is needful on 
their Part; and without which every, Thing 
•the Teacher can ofier mufi: be ineffedual. 

Now 
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Now the Firft which occurs is This ; 
They muft be ready and willing to learn. 
Inftrudion cannot be forced on any Man. 
He may, if he plealcs, fliut his Eyes, and 
rcfufe to fee : which if he ihould do, Ob- 
jcfts will prefent themlelves in vain. 

It is requisite, in the next Place, that the 
Learner be attentive, diligent, and conftant. 
Without'lbmewhat of Attention, nothing.will 
be perceiv'd but firft and felf-evi^ent Truths ; 
Without Diligence there is no carrying on 
an Enquiry thro' a great Variety of Particu- 
lars: And, without Conftancy, all thofe 
Conclufions which demand repeated Pains, 
and Coniideration, muft eicape him. 

Let us fuppofe, however, (tho* it doth 
not prove the Cafe frequently,) that Men 
are as attentive, diligent, and conftant as 
You pleafe ; yet forafmuch as, in the pre- 
fent Way, every Thing muft ht done by 
Dint of Realbn, there is one Thing farther 
neceflary, viz. That Men have a Sufficiency 
of Farts and Abilities. It is difficult to fay 
how far Men are furnifh'd in this relped, 
by Nature; and what might have been 
built on the native Stock, if every Thing 
had been rightly order'd in the Beginning. 
Thus much, however, will be allow'd me 
here. That all Men are not upon an exaft 
Level ; that Some have a much greater na- 
tural Difcernment, and quicker Ufe of their 
r^afoning Faculties, than others have ; and 

A a con- 
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confequcntly, are capable of thofc Improirc- 
mcnts, which cannot be attained by others 
with .their utmoft Care. But however the 
Matter relating to Mens original Farts fliall 
prove, it is certain, that in every Part of 
Life, Mens Capacities will be proportioned to 
the State and Condition in which they have 
liv'd, and the Ufc they have made of their 
Faculties. Thofe who have been train'd up 
in an advantageous Manner, may be capable 
of great Things ; whilft thofe, who have 
cither been negleded, or had a wrong Turn 
given them, may lofe their very natural 
Vigoun It happens in fomc fort to the 
Mind as to the Body : Its Powders are capa- 
ble, by different Management, of being 
heightened or impaired to almoft any De^ 
gree aflignable ; and the Man ftiall, on thefc 
Accounts, aft either vaftly above, or as ex- 
ceedingly beneath himfelf. 

Thele Things being premised, I muft ob- 
ferve, that, in order to carry Matters of 
Morality to any confiderable Height on the 
mere Foot of Inftrudion, we muft ilippofe 
that the Perlbns to be inftrufted have not 
only an original Fund of Parts, but likewife 
that Nothing hath been loft thro' Negligence 
or Mifmanagement : We muft fuppole that 
the Generality of Men have been exercis'd 
in a rational Way, and train'd up to argue, 
and colled ^ Truth from a lon^ Train of 
Inferences. Without this k will be vain t& 

deal 
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deal vrith them in the prefcnt Method : For 
Aigumcnts have no Manner of Force, where 
Men want Senfc and Capacity to underftand 
them. 

To this let me add, that forafinuch as 
many Conclufions of a moral Kind are diffi*^ 
cult to be made out in a tedious Courfe of 
Keafbning, it is requifite that the Perfbns 
to be taught this Way fliould have Leifurc 
and Opportunity for fuch Refearches. For^ 
the Abilities of Men can fignify little, if 
Btifinefs of another Kind fliall take up their 
Time; if the neceffary Employments of 
Life ihall divert them ; and prevent their 
Application to thofe Matters, to wKich they 
may be equal as to Capacity, and led by- 
Inclination 

Now, if it cannot be expefted that there 
fliould be a competent Number of In- 
ftrudors, who have a full View of moral 
Matters : If thofc who have fuch a View 
may yet be unhappy in reprefcnting Things ; 
may want either Propriety of Method, ot 
Cleamds of Expreflion, or the right Manner 
of addreffing themfelves to the Capacities 

and Tempers of Men : And, if the 

Pcrfons to be inftrufted flxall really prove 
(what we find the , Generality of Mankind 
^e in Fad) backward to learn, inattentive^ 
Iztjy inconftant : If, beiides this, they (hall 
want the Capacity for clofe R ealbning, whe- 
ther from a Defed: of natural Parts, or of a 

A a 2 proper 
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f>ropcr Education ; or be lb fully cmploy'd 
n the common Affairs of Life, as to hare no 
Leiiiirc for deep Study and Refledion ; If 
any, and much more, if all thefe Cafes hap- 
pen frequently, I may conclude with Safety, 
that the Method of Inftruftion will be of it- 
felf infufficient to inculcate a compleat Rule 
of Morality. 

I am aware of an Objection which may be 
thought to arife here. It may be faid. If 
there be any Force in this Kind of Arguing, 
it will equally conclude againft the Suffici- 
ency of Chriftian Inftrudion, as that which 
is purely Moral ; againft inculcating Chriftian 
Duties on Chriftian Principles, as Moral Du- 
ties on the Principles of Human Reafon ; 
and confequently, againft the Ulcfulnefs of 
the Chriftian Priefthood itfelf 

Upon which it fhould be oblcrv'd, That 
I do by no means affirm, No Good what- 
foever can be done this Way : I am far from 
maintaining, that Inftrudion muft be abfb- 
lutety ufelefi, and confequently, to be laid 
aiide entirely. Whilft Men had Nothing 
elfe to depend on, they were concerned to 
make the moft of This •, and to Something of 
this Kind, to do'meftick Inftitution prtnci-^ 
pally was it owing, that there were any Foot- 
fteps of Virtue and Religion in the Worlds 
All that I have aiferted in the foregoing Ar- 
gument is only This % That the preient 
Method, however ferviceable it may be in 

ibme 
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Ibme refpcds, muft be infufficient to incul- 
cate a pcrfeft and compleat Syftcm of Mora- 
lity J That there are frequently fuch Defcds 
on, the Part both of the Teacher and the 
Learner, 4s muft render this Method ineffec- 
tual : And therefore, iince the Generality of 
Mankind are incapable of learning a proper 
Rule of Life this Way, they may wilh and 
hope for it in fomc other. 

A Divine Revelation is the Method I have 
now in View. This, we affirm, God hath 
been pleas'd to grant us in Fad : Yet, not- 
withftanding this, the Ufefulnefs of. Inftruc- 
tion is by no means fuperfeded. If this was 
in a great meafure ineficdual before, becaule 
many Peribns are incapable of being taught 
in the Way of Argument ; yet, finre God 
hath been plcafed to declare his WiU, the 
State of Things is alter'd. On the prefent 
Foot, the Bufincfs of an Inftruftor is vaftly 
different from what it was formerly. The 
Dodrines and Duties of Religion are now 
laid down in Scripture y and to be prov'd by 
the Teacher, not by running Matters back, 
in an argumentative Way, to the Natures 
and Reafbns of Things, (of which the Gene- 
rality of the World cannqt judge fufficicntly ), 
but by {hewing that they are contained in the 
Word of God. This makes all other Kinds 
of Arguing needlels : For, Divine Autho-* 
lity is fupreme and indiiputable* 

A a 3 To 
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To return : I havei endeavoured to fticw 
above. That the Caufc of Virtue cannot be 
provided for fiifficiently on the mere Foot of 
human Inftrudion : For this requires fiich 
Advantages, as the greatefl: Part of Mankind 
are by no means Mailers of. But then \t 
will be iaid, that thofe who are incapable of 
being fufficiently taught this Way, may yet 
be influenc'd by the mcfe Credit and Autho^ 
lity of their Teachers ; and confequently, 
that the Reputation of the One may fupply 
all the Defeds of the Other. 

This may, perhaps, be faid, as there is 
hardly any Thing but fome one or other is 
capable of affirming. Yet, is there any Pro* 
babiiity in the Thing ? Is it found that Men 
are io very humble and modeft, and willing 
to give Way to others in thofe Points in 
which they are leaft capaWe of judging for 
themfelves ? Doth not Experience Ihcw, that 
Men arc obftinate and pcrverle in proportion 
to their Ignorance ; conceited of thole very 
Abilities they want j and apt to prefuroe they 
I^now Every Thing, merely for this Reafon,^ 
that they know Nothing ? 

Somewhat might be alledg'd to this Pur-^ 
pole, and the Propofal would be plaufible 
enough, if Men thoroughly knew themlel ves ; 
if they were confcious of their own Dcfcfts j 
and ready to borrow that Affiftance from 
others, which the Circumftances they are 
|)iaced in make neceflary. But, whofoever 

reckonjj 
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reckons upon this, muft betray his Ignorance 
of the real State of the World. Men, elpe- 
cially the lower Part of them, are conceited, 
proud, felf-wiird, obftinate. How are fuch 
Perfons as thefc to be influenced by mere hu- 
man Authority ? 

Or, if it Ihould be fuppos'd, they might 
give fome Way to others, or take their Word 
for Matters in which they have no manner of 
Concern; If they Ihould credit them in their 
feveral Profeffions, or thofe Arts or Sciences 
to which they have had no Opportunities of 
applying themfelves ; yet we ftiall find the 
Cafe is diflfcren^, when we come to give 
them Diredions about their own Conduft 
and Behaviour. Here they will be apt to 
think No Man whatfocver hath a kight 
to prefcribe to them j that as all Men are by 
Nature equal, lb every Man is to give a Law 
to Himfelf; and that each Man for himfelf 
is b<eft capable of doing this, not only be- 
caufe he is mofl: fenfible of his own Pica- 
iures or Pains, but likewife becaule he is 
more interefted in the Confequences of his 
own Aftions than any one elfe can be. 

Let us fuppole however, that this Diffi- 
culy were gotten over j Let us imagine that 
there were no fuch Principles of Self-conceit 
and Perverfenels in Mankind, as we fee in 

Fa£k there are ; that they were conicious 

of their Defeds, and willing to fubmit them- 
felves to the Dircdions of wifer Men ; How, 

A a 4 I de» 
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I dcfire to know, will Matters ftand on this 
Suppofition ? 

Why, Things will be manag'd rightly 
enough, if another Suppofition can be juftljr 
made, viz. That all thcfe feveral Inftruftors 
ihall have the fame View of moral Matters, 
and teach juft one and the fame Thing. 
But, if this ihould not prove the Cafe, (as 
it never yet hath proved fo) then another 
Difficulty will arife, viz. How to make a 
proper Choice of the Teacher : Is This to 
be left to each Man's private Difcretion ? or 
is it to be determined by fome higher Power ? 

If the later Point be affirmed, then poffibly 
the Teacher, however he may be qualified 
for the Work he undertakes, may yet be un- 
acceptable ; may lofe his Credit and Autho- 
rity with thofe he Ihould prcfcribe to ; and 
confequcntly, his Precepts may become en- 
tirely fruitlefs and ineflfcdual. For, this is 
certain. If the Effeft of his Precepts muft 
depend on his Authority, they can have no 
greater Force than what his Authority gives 
them ; which depending likewile on the 
Opinion Men have of him, a Regard muft 
be always had to (iich an Opinion. 

On the other Hand j If, to avoid the In- 
conveniences arifing from hence, it beaffirm>d, 
that each Man muft chufe for himfelf, then a 
new Set of Difficulties will prefent themfelves. 
For, I beg to know, whether thofe who moft 
want Diredion, are the fitteft Judges of the 

Abilities 
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Abilities of a Dircftor ? Dp Thefc Peribnt 
know fo exadly the Integrity and Skill of 
thoffe they apply to ? Will they not from 
hence be laid under the unhappy Chance of 
making as well a bad Choice as a good one? 
Or rather, -will they not be apt to lean too 
much to the wrong Side, and to chufe the 
Perfon rather who favours their Inclinations^ 
than him who would lead them through the 
difficult Paths of Virtue ? This is not only in 
itfclf poffible , but probable. And , if it 
fljould once prove the Cafe, muft be attended 
with this farther Confequence, that the Er« 
rors they are brought into by this Means, 
muft be entirely without Remedy. Where 
Men give themfelves up entirely to Autho- 
rity, that Authority ought furely to be in- 
fallible; becaufe, if it ihould lead them' 
wrong, they can have Recourfe to Nothing- 
farther for Diredion. As their Errors arc 
unavoidable, {o the Corruptions arifing from 
thele Errors muft be incurable. 

After all, it muft be own'd. That our Au- 
thor is not at all a£feded by what I have ad- 
vanced here. He does by no means maintain 
that Human Authority is to be regarded in 
theprefcnt Cafe: Every Thing is referred by 
him to each Man's own private Senfe : And he 
carries the Matter fo far as to exclude the Di- ' 
vine Authority itfelf Let us fde what he 
advances to this purpofe, p. iS6. " If you 
" are to be governed by [Revelation,} that 
^ *^ fuppolcs 
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^ fuppofcs you muft take every Thing upon 
*f Truft ; 'or merely becaufe it is feicj by 
*' thole for whofe Didates you »re to have 
f* att implicit Faith : For, to examine into 
^ the Truth of what they fay, is renouncing 
^ their Authority : As, on the contrary, if 
^ Men are to be governed by their Reafi>n, 
f^ they are not to aidmit any Thing farther 
^ than as they fee it reafonable. To fiip- 
^ pofe both confiftcnt, is to fuppole it con^ 
^ fiftent to take and not to take Things on 
^ Truft. To receive Ajeligion on Account 
^ <^ of AuthcMfity, fuppofes, that if the iame 
f^ Authority promulgated a different Reli* 
^ gion, we ihould be obliged to receive it. 
^ And indeed, it is an odd Jumble, to prove 
<« the Truth of a Book by the Truth of the 
^^ Do£l:rines . it ccmtains, and at the fame 
^ Time conclude thofe Dodrines to be true, 
^ becaufe contained in that Book. And 
^ yet, this is a Jumble every Man makes, 
^ who contends for Mens beiiig abiblutely 
^^ governed, both by Reaibn and Authority, '* 
This Paifage muft be confider'd ; becaufe, 
if our Author's FoHtion in this Place be true, 
piz. That we are not to be governed by any 
Authority whatfoever , ■* > ■■ no, not by 
%ht Authority of God himfelf, all that we 
can offer concerning the Weakness of human 
Rcafon will fignify Nothing : It may fliew 
indeed the Unhappinels of Man, but cannot 
point out the R.cmcdy, This cannot prove 

that 
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Oiat a Revelation is needful, becauie, on this 
Suppofition, a Revelation muft be unfervice* 
able. 

Our Author's prcfent Argument is built 
on a fuppos^d Inconfiftency between being 
governed by Reafbn, and being governed by 
Revelation : ^^ If we are governed by Reve- 
♦< ktion, (faya he) wc muft cake every 

" Thing upon Truft ; and this luppoies, 

^^ that if the fame Authority promulgated a 
^^ different Religion, we ihould be oblig'd 
^^ to receive it. *' On the other Hand, if we 
^e to be govem'd by our Reafbn, ** we arc 
" to examine into the Truth of what [is faid] 
^^ and not to admit any Thing farther than 
<^ we lee it rea&nable. To fuppofe both 
^' confiftent, is to fuppofe it confiftent to take 
^« and not to talce Things on Truft '' 

One Thing I mufl: obferve, before I proceed 
to the diflind Examination of what our Au- 
thor alledges hete^ viz. Altho' the Autho- 
rity concerning which he is here fpeaking be 
Divine Authority, — the Authority of Re-? 
velation ; yet this Writer hath fo artfully 
managed Matters in the Plogrefs of his Argu-» 
ment, as poffibly to deceive his Readers in- 
to a Belief, that he is only contending ag^nfl 
abfolute Human Authority. " That [i. e. 
*- — • the being governed by Revelation, ]| 
f' fuppoles you muft take every Thing up- 
^ on Truft ^ or merely becaufe it is faid by 
^^ t^ofefor whofe pi^Jites you are to have ar\ 
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« implicit Faith. ^' If the Gentleman had 
exprcfs'd himfelf in this Manner, ^^ Becauie 
*' it is affirm'd by God, who cannot deceive^ 
** or be deceived, " no Inconveniencies could 
arife from taking Things on fbch a Truft. 
But this would not have ferv'd his Purpoie : 
He therefore takes another Way, and en-^ 
deayours to lead his Readers off from the 
|:rue Point in Queftion. 

But to the Point itfelf. In Oppofition to 
our Author's Aflercions in this Argument, I 
£hall endeavour to fiiew, 

I. That there neither is, nor poffibly can 
be, any Inconfiftency between Reaibn and 
Kevelation ; or, between Things known by 
human Reaibn, and taught by Divine Reve-- 
lation. And 

a. That an abfblute Submiffion to both is 
pojfible and proper. Under this later Head 
I (hall clear Matters from the feveral Diffi- 
culties which our Author alledges. 

Reafon is that natural Faculty, in the 
Ufe of which we perceive the Evidence of 
certain Truths : And Revelation is that ex- 
traordinary Ad of God, by which certain 
Truths are imprefsM upon us, or manifefted 
to fts. Now, there cannot be any more In- 
confiftency between thefe, than there can be 
between real Truths themfelves. Truths are 
the Objeds both of Reafon and Revelation, 
which are only different Ways of arriving at 
the Knowledge of them. Suppofing there- 
fore 
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fore that the Truths themfelves arc different 
from each other, as well as the fcvcral Ways 
by which the Knowledge of them is attained ; 
Doth it follow, that they moft therefore be 
repugnant ? To affert this, is to bid Defi« 
ance to common Senle and Reafon. 

By Reafon, here, I mean that which paiTes 
under the Name of right Reaibn, or the 
Faculty confider'd as properly exercised about 
its proper Objed. In fuch a Cafe, the Things 
difcover'd by Reafon are, and muft be true ; 
And the Evidence of the fcveral Truths 
fo difcover'd, makes it impoffible to with- 
hold AiTent. So again, by Revelation, I 
mean, not merely a pretended Revelation, 
but a true one ; fbme real Manifeftation of 
the Supreme Being, by which he declares 
his Will and Pleafure to the World, I am 
obliged to be thus cautious, in order to avoid 
Difputes with reference Either to the Con- 
clufions of an ill-conduded Reafon, or a 
merely nominal and pretended Revelation ; 
and to guard againfl: fuch Inconfiftencies as 
may be found to arife from an improper IJiiC 
of thefe Terms. This being noted, I muft 
affirm, That as every Thing really demon- 
ftrable by Reafon, and knowable by it, muft 
be true ; fo every Thing really declared by 
God, in the Way of Revelation, muft be 
true likewife. On any other Foot, we muft 
maintain one or both thefe Points, viz. That 
God may be deceived himfelf, or may deceive 

and 
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and miflead his Creatures. But to maintain 
Either of thele, is inconfiftent with the moft 
certain Principles of Reaibn ; with thofe, 
from which the abfblute Wifdom and Redi-- 
tude of the Divine Being are evidently con- 
cluded. If the Colledions therefore of right 
Reaibn are certainly true ; And if the Dif^ 
coverics made by Divine Revelation muft 
likewiie carry with them certain Truth ; 
And if there can be no real Inconfiftency 
between the icveral Truths we dilcover, 
whatever the Ways may be in which we dis- 
cover them^ then my firft Fofition is fuffi-- 
ciently cvinc'd, viz. That there is no Incon-i 
fiftency between Reafbn and Revelation. 

However, That an abfolute Submillion 
to ' both thefe is in its Nature poflible, and 
upon many Accounts proper, is the main 
Point I am concerned about. By an abfblute 
Submiflion to thefe, muft be underftood, an 
Aflent to every Fropofition taught by dther, 
and an unreferv*d Obedience to every Pre- 
cept inculcated by either. I conceive the 
PcxflitMlity of this is evident at firft Sight, if 
there be no Inconfiftency between Reafon 
and Revelation ; If the Things, each Way 
difcovcr'd, are either coincident, (as in 
fome Cafes they are ) ; or elfe (uch as mu- 
tually confift with, and even fupport each 
other. But if this be poflible, I am certain 
it muft, on feveral Accounts, be reafonable* 



As 
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As to our Submiffion to the Rul» of 
Reafon, I can have no Difbute with this 
Gentleman. We both of us allow, and even 
contend, That Reafon will be heard. The 
only Qiieftion to be debated, is This ; Whe-J 
ther Revelation hath a like Claim to our 
Submiffion ? This is by me affirm'd, and 
by This Gentleman dcny'd ; upon what 
Grounds we ihall fee immediately* 

Yet before I proceed to examine the Ob- 
jeAions alledg'd by this Amhor, give me 
Leave to ask a few Queftions. Doth not 
Reaibn k felf tell us. That there is a God ? 
— That this God is Wife, Juft, and Righ- 
teous ? That if He be lb, every Thing 

whidi He declares, muft be true ? And, if 
i(tmuft be true. Doth not this Reaibn teach 
us again. That our Affent is due to it ? If 
the Revelation be immediate^ #. e. if it be 
made by an immediate Ad of the Supreme 
Being on the Mind of a Prophet, no Diffi- 
culties can poffibly arife to fbch a Pferfbn 
about the Reality of the Revelation ; Be- 
caufe God cannot want the Means of making 
his Will as certainly known by immediate 
Impreffion, as by the cleared Dcmonftrations 
of Reafon. But, where the Revelation is 
^ mecfiatc or tradfeibnal, the Cafe may be Ibme- 
what diflfercnt. However, even here, the 
Grounds or Motives for receiving the Reve- 
ktion-, are rational Grounds or Motives ; to 
be try'd by Reafbo, and approvaWe by itl 

'■ " 3 If 
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If therefore we receive the Revelatioa itfelf 
upon rational Motives of Credibility ; And^ 
if Reafon itielf teaches us, that what is thus 
received as a Divine Revelation, ought to be 
credited^ and fubmitted to ; then I moft 
conclude, that thefe Two are far from being 
unfriendly to each other ; and that Reafon 
itfelf, duly exerci^'d, whilft it conduds us to * 
Revelation, fupports us in obeying it. We 
are convinced what is a mediate or traditional 
Revelation, by the right Ufe of our rational 
Faculties : We are convinced likewife by 
the fame Reafon, that fuch a Revelation 
ought to be obeyed entirely ; It follows, tha^ 
an Obedience to both thefe, is fo far from be- 
ing inconfiflent, that we cannot really obey 
Reafon, without paying an abfblute Regard 
to Revelation. 

What our Author objeds on this Head, 
amounts to This j i . ^* That to be governed 
" by Revelation, is to take every Thing 
" upon Truft ; and. To be govem'd by 
** Reafon, is Not to admit any Thing farther 
*^ than we fee it reafbnable. To fuppofe 
<^ both thefe to be confiflent, is to fuppofe 
^^ it confiflent to take, and not to take Things 
« upon Trufl. " 

And, if it be alledg'd, (as he knows we 
fliall alledge). That we are to try, by our 
Reafon, What is, or is not a real Revela- 
tion, Then he objeds, a. ^^ That this is 
*< an odd Jumble, To prove the Truth of 

** t 
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*^ a Book by the Truth of the Doftrines k 
^^ contains \ and at the fame time to con*- 
" elude thoft Doftrines to be tru«, becauife 
*^ contained in that Book. *" 

In reference to the former, I muft allow. 
That to be governed h^ Revelation, is to 
take ^jvcty Thing upon Truft, concerning 
which we are fatisfy'd that 'tis rcveard j or, 
merely becaufc it is faid, Not by thofe 
[] fallible Men 1 for whoie Dilates we haT« 

an implicit Faith, bpt, by that in£iU 

lible and all-righteous Biding, on whom w« 
may depend fccur^ly. To take Thin^i 
upon Truft, in this Cafe, is not only coa» 
fiftent with Realbn, but iikcwi& a neceflary 
Cbncluf^on of Realpn itfelf. On the other 
Hand, To be governed by Realbn, is not 
to admit any Thing further than wc fee it 
reafonable : This likewise I muft allow : 
But then, let me obfcrve to this Gentleman, 
That there arc Two Waye in which we may 
ftc a Thing to be reafonable ; i . From the 
internal Evidence of the Thing icfelf : And 
here, He who yields to any pretended Au- 
thority againft fuch internal Evidence, ada 
unrcafojoably, no doubt. But it may hap^ 
pen, that the Meaiure of our Capacities, or 
the Want of Opportunities, may be (bch, as 
Ihall difqualify us for difcovering the Truth 
from the internal Evidence of the Thing. 
What, I pray, muft be done in fuch a Cafe 
as this ? Are we to give Credit to no one ? 

B b Arc 
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Are we ro admit Nothing ; and to ad No-*- 
thing ? This, fuf cly, will not be maintained: 
by any one,, who confiders the Consequences^ 
which muft ariie from it. In this Cafe, 
Kcafbn will teach us to pay fuch a Deference 
even to huoKin Authority,, as the Skill and 
Integrity of the BerioQ whom we credit wiU 
juftify. To do this^ muft be reaibnable and 
fitting, becaufe it is doing the beft we can ^ 
tho' in the particular Pfeicriptions of this 
Authority we may not difcern the real Fi«-^ 
nefs of the Thing prefcrib'd,. But, where 
the Authority which preicribes to us, is 
abfblutely infallible, and where we own and 
acknowledge it to be ib, there I wiU not 
affirm merely that it may be realbnabie to 
fubmit,. but that it is neceiTary to do fb : 
There Reaibcf will require us to take the 
Thing upon Truft ; There we fliall fee that 
our AiTent is reaibnable in the bigheft De- 
gree : And confequently, by believing, in 
fuch a Cafe, we do not admit any Thing 
farther than we fee it reaibnable to do io^ 

Upon the Whole ; To the Inconfiftency^ 
which our Author alledges between taking 
Things upon Truft, and nottakiiag them 
upon Truft, I muft reply j That Reafi>n 
doth by.no means require us. Not to take 
a Thing upon Truft, where the Authority 
we depend on is infallible ; and efpecially^ 
where we have not Reach enough to deter- 
mine for our&lyes on the internal Evidence 
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of the Thing. Now, if Reafoa doth not 
xequire ,this, but the contrary, then our 
Author's Objedion fails, as being built oh 
a Principle in itfelf groundlefs and falfe. 

But he adds, " To receive a Religion on 
*^ Account of Authority, fuppoles, that if 
^' the fame Authority promulgated a dif- 
*^ ferent Religion, we ftiould be oblig'd to 
^' receive it. '' What then ? What Diffi- 
culties, I pray, can ariie, where we arc 
ajQTur'd, that the Authority is fuprcme and 
infallible ? None certainly, but what might 
equally arifc, (if any can arile,) from Rea- 
foa itfelf. To receive a Religion on the 
Score of Reafbn, fuppofes, that if the fame 
Reafon taught a different Religion, we 
ihould be obliged to receive it. This may 
be rery True^ (if the Suppofition can be 
made,) and yet of no Confcquence in the 
Point we are debating. All that t ftiall ob- 
ferve farther, is This j that right Reafon 
can teach us Nothing which is inconfiflient 
with Truth or Fitncfs : Neither can God do 
lb, who is effentially and abfblutely reafon- 
able. And if any Suppolitions of the Na- 
ture abovemention'd, would be thought ex- 
travagant in the one Cafe, they mufl equally 
be fb in the other. 

I have obferv'd above, that we are to pay 
an abfolute Obedience to Revelation. But 
then the Ufe of Reafon is not entirely ex- 
cluded ; For, we. mufi try, by this very 

B b 2 Rca- 
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Reafon, what is, or is not a IVevektion ; vrti 
muft examine what is oflcr'd as reveal'd. 
Whether it be capable of being reveard, or 
not, /. c whether it be confiftent with the 
fure and known Principles of |leafon. And 
if every Thing be clear on this Head, then 
we muft try, whether there be fafficient 
external Evidence to pfove the Revelation. 
If there be, (and Reafon is to det^minc oo 
thefe Points,) then Reafon itfelf leads tis t^ 

Revelation. 

But our Author obfervcs, ^ 1% is an odd 
" Jumble, to prove the Truth of a Book by 
^^ the Truth of the Dodrines it contains j 
•' and at the fame Time to conclude thefe 
*^ Dodrines to be true, begaufe containM in 
^ that BooJc. ** But, by this Gentleman's 
Leave, the Matter is by no means ftated 
fairly. We do not prove the Truth of the 
Book by the Truth of the Doftrinps : We 
do not affirm, that Reafon leads us to ac- 
J^npwledgc a Revelation, by antecedently 
proving the Truth of the Things reveaPd* 
This wonid be a Jumble indeed. Buti what 
we affirm, is This ; That Reafon tries the 
Doftrines or Precepts its far as it can ; and 
fees, whether any Objeftions can 1bc made 
againft them, from confidering the Principles 
of natural Light. If not, then^j for any 
Thing which appears tp the contrary, thefe 
Doftfines m^y be tfue^ and the Ptecepts 
delivered may bo agreeable vith the 'Will of 

God. 
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<Sod. Whether they are fo, or not, U an- 
other Qucftion^ and to be determin'd in 
another Way. Here Reaion comes in again ( 
^nd tries the Matter of Fad which are 
alledg'd as external Evidence, in the fame 
wAy as other Matters of Fad are try'd. If 
CY6ry Thing Ihall appear right here, then 
the Things proposed muft be receiv'd as 
refre^rd ; And when this Point is gain'd,, 
"we then infer, that^the Particulars contained 
in the Revelation muft be true. In this 
Way of re|>reienting the Matter, all is clear. 
iittt afe none of out Author's imaginary 
Jumbles. Reafbn leads us to acknowledge 

the Revelation: How? Not by proving, 

jintecedencly to i Revelation^ the parti- 
cular TrU^ths reveaVd ; but by proving the 
RcvelaCiod itfelf. And the Revelation is 
prov'd, -'^— H<5w? By ihewingi from the 
Nature erf* the Thirtg, that Reafon hath no 
Objediort againft the Poffibiiity of Matters 
declir'd by it; and afterwards, That the 
Fafts alledg'd are fufficient to confirm it* 
The Confeqnence from this muft be. That 
the Thills lb reveal'd are certain; That, in 
this Proctfs, every Thing is afcrib'd to Rea- 
fon, which doth, or poffibly can belong to 
Reaibn j — — That wp are governed abfo- 
lutely by Reafbn, ao far as Realon carries 
us; and When it bath led us on to Revela- 
tion, we are then to be governed abfolutely 
by Revelation, ^ . 

B b 3 Thus 
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Thus I have confidci*d what our Author 
hath allcdg'd againft The Expediency of a 
Kevelation, in order to the more perfcft, 
more eafy, and more general Knowledge of 
the Rule of Life. I have cndeavour'd to 
iheW, that there is no Inconliftency in the 
Kegards we pay to Reafbn, and to Revela- 
tion ; and that notwithftanding we affirm^ 
we are to be abfblutely governed by both, 
yet there is no fuch Jumble or Confufion 
in the Cafe, as this Gentleman imagines. 

This, I fay, I have endeavoured to Ihew ; 
Not that thefe Objedions, as ftated by him^ 
are fo very formidable, or contain any 
Thing fpecious) but becaulc they are the 
only Arguments he alledges in dired Proof 
of his Point ; and, becauie he infifts on 
them with fuch an Air of Confidence, and 
carries on this Way of Reafoning for feveral 
Pages together. Had it not been for this, 
I fliould not have troubled mylclf with 
offering any Remarks on fuch Kinds of 
Arguing ; which, however weak they are, 
iand will appear to be to (^onfidering Men, 
may yet deceive unwary Readers, who take 
Confidence for Strength, and may be apt to 
credit a Man for affirmmg roundly, and 

repeating frequently. But enough of 

this. The farther E5fpediency of a Revela- 
tion will appear from what fliall be off5;r'4 
in the following Ghaptcrt 

< • 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Whether a Revelation he not expedient^ 
in order to enforce the general 
TraSiice of the Rule of Life. 




liTHERTO I haw endeavoured 
to Ihew the Expediency of a 
Revelation, io order to fix and 
det^ermine, for general Ufe, a 
proper Rule of Life : Whicb^ 
tho' it ihould be thought difcovcrable by 
£bme, in the Ufc of Reafbn, who enjoy the 
Advantages of ftrong natural Parts, a liberal 
Education, and fufficient Leifure, muft yet^ 
in a great meaiure, be out of the Reach of 
others, of lower Station and G^nditien. 

At pre&nt I fliall fjiippoife this proper 
Rule known, and afiented to ; and Enquire, 
What mujft be the Confequence on this Sup-^ 
pofition ? In this Caie, I think, it muft be 
allow'd, that as every rational Being muft 
Cake a Pleaiure in ading agreeably to the 
JELulcs of Reafon^ as far as theie Rules ap«- 
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pear to him ; fo, were there no Hindrance 
in the Way, Men would, doubtleft ad the 

tight Part utiiforiftly. For, tho* a Liberty 
there muft be in Man, ad there ii in every 
intelligent Being ; yet ftill Men are in Faft 
determined to that Side which appears the 
beft, fo long a* it appears to b« fo : It fol- 
lows, that as long as fhey carefully attend 
to Rcafon, and feel a Satisfadion in ading 
agreeably, ^ which Satidfadion cannot, ana 
they are confcioud cannot, be dbtain'd in any 
othefWay), lb long, wc may alfure our- 
fclves, they will behave as reafonable Beingsi 
are concern'd to do. Upon this I pre- 
fumc thdt the Angels iii Heaven, tho* not 
abiblutely impeccabk, will not in the Event 
conduft themielves amifs ; as having a 
quick Sehfe of what is fit and proper to be 
done,, and no Temptations to deviate from 
this Rule : And upon the fame Ground itaay 
vre prcfume like wife, that Good Men, in 
the other World, will prefcrvc their Inno^ 
cence inviolate. 

But thofe who reckdn upon fuch a righ| 
State . of human Nature in the prefint Con-* 
jftitution of Things, feem td have confidcr'd 
Matters flightly. For, over and above 
the Imperfedion of our intelleftttal Capaci^ 
ties, ( of which enough hath been £aid here* 
tofore), we have a Variety of flrong Pa A 
iions to combat. Some Tendencies are con*^ 
ftitutionai , Others ^rif? fro^i i|^(?ation^ 
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Cuftom, or perhaps the very Kind of Life 
vre are obliged to live in. To which may 
be added, outward Temptations of almoft 
every Kind ^ Example, Solicitation, Intereft, 
Pleamre, Power. Men receive fuch a ftrong 
Biais from fome or other of thefe, as requires 
very powerful Motives on the other Side j 
and without which, it cannot be hop'd they 
ihould be kept right, or be prevented from 
idling that Fart, which in their cooler Hours 
(hey muft condemn. 

In fuch a State as this. Men cannot be 
prevailed on to purliie an uniform Courle 
of Virtue, but upon one or other of thcfc 
3uppo(ition8. 

i# That the mere Pleafure of a^ing Well, 
18 a Balance for all the Inconveniencies of 
doing otherwife, of whatever Kind they be ; 
and that amidft all the Embarafments of 
Paffions and Tcmptation3, the Confideratioi) 
of this virtuous Pleafure hath fufficient Room 
to a& upon the Mind, and to influence thp 
Choice. Or, 

d/ If this fiiould not prove the Cale, tha( 
ther^ are fome external Motives, arifing from 
the TSsSkGts and Confequences of our Adions, 
fufiicient to produce what the mere Fit*r 
nefs and Reafonablenefs of the Thing 
cannot do« 

Fitfi then, It may perhaps be afiirm'd, 
^hat the mere Pleafure of doing Well, is a 
^^lafi^f for aU (h? |nconyenicnctes of ading 
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otherwifc, of whatever iCind they be. ' Upon 
whiph I muft obferve. That this Affirmatioa 
fuppoies, not only that Men, as rational 
Creatures, take a Satisfadion in Truth, and 
Che Confirioufnefs of a&ing agreeably to 
Truth ; but likewife, that there is fuch a 
moral Tafte implanted in us, as fiiall carry 
us farther than a mere Affedion and Regard 
for Truth can do. This, I conceive, is evi- 
dent from hence ; That if Men were infiu- 
cnc'd no farther than mere Trutfi, as iuch, 
could carry them, they would bfe equally 
influenc'd by all Truths ; and confcquently, 
by Metaphyfical or Natural Truth, as much 
as by Moral. Now, do we find in Fad, 
that Metaphyfical or Natural Truth, when 
It is combated by any of the afore- mentioned 
Difficulties, is fufficicnt to gain our Appro- 
bation, or to determine our Choice ? Would 
a Man die, to confirm the Truth of a Phi- 
. lofbphical Problem ? Or, if this ihould be 
thought too extravagant a*Queftion,Let me de- 
mand. Whether the Affe&ion for mere Truth 
be fuch, as will prevail with Men, in the gene- 
tal, to forego any extraordinary Pleafure, or 
to incur any extraordinary Pain ? to throw 
up any Advantages in View, or to incur any 
confiderable Lois or Calamity ? I do not 
affirm but Inftances may fbmetimes be pro- 
duced of Men, who, for the fake of fomc 
favourite Truths, have ventured all this ; 
and fuch Inftances there poilibly may be 

again, 
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again. But then it is worth remarking, that 
if this were done for the fake of Truths 
merely as fuch, it would equally hold with 
regard to any Truth whatfoever. Yet, hath 
the World ever produced a Man, who thought 
hitnfelf concerned to purfuc every Kind of 
Truth at this Rate ? If not, then 'tis evi- 
dent, that there muft be Ibmething very par- 
ticular in thofe Truths, which a Man purfues 
jfo ardently ; Something which recommends 
them to his Approbation and Efteem in a 
iingular manner ; Or, fbme Suitablencis in 
them to the particular Genius and Temper 
of the Man. 

That which I call Genius, with reference 
to any other Kind of Truths, and by which 
a Man is not only qualify'd to penetrate far 
into Matters, and to diftinguifh nicely, but 
likewife' to purfue Things of that Kind, in 
Oppofition to every Sort of Difcouragement, 
That, in. the Point I am now upon, I ihall 
term a Moral Senfe or Tafte. This implies 
fuch a quick Perception of the AgreeaWe- 
nefs and Beauty of what is fitting, as gains our 
Approbation, and determines us ftrongly to 
purfue it. The Praftice of Virtue, as fuch^ 
can be fupported on no other Foot than this : 
For, if there be implanted in us a natural 
Defire of what is good or pleafing, and a 
natural Avcrfion from what is evil or dil^ 
pleafing, we cannot poffibly chufe Virtue, 
as fuch, ii) Oppofition to thcfe, but where 

there 
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there is fdmething in Virtue which maket tc 
niore defirable than any other Good, ibine-* 
thing in Vice which is worfe than may bo 
found in any other £yil we are exposed to* 
And this, I fky^ can be built on Nothing 
elfe but the $enfe or Tafte aboTe iiien*^ 
tion'd. 

Thus nnich indeed muft here be granted, 
that there is fomewhat of this Kind im«« 
planted in human Nature : There is a Power 
not only of diftinguiihing^ in fome meaibre, 
what is right or wrong in Adions, but like-^ 
wiie s| Tendency or Inclination to a£^ agrees^ 
ably ; to purfue the one, and to avoid the 
other. Bat then we Ihould obierre withal, 
that this moral Senfe doth not prerail alike in 
^11 Perfons* Different Men hare it in differ^m 
Degrees. Perhaps the rery Original Prin« 
ciple itfclf may be various in fereral Men, 
juft as many other Faculties are.found tabd t 
Or, if it fliould be affirm'd, That in thd 
original Conftitution of human Nature this 
Principle muft be every-wherc the larhe ; 
we find, That, as Things now fubfift, k it 
not in Faft alike every-where : For, fomq 
pcrfbns abhof what others pra£Hlc not <>nly 
without Remorfc, but with Plcafurc. 

]3ut, to allow m niuch as can be ask'd itt 
Favour of this Moral Senfe, and ori^nal Tefi*- 
dcncy to Virtue, Let us fuppofe it were' every* 
where uniform J yet; before tibis Principle c^n 
haye its Eff?^, wc mw^ fuppOfc, that Men 
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are inclined Co regard tnd attend to an Ad« 
mookioo of this Kind. Without this, the 
general Principle will iignify nothing. An 
habitual Knowledge of Truth it of no Mo-r 
ment without ana^ual Knowledge of it» i.e. 
unlefs Men attend tp, and coofidcr it. Juft iti 
the iame manner the having a general Tciv» 
dency to conduct ourielres aright mufl be 
oielefs^ if theije be any contrary Movemcntfe^ 
which fliall turn us aiide from confidering tho 
Truth of the Cafe, and, conlequently, dif^ 
appoint the Effed of that moral Inclifiatioa, 
which would otherwife ari£e from the rigHt 
View of Things. 

Now, I think it obvious, that inward 
Af^ftions and Faflions, aival^eoM ia us by 
outward Temptations, and t^oik cfpcdaliy 
which have ibme very great apparent Good 
or Evil for their Objects^ arc apt to overt- 
power the Mind. Let the Geaerality of Mm^ 
kind be try^d, and let it be fecn how they 
tio, or wtU ^@t on fuch QccaG^ons. ' If, in 
ibme few^ the Viitnous Principle faatfa gaL^^d 
ili^b FoffeiliQiii, and prevaird fb far^ afi to be 
Wer prefent, much may be' e^^pedied, tm 
doubt : But, if it ffaall happpn, either thr.o' 
wrong Educaition, or any othcs: Cauie, that 
Meos Thoughts are diifipatsed, and tbeii: 
^affions become ftrong, they wiU be hurried 
awiy immedrately, and be fbu,nd to zHia 
j«l^ the ftme irpegular Manner, vfhen Tcmp^ 
cacidns urge ttem, as the', thsy had nev^ 
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been pofTefs'd of any fach Principle at alL 
At leaft, this muft prove the Cafe, as often as 
any great or fudden Terror prefents itfelf to 
them ; or, any very important and immedi* 
ate Advantage in Life is to be gained. To 
fay, that, in fuch a Cafe, the mere Senfe of 
Virtue, and of what is really fit and proper 
in Life, will bear t hem out, and to affirm 
this, not only of fbme few Peribns, of an 
extraordinary moral Tafte, but likewiie of 
the common and ordinary Sort, is to contra^- 
did the well-known Experience of the 
World, in all Ages of it. 

If this be the Cafe, What can we farther 
fuppofe in- Aid of Virtue? Some poffibly 
may tell us. That the real Advantages 
arifing from it, in the natural Efifeds which 
it produces, are fufficient for this Furpofc. 
But, are there, in Fad, fuch Advantages 
which fpring univerfally from the Fradice 
of Virtue ? It muft indeed be own'd, thkt, 
upon the Whole, a virtuous Courie is pre- 
ferable to a vicious one, even tho^ we Ihould 
look no farther than the prefent Life ; or, if 
you pleafe, that a Man of a general good 
Condud, will, for the moft Fart, and in the 
ordinary Courfe of Things, enjoy more Hap- 
pincis than can be had in a contrary Way j 
And, If the Fra&ice of Virtue were univerial 
and uniform, I may be bold to affirm, that 
all that Happtneis would be reaUy enjoy'd, 
which can be had in the prefent GonftitucioqL 
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of Things. But then, it Ihould be remem- 
bered, that, whilft Some are well difpo&'d, 
and defirous of ordering their Adions right, 
Others are as ftrongly inclined another Way. 
Thefe will take Advantage of the Honcffy 
fiind Simplicity of the triily virtuous Man ; 
and, perhaps, bripg Misfortunes on him by 
Means of the vpry Virtue he enjoys. It 
may happen, and Ibmetimes does fb, that to 
be refolute in the Caufe of Virtue, fhall de^ 
prive s^ Man of every Advantage he can 
hope for in Life, and, perhaps, even of 
Life itfelf ; as, on the other hand, One baie 
and villainous Adion (hall gain him lingular 
Advantages, and let him above being ac^ 
countable to any Man. Shall any one affirm 
therefore, xhat, upon this State of the 
Matter, the natural Advantages of Virtue 
are fufficient to keep up the uniform Praftice 
of it ? This would be to affirm, that the 
Miieries which it occafions are in themfelves 
eligible. 

Yet, we may give .up this too, and fup- 
port our Point upon almoft any Conceffions 
which can be made. Be it therefore that 
Virtue is, in every Inftance of it, really at-t 
tended with natural Advantages; and that 
Men are fo far from fufifdring, upon the whole, 
this Way, that they gain to themfelves fuch 
natural Goods as cannot be fecur'd in any other : 
Let this, I fay, be fuppos'd ; Yet I may de^i* 
mand, Whether every Thing of this Kind 

be 
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be (6 clear and apparent, that all Men ihall 
fee it immediately. Is not the Evil, which 
is many Times incurred on the Account of 
Virtue, prefent and fenfible, whilft the good 
Confequences of it are remote and out of 
Sight ? Is not the Management of Providence 
luch as requires much Thought and Obierva-^ 
tion, to clear up Di fficulties, and to (hew, 
that, upon the Whole, it is really better to 
aft virtuoufly, in every Inftance, than other- 
wife ? If this be true, then How, I would 
dcfire to know, can the Generality of Man- 
kind be influenced from hence ? It will bf 
vain to alledge, that, in every Inftance of 
virtuous Conduft, a Man's own Intercft is 
teally confulted, either in a direft Way, as it 
happens frequently ; or elfe, by contributing 
to the publicfc Good, in which hisown like- 
wife is included : It will, I iay, be vain to 
alledge this, (however true it may be in itfclf,) 
unlefs Men can be made fenfible, that theie 
Allegations are true, and fuch Impreffions can 
be made on them as Ihall bring thefe Thoughts 
to their Mind whenever fit Occafions ofier. 

After all, if the former Methods of re- 
commending and enforcing the Praftlee of 
Virtue fliould fail, there ftill remains another^ 
which, it may be thought, will fupply their 
Defefts ; vh. The Annexing fomc Advan- 
tages or Difad vantages to Mens Adions, over 
and above the natural Conftquenees of them t 
Thefe, if they are of any high Importance^ 
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tind ib clearly denounce, that every Man 
fliall, in Fad, know them, or may know 
them, if he pjeafes, will be firodg Enforce^ 
meuts, and fufficient to obtain their End. • 

This may, indeed, be laid : But will not 
this Scheme be attended with as many Diffi-^ 
cukies as the former ? Let nae demand, .Who 
ihall fix thie Rewards or Penalties prsposM ? 
How ihall Men be aflur'd, that fuch Sandi<-> 
ons are really fix'd, and will, in Fact, be 
executed ? If we are refcrr'd to the Civil 
Power, for Support of this Scheme, then, be* 
fides what hath been advanced heretofore, pb 
^3. 1 may obferve. That, to do thise£feftually^ 
we mufi carry Matters farther than either the 
Ends of eivil Gorernment will juilify, or 
the Condition of human Nature allow o£ 

The End of Civil Government is, I cori* 
ceive, Prote£Hon, whether from foreign Ih^ 
juries, or domcfticlc. To this Purpofe it is 
neceffary, i. That the whole Force of the 
CcMnmunity be united, fome Way or other, 
in order to repel Invaders ; an^, a. That 
fuch Adsl foe reflraiined am6ngit the Mem^ 
bers of this Commuiiiry, whereby the Peace 
and Profperity of it are irtipeach'd. 

If this be the Cafe, thert Civil Govern^ 
ment is coricerh'd, i. Rather t6 punilh 
Crimes, than to rieward Virtues j Aftd, a* In 
punifliing Crimes, it can regard thofc only 
which have fbme dired Influence towards 
deflroying the Peace ar Fro^ority • of that 
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Society. Thus^ it may rcftraia, in Ibmc mea-^ 
furc, the groffer Ads of Injury and Injuftice ^^ 
«nd, for this End, Penalties are inflicted. But 
doth it, in like manner, reward the Juft, or 
affign any fpecial Advantages to be enjoy'd 
by thofe who conform themfelves to Law ? 
This, I believe^ is feldom fcen, and not at 
all agreeable to the Ufages of thojc States 
which are thought the beft r^ulatcd. 

Nor can this, in the Naeure of Things, be 
done fufiiciently : For, let us fuppofe, that 
a Man's outward A&ions are regular ^ Upon 
this Suppofition, he hath performed all that 
Civil Laws require ; His inward Thoughts 
are not cognizable in an human Court ; Thefe 
are incapable of being known ; or,, if they 
were known, yet cannot' be puniih'd. la 
thbSenfe, mere Thought is free, that, asna 
Man can prcfcribe to it in the Way of Au- 
thority, ib neither can He reward or punilh it. 

Beyond this^ there are many outward Ads 
.of virtue, which muft be exempt from hu- 
man Ftefcription. Thus^ Gratitude, Charity^ j 
and the like, muft be free as Thought itfelf. 
To require thefe in the fame n^anner as other 
Ads are required, would alter, the very Nature 
of the Things : They would then becomc^ 
properly Debts ; ajni Men would be con- 
cerned to difcharge them, not as Inftances of 
Humanity or Thankfulnefs, but purely as 
the Prefer iptions of that. Law they durft not 
4ifobey. For ibmefuch Reaibn as this St. ^aul 

declares^^. 
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declares, (what is true, whether he intended 
it of the Civil Law or not) that the Law is 
not made for a righteous Man^ hut for the law^ 
lefs and difebedient. i Tim. 1.9. It is in- 
tended, not as a compleat Mcafure of what 
is fit and right, and agreeable to the Will of 
God, (which cannot be fully pointed out 
this Way, or fufficiently enforc'd in it) but 
only to guard againft thofe Exorbitances^ 
which are deftrudive of all human Society. 

We may conclude, from what hath been 
faid, that the lame Being who fram'd the 
World, and conftituted Things in fuch a 
Manner, that certain Rules of Fitnefs reliilt 
from them, muft enforce Obedience to thefc 
Rules* On any other Foot thefe will rather 
appear to us as Gounjfeis and Advices^ than 
Matters of ftrid and proper Duty. It hath 
been ftiewn above, that, whilft Human Na- 
ture fubfifts as it doth at preient, Virtue can 
neither enforce itfelf^ nor can it be fufficiently 
bound on us in a human Way : Something 
therefore muft be found out, to ballance the 
Afiedions and Paffiotis of Men ; and this 
cannot be done, but by Sandions eftablifli'd 
by God himfelf. 

Yet our Author thinks this is needlefs, and^ 
which is more^ impoffible. Rewards or 
Punifhments to be received hereafter, unlefi 
they be the natural Confcquenees of Mens 
A6lions, he explodes: And, tho* he fpeaks 
fometimes of niplplre Happinefs ; and inti^ 
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mates fomcwhat (when he thinks it will fervc 
his Turn) of Rewards and i^uniihments ; yet^ 
M I do not remember he hath any where ex-* 
preflly aflerted them in the general Senie 
which they carry, fo in one Place he hath 
ufed his Endeavours to overthrow them. 
His Words are thefc 5 *^ Tho' human La^v- 
^* givers are forc'd to have Recourfc to 
" Punifliments, which are not connefted with 
^' the Things they forbid, yet a Being of 
'' infinite Power is not thus ftreighten'd, but 
** may make one the neceffary Confequence 
^^ of the other. And, indeed, how can it 
*^ be otherwife, fincc Good and Evil have 
^^ their Foundation in the Effential Dif- 
" fcrcnce of Things, and their Nature is 
^' fix'd and immoveable, and, confequently, 
^ our Happinefs depends on the intrinfick 
*.* Nature of the one, and our Mifery on 
^ the intriniick Nature of the other. '* p. atf. 
It is from hence certain, and will be far- 
ther confirmed by our Author's Way of 
Reafbning in the former Page, that he ad- 
mits none other Rewards or Puniikments than 
thofc which are the neceffary and infeparable 
Confcquences of Mens Adtions. In the 
y^ords now cited he a£lrms, i. That God 
may reward or punifh in this Way. And, 
a. That he muft do lb. 

As to the former, I would be^ to know 
what Advcrfary be is contending with : 
What JPerfon ever pffertc^ «hat God cannot 
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make Happineis or Mifery the ncqeffary Con- 
iequences of Mens Anions ? Doth not every 
Man, capable of underftanding this Subjed, 
maintain, not only that God may do this, 
but that in many Inftances He adually hath 
done it ? Nay, do we not maintain farther, 
in as ftrong Terms as himlelf, that, when 
Men come to refleft coolly, they muft receive 
Comfort from the Confcioufnefe of having 
aded weH, and be gfiev'd under the Senfe of 
having aded ill? But, what of all this! 
Doth it follow that this is of itfclf fufficient, 
in the prefent State of Things ^ to enforce the 
uniform Praftice of Virtue ? Is every Man 
ienfible of thefe Cdnfequences ? Or, doth 
every Man fo nicely examine his own Aftions, 
as to produce that Comfort or Remorfe which 
might arile from a proper View of them ? If 
not, then fometliing farther is expedient for 
the purpofe. 

He affcrts, in the next Place, That God 
muft reward or punifli Men in this Manner. 
*' How (lays he) cart it be otherwife, fince 
*^ Good and Evil have their Foundation in 
^' the effcntial Difference of Things. '* Tho' 
it be plain enough what our Author intends 
to prove in this Place, yet 'tis not fo clear 
Where the Force of his Argument licsi 
There are Two Kinds of Good or Evil, viz. 
Natural and Moral ; and his Bufinefs is to 
fliew, that natural Good or Evil is ncceffarily 
Conncdcd with moral Good or Evil. How 
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this is proved by the Argument here produc'd 
I. cannot fee, and our Author is conccrn'd tq 
fliew it. However, were there any Thing 
in the Argument, it ftill remains to be fKewn, 
that this natural Good or Evil, which may 
be the diftant Confequence of Mens Adions 
muft neceflarily be greater than the prefent 
Advantage, or Dilad vantage, which may 
pofEbly arife from them. Unlets this be 
fliewn. Virtue may need fbme ftronger En- 
forcements than any which arife from the 
prefent Confideration j and confequently, we 
fhall be led to enquire fomewhat farther into 
this Point. 

It hath been obferv'd by me heretofore, 
p. ^4. that Wife and Good Men have argued 
in the following Manner; As (Sod mufthavo 
an unalterable Love of Righteoufnefs, fo he 
cannot be fuppos'd to leave Its Interefts un- 
fupported. And therefore, if this cannot be, 
or in Fad is not lufficiently done in the pre- 
fent Management of Things, Amends will 
be made hereafter. This Conclufion they 
farther fupported by feveral other ufeful Con- 
fiderations. Notwithftanding this, I have 
noted, that they did not all of them agfeo 
upon the Point j that thofe who affirm^ it 
with Confidence, on Ibme Occafions, inti- 
mated their Diftruft of it on others ; and that 
the very Arguments by which jthey endea- 
your'd to evince the Matter (whatever Force 
tbcy Plight really have) were too fubtle and 
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abllraded, and not fuited to the Apprefaeii-- 
iions of the Vulgar. To which was added,^ 
that, notwithftandbg the Generality of Mali- 
kind had a certain Perfaafion of a* futufc^ 
State, yet, as their Notions were indiftinflt^ 
and not built on a folid Foundation, . £> they 
muft prove infufficicnt to bear them, out \W 
the conftant Pradice of Virtue. This Per- 
fwafion could not enable them to combat* 
thofe Temptation? which were extra(»rdifiary 
and prelfing. 

How then fliafl the Caufe of Virtue be 
maintained, and the proper Rule of Life 
enforced ? But, can this be any lonjger a 
Queftion with us ? Cannot God declare hisr 
Intention in this refpc£t ? If the Author of 
our Being may make us happy or miicrable^ 
is it impofiible for him to manifeft to us in an 
extraordinary W^ay what he defigns to do ? 
If a ReTelation be poilible, as I have fiiewn 
heretofore, then this ;;2i:i/ be done ; and, if it 
he of any Confequence to us to have a more 
eertain and diftinft View of thefe Things than 
our own Reafbn can give us, or theOjq)or- 
tunities we enjoy will admit of, then no one 
can affirm that it is unfit or improper to be 
done : And when we confider farther, that 
the doing this is entirely fuitable to the 
Righteoufnefs, Goodnefs, and Wiidom of 
God, then we may conclude that the Thing 
|s expedient^ and what might be hop'd for 
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when it ibould be confiftent with the feyeral 
qther Schemes of Providence. 

I muft not qiiit this Head, Of the Expe-- 
diency of a Revelation, without jccmn^erbg 
TwoQbjedions aUedg'd by this Gentleman. 

I • If a Revelation be expedient to be made 
to Any, it muft be equally expedient to be 
made to All : And confequently, as it ought 
ts:^ have commenced with the firfi: Beginning 
of. Human Kind, ib it ought to have been 
communicated to all the World ; whereas it 
is not pretended, on our Part, that the Chri- 
ftian Revelation was made 'till Four Thou- 
iand Years were pais'd, nor that it is to this 
▼ery Day universally promulgated. 
. a. k is affirmed, That this Revelation hath 
pot in Faft anfwer'd thofc Purpoles for which 
we affirm it to have been expedient ; and 
that Men are lu:^ far from being the better for 
k, that it hath adually proved the Caufe of 
greater Wickedncfs, Cruelty, and Perfecu- 
tion, than were ever known before. Some 
Notice muft be taken of thefc Two Objcc-* 
tions, before I proceed to evince and fupport 
the Reality of a Revelation. 

The Jirft ObjedioQ: is reprefcnted by ouf 
Author in the following Words; " Jf the 
^ Deiign of God, in communicating any 
^ ThingofHimfelf toMen, wasthetrHap- 
^ piae& ; would not that Defiga have 
^^ obliged him, who at all Times alike defires 
^ their Happinefs, %q |iave at all Times alike 

^' com- 
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^ communicated it to them ? If God always 
*< afts for the Good of his Creatures, What 
<^ Reafon can be affign'd why he flxould not 
*^ from the Beginning have difcover'd fucb 
<^ Things as make for their Good, but de- 
<« ferr'd the doing it 'till the Timeof Tifo- 
<^ rius i lince the Iboner this was done, the 
*' greater would his Goodnels appear to be ? 
*^ Nay, is it confiftent with infinite fienevo- 
^^ lence to hide that for many Ages, which 
*^ he knew was as ufeful at firft to prevent, 
^^ as afterwards it could be to put a Stop to 
^' any Thing he diflik'd ? '' 

^^ And indeed, without denying that God 
^^ at all Times intended Mankind that Hap-> 
f ^ pinefs their Nature is capable of, we muft 
^^ allow that at all Times he has given them 
^^ the Means of obtaining it by the Rules 
^^ he has prefcrib'd them for their Condud ; 
^^ and confequently, thefe Rules muft have 
f^ been difcoverable at all Times. For, if 
^^ God ads upon rational Motives, muft not 
*^ the fame Motives which obliged him to 
" difcover any Thing that is for the Good 
^^ of Mankind, have oblig'd him to difcover 
^ every Thing that is fo ? and that too, 
^^ after the fame plain manner ^ and not do 
^^ this, as it w[qre, grudgingly. Little by 
>^ Little ; here a Bit, and there a Bit ; and 
^^ that too to one £ivourite Nation only, 
<^ under the Vail of Types and Allegories ; 
^ and at laft, tho' be difcoyei'd fooie Things 

*' more 
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^ more piainlyi yet it was but to a fmall 
^ Part of Mankind, the Bulk of them to 
^^ this Day remainixig in deplorable Igno^ 
« ranee. " p. 35)3, 35)4. 

There are Three Things here aflerted by 
our Author. 

I. If a Revelation be thought fb expc-r 
dient to be made, as we on our Part contend, 
it ought to have been made to us in the 
Beginning, and not deferred 'till the Time 
of Tiberius ; fincc the fooncr this was done, 
the greater would God's Goodnefs appear 
to be. 

a. That this Revelation, fo made to us 
in the Beginning, ought to extend itfelf to 
every Thing which is for the Good of Man- 
kind ; and not be granted ( as he exprefle< 
himfelf) grudgingly. Little by Little. 

3. That it ought to be granted, as at all 
Times, and in the fiilleft Manner, fb like- 
wife every-where, and to every Perlbn alike : 
Not to one favourite Nation only, or to a 
fmall Part of Mankind, the Bulk of thent 
to this Day remaining in deplorable Ig« 
norance. 

Thefe Three Aflertions arc dircftly con- 
tained in the Objcftion produced : In which, 
if there be any Thing of Truth or Weight, 
it will bear full ks hard upon Natural Reli- 
gion as Reveal'd. For, according to this 
Way of Arguing, If God intended the Hap- 
pinefs of Man, by communicating t^imfelf 
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^o him in the Ufe of Reafon, Would not 
Jhat Dcfign have obliged Him, who at all 
Times alike defires his Happinefs, to have 
icommuhicated himfelf always alike this 
Way ? and confequently, To have given 
him the full Ufe of his Reafon the firft 
Moment of his Being ; and not have deferred 
this for fevcral Years of Infancy and Child- 
hood ? Would He not have difcover'd every 
Thing that was fit and proper, and capable 
pf being known by him in Time, at once ; 
£b as that he fhould not come to the Know^p 
ledge of It gradually and by flovf Steps, 
gaining it by Little and Little ; here a Bit, 
and there a Bit ? Would he, after all, make 
£0 great a Difference between Men ; making 
Some, a fmall Fart of Mankind, his Fa- 
vourites, by vouchlafing them a greater 
Mealure of Natural Parts, and greater Op- 
portunities of Learning and Improvement ? 
If Arguings of this Kind zte thought to 
conclude againft the Ulefulnefs and Expe- 
diency of Revelation, they muft conclude, 
with as great Force, againft the Ufefolne& 
of thofe Truths which are difcover'd by 
Reafon j and confequcntly, they muft prove 
that Men are not one whit better than Brutes 
themfclves. Or, if this muft not be ailerted, 
then the leaft that our Author can conclude, 
is. That the Supreme Being deals unequally 
and hardly by his Creatures ; whilft he 
jpuppofes that the Goodnefs of God obliges 
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him to communicate all Advantages, in their 
own Nature capable of being communicated ; 
and this in all Degrees, and at all Times 
equally : For, the fboner this is done, ( and 
for the fame Reafon I may fay, the more 
cxtenfivcly it is done ) the greater will God's 
Goodnefs appear to be. Fad contradids 
iiich fond and extravagant Reaibnings as 
tbefe f and he cannot poifibly fupport them 
but by carrying Matters flill farther, and 
charging God with Iniquity. 

I muft beg Leave to add finne farther 
Reflexions on this Point \ by which I ihtU 
endeavour to ihew, that his own Natural 
Religion is as much affeded by this Method 
<^ Reafoning, as Revelation itfelf can be. 
iThe Principle on which be proceeds, is This j 
Since God always defires, and ads ibr the 
Good of his Creatures, he muft always di£* 
cover thofe Things which make for their 
Good. Thefe are his own Words, and 
muft be refolv'd into this farther Principle, 
viz. That he muft be oblig'd to beftow all 
that Good he is capable of beftowing : From 
whence thefe Confequences will follow j 

I. That He ought to beftow on every 
Man all that Happinefs, whether prefent or 
future, whether Animal, or Intelledual, of 
lyhich his Nature is in itfelf capable, and 
which the Faculties He hath bcttow'd upon 
him make him capable pf enjoying. 

a. That 
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• a. That he ought to hare beftow'd upoa 
him fuch a Nature, and fuch Faculties, as 
Avould qualify him for all that Happinefi 
which is in itfelf capable of being bcftow*d 
on any Being whatlbever. 

3. That he ought not to have made any 
Difference or Diftinftion between the feverd. 
Beings he created ; but to have given them 
the fame Nature, the fame Perfedions, and 
by this Means to have qualify'd them for 
the very fame Degrees of Happincfs. To 
which we may add, 

4. That forafmuch as the Iboner all this 
is done, the greater God's Goodnels muft 
appear, He ought therefore to have pro- 
duced all his Creatures from all Eternity : 
Or, if this might not be, all new Produftion 
fuppofing fbmc antecedent Duration, then 
He ought not to have produced any Crea- 
tures at all. Thefe Confcquences follow 
manifcftty from our Author's Principles ; 
And therefore, if thefe are extravagant, the 
principles, from which they follow, muft be 
falfe. 

From thefe Remarks on the Objeftion in 
general, I fhall pals on to the diftind Conr 
fidcration of its feveral Branches. 

The ifi was this ; If a Revelation be 
thought fo expedient to be made, as we 
on our Part contepd, then it ought to have 
been made to us in the Beginning, and not 
deferred 'till the Time of ftberius. But, do 

we 
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we really aflert, as this Gentleman ieems id 
iotimate we do, that there was no Rerela^ 
doa made ^till the Time of Tiberius ? Ho 
Imows the contrary : And a little after, in 
the Paflage above cited, he alludes as well 
to the Jewifh Revelation as the Chriftian. 

Well : But the Objedion, he will tell us^ 
fiifl holds good ; bccaufe many Ages were 
pais^d before the Delivery of Mojifs Law^ 
Very true : But then. Can he prove, that 
no Revelation was ever made 'till Mo/e/s 

m 

Time ? Or, Is he perfuaded that we Chri-* 
fiians think there was none ? How came he 
then to talk of God's difcovering Things as 
it were grudgingly, by Little and Little ? 
This, I fuppoie, muft allude to the feveral 
Manifeftations which we affirm God made 
of himfelf at fundry J\mtSy and in divtrs 
Maimers. 

After all. He will tell us, however this 
Matter ihall ftand, the Objedion is in full 
Force. The Revelation which we affirm to 
have been expedient, is a Revelation of a 
proper Rule of Life ? And Nothing of this 
Kind was ever offer'd 'till the Times of 
Mofes. Yet, how will he prove this, if ho 
ihould be call'd on to prove it ? How 
will he prove that the whole Scheme of 
what he call$ Natural Religion, was not 
originally difcover'd to our firft Parent by 
immediate Revelation ? By him it might 
be taught his immediate Succeflbrs ; from 

whence 
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i^hcnce it may have dcfccnded down ta 
many SucceiHons from one to another^ 
'till at laft it might be forgot from what 
Original it fprung : and then being alter'd, 
as the Iniquities or Follies of Mankind 
increased, thole feveral monftrous Schemes 
might iarife which were taught in the feveral 
Parts of the World. Our Author, 1 fay, 
cannot proye that this was not the Ca&. 
But if it were fo, then what he alledges from 
the bare Novelty of a Revelation is vain 
and groundleis. 

However, not to infift on this, I do 
affirm. That upon Suppofition a Revelation 
had not been vouchfaPd fo early, the State 
and Condition of the World might be iuch, 
as not to need it in that Degree, in which 
they afterwards came to need it. It is cer« 
tain, that in every Age of the World all 
Men have not needed this Favour eqjoally. 
Thofe who have enjoy'd an happy Confti- 
tution, had quick Parts, been rightly edu- 
cated, and gain'd fufficient Opportunities for 
carrying on their Enquiries, have certainly 
had lefs Occafion for fupernatural Inilruc- 
tion, than others who have laboured under 
the contrary Difadvantages. Thus likewiic, 
in the more fimple Ages of the World, before 
Men had degenerated to fo prodigious a 
Pegree, whilft Men were as yet few, and 
the Temptations to ad amifs, finall ; good 
Inftrudion might be eafily propagated, and 

the 
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the Wovld kept in fome Order: Bac atf 
buman Race increased, fo the Intereft of 
Vice got Ground. Each til Man endeavoured 
to feduce his Neighbour ; Tenvptations 
o&r'd themfelyes on every Hand ; Many 
Vices were become fafliionable ; and, in 
ibme Inftances, fupported on Principle, and 
pradie'd even as Duties. Who doth not 
dilcerny that fuch a Condition as this, was 
more unfriendly to the Caufe of Virtue, than 
the Simplicity of the firft Ages^ ? That fome 
extraordinary Methods were now more need*- 
fiii than they had been before ? and con- 
fequently, a Reafon may be ailigh'd, in this 
Way of Thinking, why a Revelation ihould 
be vouchfafed' Men in one Age, which had 
been withheld formerly. 

Yet, our Author thinks this will not &rve 
our Purpoie ; For he demands, ^^ How it is 
*** confiftent with infinite Benevolence, to 
** hide that for many Ages, which God knew 
^^ was as ufefUl at firft to prevent, as after-* 
^ wards it could be to put a Stop to any 
*^ Thing he diflik'd. " Thefe arc the very 
Words of our Author : Upon which I might 
©bftrve, That there is either great Impro- 
priety in his Expreffions ; or, if he is willing 
to be underftood in the more favourable 
Senfe of them, there is ibmething infinuated, 
which is abfblutely falfe and grouhdlefs. 
" How (fays he) is it confiftcnt with infinite 
^* Beneyolfence, tp hide, for many Ages, 

" what 
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*^ what God knew was ufcful ? *' &c. The 
Thing affirm'd to be ufcful, &c. and con- 
cerning which he is here {peaking, is, a 
Divine Revelation ; or, what he terms, a 
few Lines before, " God's communicating 
*' any Thing of himfelf to Men. '* But to 
" hide a Revelation, '* is Something {o very- 
much out of the Way, that I cannot under-* 
ftand it." However, Let us interpret the Gen^ 
tleman in a more favourable manner ; Tuct ni 
fuppofe hfe means by it, The " Hiding from 
*^ Men, for many Ages, the Knowledge and 
^ Senfe of Duty. ^' If this be what he mcaiis, 
then I muft obferve. That this is a very 
tinfair Reprcfentation of the Cafe. Do we 
aflert, that the Want of that Knowledge 
which is neceflary, in order to the right 
Apprehenfion of Moral and Religioui Mat- 
ters, is owing to God's hiding it from us ? 
Don't we affirm. That originally Man had 
a full View of all he was concerned to know ? 
That afterward, having aded difagrefeably 
to this Knowledge, he corrupted his Nature, 
impaired his Reafbn, and heightened his Paf- 
fions ? Don't we fuppole farther^ That 
during the more fimple Ages, Man might 
in general know fo much as was fufficient 
to keep him within foriie tolerable Bounds ? 
But that afterwards, when human Race in- 
creased, and Men, abufing their Liberty, Jiad 
Corrupted themfelves farther, Vice might get 
Ground fo far, as not to be ftopp'd but by 

D d an 
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an extraordinary Manifeftation ? Upon this 
State of the Matter, are not the Corruptions 
of Men owing rather to their own Pervcrfe- 
^eis, than to God's hiding from them the 
Knowledge of their Duty ? Why then is 
Giod here charged with Cruelty ? 

The main Thing however defign'd in 
the Objedion, is This j If a Revelation be 
now expedient in order to put a Stop to 
the Corruptions of Mankind, it muft have 
been as expedient vd order to prevent them 
|n the Beginning ; and infinite Benevolence 
is concern'^d as well to do the one as the 
other. In Anfwer to which, Let it be con- 
fider'd, That Divine Revelation, (as the 
point hath been ftated by us), is a Remedy 
gracioully intended for the Cure of thofe 
Corruptions which bad overfpread human 
Nature ; and that Remedies are not pro- 
perly to be adminifter'd, 'till the Difeafc 
makes them necefTary. In the next Place, 
Thefc Corruptions did not arife from the 
Want of Revelation, but from Something 
clfe. Originally Man is fuppos'd to have 
known what was fit and proper for him to 
do, and to have been acquainted with the 
fcveral Motives to enforce his Duty : 
Yet he fell ; and, by his Fall, brought a 
Taint and Corruption on his Nature. After- 
ward it is fuppos'd that Men had fuch a View 
of Things, as might, had they been duely 
careful, have kept them within fome Bounds. 

Whence 
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Whence then camfe it to pafs that Men de- 
generated fo exceedingly ? Why, from 
hence; they are frecj atitJ enjoy a natural 
Freedom of afting Wrong as well ai Right : 
By abufing this^ they tnade that neceffary, 
which in the original Confticutton was not 
fo. This charges the Fatilt not on God^ bat 
Man ; and cortfeqoentfy, Man only can be 
accountable for the Confequenee. 

If there be any thing in the DiflScuIty be- 
fore fuggeftcd ftill remaining j - it will, I con-* 
ceive, be rimoT'd by obfcmng what I flialj 
propofe in the next Place, vi:s. When wfr 
affirm a Revelalic^n to be expedient^ theTemt 
hath a Danblc Acceptation, and may be 
referred either to^ Perions ar Things; Whctt 
teferr'd to Perfons, it imports a Want of 
Something, which upon that Account wcf 
affirm to be ejcpedient ^ But when rdferr^d 
to Things, it not only imports Ibm'e Wattt| 
but likewife a Fitnefir attd Propriety in 
bcfh>wing the Thing needed The Uft P 
would make of the ttftinftion is This ; 
However the State of rhe World might mate 
ar Revelation needful for Mankind^ and there-' 
fore expedierttj as the Word is refetrM to 
Perfons ; yet foveral Circumrftanccs may 
intervene, which Ihall render it unfit and 
improper to be made j and confequently, ih 
the more general Senfe of the Word, inex- 
pedient. This may account, in fomc mea- 
fure, for the Queftion before us, wz. *^ If 
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\^ a Revelation be expedient, Why was ic 
** not £boncr made ? '* 

The Revelation I am fpeaking of being 
a Divine Manifeftation and Enforcement of 
ibme general Rule of Life intended for the 
general Ufe of the World, could not pro- 
perly be made, whilft Mankind were inca- 
pable of applying it to this Purpole ; whilft 
they wanted fufficient Means either to prc- 
ierve it in its Purity, or to tranfmit it iafely 
to future Ages. 

Wc know how difficult it muft be to pre- 
fervc any Syftcm incorrupt in th^ Way of 
Oral Tradition. Rules may eafUy. be for- 
gotten, or mifkpprehended ^ Errors will 
creep in iufenfibly, and fometimes be intro- 
duced by Fraud. It was proper therefore 
that the Fate of fuch a Revelation ftiould 
not be trufted to this uncertain Way j and 
confequently, that it fliould not be made, 
'jtill Men had difcovcr'd foroe furer Method 
of recording it . From whence it follows, 
that the Invention of Letters muft reafonably 
come before fuch a Revelation, as being the 
beft, and indeed the only Expedient, we 
Icnow. of, to preferye a Truth inyiplate. 
^ And here I have the Pleafure of obfcrving. 
That the Realbnings offer'd, arc confirmed 
by ftrong A|)pearances of Fa£l:. In all Pro- 
bability^ a Revelation Was actually made 
within fome fliort Time after the Diicov.ery 
of Letters ; as foon as the \]{c of them was 

well 
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vrefl known, and th^y were capable of being 
apply 'd to general and common Service. 
Thus miich is certain, that fbme of the Sacred 
Writings arc the Oldeft Books now extant 
in the World : And poffibly, the very firft 
that were ever wrote, contain in them fuch 
a Revelation as I am now defending. If this 
prove true, then the Difficulty before us 
vanifhcs- Upon this Suppofition, a Revela- 
tion there was as foon as it could be made 
for the Service of Mankind ; and confer 
quenUy^ as foon as it was fit and proper to 
make it. 

I mufl allow indeed, that this Revelation 
made to Mofesj was intended for the more 
cfpecial Service of the Jews. It contained, 
over-and-above the general Rules of Life^ 
their national Law j and of GonfequencQ, 
mufl, in a great Part of it, be peculiar to that 
People. Yet ftill, it was not io entirely rcr 
itrain'd to them, as to be unknown to others* 
-It was the publick Profeffion of a People 
which made no inconfiderable Figure ; 
which had, for feveral Ages,* a great Weight 
with their neighbouring Nations : And aftfr^ 
wards, when their State was ruin'd,they 
had greater Opportunities than ever of 
fpreading the Knovvledgc of the True God. 
The Captives, who were difpers'd, carry 'd 
their Religion with them ; They retained it 
in fome meafure, no dpubt ; and therefore^ 
may be fuppos'd to h^ve given the ignorant 
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World fbinc better Notions of Things thaq 
tbcy had beibce. Or^ if it fliould be thought 
that ihele Perfbns were too little acquainted 
with their Religion, to make any great Di£^ 
coveries of it, ( as a great many of them 
perhaps were ) ; yet after their Reftoration, 
Things were put on a better Foot. The 
Law was better known and underftood after 
the Eredion of Synagogues ; and the People 
bad a more free Intercourfe with remote Na- 
tions than formerly. There were few Counr 
tries of any confiderable Figure in which 
there was not a competent Number of Jews 
refiding, by whom the ieyeral Particulars 
of thdr Religion might be, and probably 
-were communicated to the World. From 
this View of Matters, we may conclude, 
that the Jewifh Law, tho' made originally to 
a particular People, and in levcral Br^ches 
^f it proper to that People, was not confin'd 
to them alone. It might be, and probably 
was known in a good Degree almoft cvery^ 
>\^cre. Thofc,amongft whom the Jews liv'd, 
might profit much by their Inftru£tions : Many 
Parts of what hath been reckoned the raoft 
excellent Philofo/phy, might be derived from 
them, or correfted by them j and the Reli- 
gion, which is now call-d Natural Religion^ 
in its laft Reibrt, be built on Rcveal'd. At 
Icaft thus much may be prelum'd, that as 
the moft eminent of the Philolbphers travcU'd 
>n Qucft of Wifdom, and embraced all Op* 

portunitief 
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portunictes of improving themielves, ib they 
did not entirely overlook the Religion of a 
People io numerous as the Jews were, and fo 
ftrongly recommended by the Appearances 
of a Divine Original. Or, if this fhould not 
really prove the Cafe, yet one Thing muft 
be allow'd me, That the feveral Parts of the 
World in which the Jews were difpers'd, ^ 
were not fo much Strangers to their Books, 
as to know Nothing of what was contained 
in them : They muft be apprized of this, 
That they expefted a MeJJias ; and io lin- 
gular an Expectation would naturally lead 
them to enquire fomewhat into the Grounds 
of it. If therefore there were none other 
Advantages arifing to the reft of Mankind 
from the Manifeftations formerly made to 
the Jews, yet this at leaft is confiderable. 
That they prepared the Way to another 
Difpcnfatibn, of a more extenfive Nature, 
the Chriftiam 

This indeed was not given 'till the Reign 
of Ttherius : But no Prejudice will arife from 
hence, if it be confider'd, That the Time 
of giving it was, upon feveral Accounts, 
more fit and proper than any which had 
gone before it. I ftiall mention only Two : 
viz. That the State of the World was fuch, 
as made a Revelation. at that Time, i. More 
likely to be attended to, and embrac'd ; and, 
%. More eafily fpread thro' the feveral Parts 

ofthcWorldr 
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1 have mention'd above, That the World 
had been gradually prepared for the ^ming 
of a Great Law-giver, by the Intcrcourfe 
which the Jews had with other Nations, and 
their feveral Settlements amongft them. And 
in this we are confirmed by fome Teftimonies 
which remain even in Heathen Writers. At 
prcfent I am to note, That as Politenefs, 
Civility, and Learning were now at their 
Height, fo there was excited in Mankfnd 
a greater Curiofity than had been ever 
known before. Their Capacity of being 
wrought upon was greater, and their Incli* 
nation to learn more vigorous. They had 
now {cen what Philofophy could do : They 
were more lenlible of its Pefefts, in Propor- 
tion to the Improvements they had made 
in it ; and confequently, muft be prefum-d 
ipore ready to hearken to fbme furer Guide. 
Agreeably we find that the Philofophers, 
with whom St. Paul debated at Athens^ gave 
him a patient Hearing, fome of them being 
curious enough to promife a fccond ; [ See 
^0s xvii. 3 a.] And tho' the mere Novelty 
Qf a Refurredion flartled them at firft, yet, 
upon farther Thought, it might appear, that 
ordinary Meafures are not to be obferv'd 
upon extraordinary Occafions. Difficulties 
enough there were in gaining a thorough 
Admiffion of this Religion ; But yet, in 
any other Seaibh it would, probably, have 
been more difficult ; in any other Seafon, 
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when Men had not been fufBciently prepared 
for Ibmewhat of this Nature j or wdre fb 
exceedingly indolent and incurious as to 
afford no Attention to it. 

This Reflexion Ihall be feconded by obferv- 
ing, that the Circumftances of the World 
favoured this Religion in another Refped, 
piz. That they made the Promulgation of it 
more eafy and cxtenfive. The Roman Arms 
had prevailed over a great Part of the known 
World, They had fubdu'd many large Pro- 
vinces, both in EuropCy ^fa^ and Africk^ 
and ereded an Empire of prodigious Extent* 
The Government was now pretty well fettled : 
And, as their Empire was vaftly large, and 
the Affairs of it composed, i6 there muft 
have been a more free Intercourfe between 
xhe Icveral Nations than had been ever 
known before. Who doth not difcern, that 
this was a fitter Time to fpread the Know- 
ledge of a Revelation, than whilft the Jealou- 
fies which fubfifted between different Nations 
prevented a Correfpondence, or Civil Piftrac- 
tions v/ould aUow no Room for Religious 
Enquiries ? This, I think, is plain and cer- 
tain ; and therefore muft infift on it, that no 
fuflScient Objedion can be alledg'd againft 
making the Revelation at this Time, unlefs 
it be fhcwn, that fome former Times were 
more proper. Men might indeed want it 
iboner : But, in relieving Wants, it. ought to 
be remember'd, that there is a Suitableness 

of 
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of the Time as well as a Ufefulnefi of the 
Thing ; and that the Kindnefs in doing a 
Favour is then moft eminent, when the Efieds 
of it will be moft general and certain. 

The Second Branch of our Author's Ob- 
jeflion, is This ; A Revelation, if ex- 
pedient, ought to extend itfclf to every thing 
which is for the Good of Mankind ; and be 
given not as it were grudgingly, by little and 
little. This Branch muft refpeft, not the 
Chriftian Revelation, which was given at 
once, and contains one perfed Scheme, but 
the leveral Occafional Revelations which 
were granted in former Times ; and feems 
to allude to a Paflage in the Epiftle to the 
HshrewSy where it is alTerted, that God who 
atjundry T^meSj and In divers Manner s^Jpake 
in Timej faff unto our Fathers by the Pro^ 
fhefSy hath in thefe laji Days fpoken unto us 
by his Son. 

Upon this I muft oblerve, that, if the 
Latenefs of a Revelation may be defended, 
and no fufficient Objeftion can arife from 
))ence, that God did not manifeft himfelf in 
an extraordinary Manner fooner ; then we 
may equally account for the Point before us, 
viz. That every Revelation vouchfafed to 
Man hath pot been compleat : For this ^ 
certain, In all Cafes where God may, if He 
pleafes, vouchfafe no Revelation at all, or 
^efer the Time of giving it, there he may 
Youchfafe it, if granted, ia any affignabl^ 

. . M^afufc y^ 
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l^afure ; and the Rcafons which will fup-? 
port the one, niuft, d fortioriy fupport the 
other iikewifc. A Revelation, we affirm, is 
lexpedient : But how ? Not at all Times 
equally ; nor yet to all Perlbns equally ; If 
this be true of a Revelation in the general, 
ihen the Rcvfelation of a compleat and per- 
ied Scheme was not equally expedient at all 
Times. Or, if we fliould fuppole, that the 
Knowledge of it would be equally ufeful at 
-all Times, yet a great many other Circum- 
dftances muft come into Confideration, which 
may ferve to determine as well the Meafiirc 
of Light proper to be vouchfafcd, as the 
Time and Seaibn of giving it. 

I. Then. I affirm, that feveral Revela- 
tions in (Jififerent Ages of the World, may be 
fuited to the Condition and Exigences of the 
ie vcral Times, Thus, after the Flood, when 
one Family only was preferv'd, fome general 
Jlules, to be obfervM univerfally in future 
Times, might properly be given : For, as all 
the future Race of Men defccnded from thi^ 
Family, fuch Rules, if few and fimple' 
might be eafily taught and retained. Agree- 
ably, the Scripture teaches, that God deli- 
vered thde Diredions to Noah and his Sons; 
£See Gen. 5>.] i . That they might eat Flefb ' 
as well as Vegetables, a. That they fhoula 
abftain from Blood. 3. That Murther fhould 
jbepunifti'd with Death. To which was added 
a Pronvife, that the World fhould no more 

3 be 
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be deftroy'd by Water. Thefc: Things are 
diftindly mentioned : But who doth not fee 
the Fitnefs of declaring thefe Particulars at 
fuch a Time as this ? And, if Nothing elfc 
was Matter of Revelation at that Time, I may 
be allowed to prcfumc. Either that the Cir- 
cumftances of Mankind did not make it need-^ 
ful; or elfe, that, in fbme refpeft or other, 
10 us unknown, they would not admit of it. 

Afterwards we find God was pleafed to. 
favour Graham with Ibme fpecial Commu<»- 
nications. Thele were in a good Meafure 
perfonal, and intended topreferve one Family 
at leaft from the geoeral Corruption. To this 
Purpofe He wa3 ordered to withdraw himfelf 
from his native Country, and fettle at a Di- 
ftance ; to encourage him in which, he had 
the Promife of efpecial Favour from God. 
Here indeed we do not fee any Points of 
Doftrine, or general Precepts delivci'd, for 
which there might be none Qccafion. The 
Intent of Providence in this Cafe was^ topre- 
fcrvc a good Man from Danger. This extra- 
ordinary Cgre might be built, not only on 
the great Virtue and Merit of the Man, but 
likewife on This, that perhaps the Family, 
of Abraham might be the only one which re- 
mained untainted. This, at. leaft, is certain, 
^hat, according to the Determinations of 
Providence, this Family was delign'd to pre- 
fervc the Knowledge of God, and to be in. 
future Time the Inftruijients of a general Re-r 
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▼elation. This God afterwards declared, when 
he made him this Promife, In thy Seed jhall 
all the Nations of the Earth beblejpd. j^Gcn. 
xxii. 18.] 

Let us pais on to the Revelation made by 
God to Mojis. Here was a Body of Laws 
delivered ; A Syftem of moral Precepts, of 
religious Ceremonies, and . of political Rules. 
Whjether thefe were not highly proper, and 
agreeable to the Wants arid Temper of tbc 
People concerned in them, may appear, in a 
good meafure, from confidcring their Cir- 
cumftances : And, if every Thing may not 
be cjcar'd up this Way, we may conclude 
the Wiidom of each particular Branch from 
the appearing Wifdom of the Whole. 

Notwichftandtrig this, our Author will, 
perhaps, infift, that, however fuitablc thcfc 
fevcral Revelations might be to the Times in 
which they were made, yet the Difcovcry of 
feveral other Matters might be equally fuit- 
able: And^ if .4 Revelation be expedient, in 
the Senfc we are contending for, then fuch a 
Revelation mlift be equally fuitablc to all 
Perfbns, and at all Times. 

If this be allcdg'd, it will be fufficient to 
reply, that fome Things, which if delivered 
at one Time would not be received, may 
yet be admitted at, another Time, after due 
Preparation made for them. This, I think, 
is fo evident in other Cafe^, that it cannot, 
with any Shew, be dilputed. It is daily feen 

in 
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in the Study of the Arts and Sciences, ahct 
indeed in the Eftablilhment of political Infti^ 
tutions : Why then may not the fame be pre-s- 
fum*d in the preftnt Cafe ? Do we know thi 
teal State of Mankind ill all Ages of the 
World fo well as to determine peremptorily 
that This was not the Cafe ? Is not the Su-j 
premc Judge and Governor of the World 
fitter to fettle this Matter than w^e are ? it 
this be €oy then the Obje^ion before us is noC 
drawn from the Nature of Things^ but our 
own Ignorance. 

I am farther confirmM in the j^efent Ac-i' 
count from hence, That moft of the Revefe** 
lions formerly made were, in Truth prepa- 
ratory to the Cbriftian. They were either dircft 
Promifes that Something of this Kind ibould 
be hereafter given, or clfe they were in fomd 
other refpeds very proper Introduftionsofitl 
And therefore St. Paul afferts of the Jewifll 
Religion, Tiaf the Lam was our School^majlei^ 
to bring us unto Chriji. [Gal. iii* 14.] 

I fliall pafsfrom hence to the Third Branch 
of our Author's Objeftionj If a Revelation 
be expedient, then, as it ought to be granted 
at all Times, and in the fuUeft Manner, io 
iikewiie to every Pcrfon alike. Not to ond 
favourite Nation only, or to a fmall Part oi 
Mankind, the Bulk of them to this Day re-* 
maining in deplorable Ignorance. 

As to the Part which the Jews have in the 
prefent Objedion, I have noted Something 

concerning 
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concerning it before, when I obferv'd, tha^ 
notwithftanding the Law delivered by Mofe$ 
lefpeded the Jews more immediately, yet \t 
was not confined to them alone ; and that pro* 
bably a great Part of the World might re* 
ceive no finall Profit from it. There will be 
none Occafibn that I fhould offer any Thing 
farther on that particular Cafe. The Ob- 
jedion, if there be any thing in it, bears full 
as hard on the Chriftian Revelation, which, 
'tis own*d, hath not yet been received uni* 
verfally ; and perhaps the far greater Part of 
the World are Strangers to it to this very Day^ 
This defer ves to be confider'd, and I Ihall 
make my Reply by the following Steps. 

I . No Objection can be made againfl the 
Chriflian Revelation, from the mere Confi.^ 
deration of its not being received univerfally* 
No Force of Proof, no not Demonflration 
itfelf can prevail with every one. Men may 
ihut their Eyes, and refufe to conflder ; and 
they will be difpos'd to do fo, where irre- 
gular PalBons fhall render the Tnjths to be 
proved unacceptable. A Revelation therefore^ 
however flrong the Evidence of it may be, 
may be rejefted. This cannot be otherwifc, 
fb long as human Freedom remains ; fb long 
as God deals with Men as rational Creatures, 
and does not force Proof upon them, whethci 
they are witling to admit it on no. The Diffi- 
ailty therefore arifing from this Objcdion 
mull reft, not on the imperfed Recep- 
tion, 
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tion, but the imperfcd Promulgation of the 
GolpcU 

. a. Let us obferve, Secondly, That not-*- 
withftanding the Gofpcl hath not yet been 
promulgated univcrfally, yet it fhall one 
Time or other be offcr'd to every one. Some- 
thing of this Nature is intimated to us by our 
Blcfled Lord himfelf, who declared, Jeru-* 
falemjhallbe trodden down of tie Gentiles ^ un^ 
til the Time of the Gentiles be fulfilled. [Luke 
XX!, a4rj And more clearly by St. Paut^ 
J would noty Brethren^that ye /hould b^ ignorant 
of this My fiery y that BUndnefs in fart is hap^ 
fened to Ifrad^ until the Fuln^fs of the Gen^ 
tiles be come in. [Rom. ir. 25.] Upon this 
Foot wc afRrm, that the Gofpel ftiall fomc 
Time or other be univerfally promulgated : 
Aqd, confcquently, no Objedion can be 
drawn from this Circumftance, but what 
arifes from the Novelty of the Revelation 
itfelf ; which, if it be infufficientin the former 
Refped, it muft equally be fo in this. 

3. If the Gofpcl fhall hereafter be promul- 
gated univerfally ; then, as we know not how 
long this World fliali laft, we cannot fay but 
this gradual Promulgation of the Gofpel may 
bear a due Proportion to the Age and Con- 
tinuance of the World, About Seventeen 
Hundred Year* are already pafs'd fince the 
firft Delivery of our Religion; and how 
many Ages more may be required for its full 
Promulgation wc know not. This Extent 
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tof Time looks great in our Accourits of 
Things. But yct^ if the World flipuld con- 
tinue for Millions of Ages, (as no Man can 
prove it Ihall not) Two or Three Thoufand 
Years might be confiderM as Nothing. There 
is an ExprefSon in Scripture, which contains 
^eep Truth in it as well as Beauty. One 
l)ay is with the Lord as a fhoufand Tearr^ 
ma a thoufand Tears as one Day. It is built 
on this, that Qreat and Small are relative 
Terms, and depend on the Proportion which 
one Thing bears to another with which it \t 
compared. The few Years of oiir Infancy 
might be thought a very corifiderable Time^ 
were the ordinary Term of human Life much 
ihorter j whereas, upon the prefent State of 
Things, it appears otherwife. Let the Sea- 
fon of the prefent imperfed Promulgation of 
the Gofpel be confidcr^d as the Infancy of 
the Chriftian State : In that View, fio fuM- 
cient Objcdions can be raised, upon Suppo- 
iitioq that it (hall flouriih for Millions of 
Ages in full Maturity j none, but what may 
equally be urg*d againft the State of Infancy 
in the Confideration of human Life* 

4. Let us confider, Fourthly, that^ at the 
firft Publication of the Goipel, the Preachers 
of it were endued with ievcral miraculous 
Powers^ which ferv'd them as well to fpread 
and propagate this Religion, ,as to prove and 
fupport it. This was iieceflaf y at firft, in 
order to give it a firm Footing, and to gain 

E e ' ' ft fuf- 
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a fufficient Settlement, When this was done, 
as all was efFefted which neceffarily required 
a miraculous Power, fo thefe extraordinary 
Powers ceafed. When abundant Evidence 
had been given of this Religion, and it was 
embraced by a competent Number of Perfons, 
it was left to make its Way by human Means. 
In thefe Circumftances, it is the Bulinels of 
thofc who enjoy this Light, to impart it to 
others. Somewhat to this Purpofe is at- 
tempted daily ; and more would be, if that 
Spirit prevailed with Us, which animated the 
firft Propagators of Chriftianity. Yet, if all 
be not done which might and ought to be fo, 
we alone are to blame ; and the Objedion 
rather lies againft the Corlduft of Men, than 
the Adniiniftrations of Providence. But, 

5. The Circumftances of the World arc 
fuchy that 'tis impoffible to promulgate this 
Religion univerfally but by Length of Time, 
and flow Degrees. The Intercourfe we have 
with many Heathen People is llnall ; theft 
Languages to us unknown ; and, perhaps, 
ib barren, many of them, a$ to want Improve- 
ment for the Conveyance of religious Notions. 
As the Ignorance of Heathens is great, fo 
their Prejudices are great likewife ; and, as 
they are utterly unacquainted with the Credit 
of thofe Hiftories on which the Evidence of 
the Chriftian Faith is built, fo it cannot be 
any eafy Matter to make a Progrefs in this 
Affair. The Converfion of Heathens therefore 

muft 
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muft be the Work of Time. A more free In- 
tercourfe with them muft be opened ; Arts and 
Sciciiccs cultivated ; theii* Languages known 
and improved ; And, as thefc Means are gra- 
dually carry'd on, we may hope for a Succeis 
proportionable. 

Yet, however this be, I conceive, Laftly, 
the Condud of the Supreme Being will be 
lufficiently juftify'd from hence, That God 
will deal with Men in Proportion to the Ad- 
vantages they enjoy. They who are with- 
out this Law ftiail be judg'd without it, and 
they who enjoy this Law fhall be judg'd by 
it. As therefore Men are not made account- 
able to God merely for not having it, fo nei- 
ther can God be accountable for not granting 
it. His Proceedings in this refped are en- 
tirely in his own Power ; And therefore, as 
he may beftow or not beftow a Revelation, 
as he pleafes, fo He is the moft proper Judge 
When and to Whom to grant it. This Con- 
iideration is fufficient of itfelf, unleis our 
Adverfaries will undertake to prove. That 
the grand Scheme of Things, from the Be- 
ginning to the End, is entirely inconfiftent 
with the making any Revelation at all j 
or the making it fo late; or the making it 
gradually ; or the promulgating it imper- 
fedly. For, if the doing all thefc be con- 
fiftent with this great and wife Scheme, then 
a B.evelation, under all the Circumftances 
objeded againft, there may be ;^' and, if the 

£ e 2 Scheme 
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Scheme itfelf fliall require it^ then there 
mnft be. 

The fecond Objeftion agamft the Expe- 
diency of a Revelation, which I proposed to 
examine, was This ; The Revelaton we are. 
fpeaking of, hath not anfwerM thofe Purpofes 
fox which we affirm it to have been expe- 
dient. It occurs, p. 404. " What impartiail 
^ Man, who hath compared the former and 
" prefent Condition of Mankind, can think 
*^ the World much mended fince the Times 
^^ oiT'ihenus ; or, tho' ever lb well vers'd 
^ in Church-Hiftory, can, from the Conduft 
^* of Cbriftians, find that they are arrived to 
** any higher State of Perfeftion than the 
** reft of Mankind, who are fuppos'd to 
** continue in their Degeneracy and Corrup- 
^ tion ? *' And afterwards ; " What in moft 
^^ Places pafles for the Chriftian Religion, 
*^ if not the chiefeft Part of it, has tranf- 
^^ form'd this focial and benign Creature 
•* into one fierce and cruel ; and made him 
^^ aft with fuch Rage and Fury againft thole 
^* who never did, nor defign'd him any 
*^ Injury, as could not have entered into the 
** Ifearts of Men to conceive, even though 
*^ they were in the unavoidable State of 
" Degeneracy and Corruptiob ? '' p. 405. 

Our Author here aflerts, i. In general^ 
That Chriftians are not at all better than 
Heathens. And, a. That they are in fon;ke 
jrclpefts worfc# 

As 
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As to wh?it he afferts under the former 
Head, whether it relate to Heathens before 
the Times oiTtberlus^ or in the prefent Age, 
it might be fufficient to deny, as roundly as 
he affirms 4 and to refer the Thing, without 
more Ado, to any impartial Confiderer. Only 
this ftiouW be remembered. That when wc 
compare the Lives of Chriftians with the Lives 
of Heathens ; by Ghriftian, we ought to under- 
ftand, not thofe who are merely Nominal, 
withoiit having any real Knowledge, or juft 
Apprehenfions of our Religion : And there- 
fore we ought to ftrike out of the Account, 
I. Thofe who have nothing elfe to (hew for 
Cheir Religion but their being baptiz'd. 
And, a. Thofe who have corrupted our 
Religbn in any notorious Degree. So far 
as Men alter Chriftianity, fo far they ceafe 
to be Chriftians ; and confcquently, thofe 
Faults which arifc from Corruptions of this 
Kind, are not chargeable to the Account of 
our Religion. To which I may add farther, 
That in making the Comparifon, we ought 
to confidcr Men as plac'd on an equal Foot 
in every other relped. A wife and learned 
Heathen may carry fcvcral Points farther 
than an illiterate, tho' well-meaning Chriftian, 
To come at the Truth, and to le^rn whether 
any Advantages have arifen from the Chri- 
ftian Inftitution, Let us fee how Men behave 
in the general, under the feveral Perfuafions 
of Hisathenifm and Chriftianity j or, if par.- 

E e ,3 ticular 
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ticular Pcrlbns are to be compar'd, then let 
them he chofcn fairly. 

On thelc Conditions, I may traft the Caufc 
to the Judgment of any impartial Man. hct 
him examine Hiftory, and determine upon 
the Point. This I may do, notwithftanding 
icveral worthy Perlbns have, in a Heat of 
Zeal, and to prefs Chriftians to a greater 
Circumfpedion, fbmetimes exprels'd them- 
(elves incautioufly. Let our Author cite as 
many Paffages of this Kind as he pleafes, I 
fhall yet maintain what I have afferted, as 
knowing from the Nature of Things, that 
the Point which he infills on is impoffible. 

For, let us confider ; Have not Chriftians 
the fame common Realbn with Heathens ? 
or. Does this Gentleman think that Infidels 
are the only Men of Senfe? If this be the 
Cafe, then, as Chriftianity doth not impair 
their Realbn, and as all the moral Conclufions 
of Reafbn are Pans of Chriftianity, and con-.- 
firmM by it. Both are io far as this upon 
the Level. But, when we confider, that 
many Things which are remotely concluded 
by Realbn, are plainly laid down in the 
Scriptures ; that others are there delivered, 
which cannot be concluded by our Realbq 
at all ; and that there are feveral Motives to 
a virtuous Life peculiar to Chriftianity j it 
will appear, that all other Things being 
equal, the Chriftian muft as far exceed the 
Heatheii;^ as Chriftian Light exceeds Heathen 

Pght: 
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Light : And to affirm the contrary, will 
imply the lame as to affirm, that Unequals 
being added to Equals, the Produce will 
be Equal. 

The Gentleman advances farther, and 
affirms, adfyj That Chriftians are in fome 
refpeds worfe than Heathens, But How 
doth he fupport this ? Why, by obferving, 
" That what in moft Places paffes for the 
" Chriftian Religion, if not the chiefeft 
*' Part of it, has transformed the fbcial and 
*^ benign Creature into one fierce and 
" cruel, *' and, in Ihort, made him aft with 
fuch Rage and Fury as could not have 
entered into the Heart of an Heathen. 
But, is this aflerted of pure, and^ genuine 
Chriftianity ? Are there any Precepts of 
Cruelty to be found in the Gofpel ? On the 
contrary ; Are not Matters of Charity car- 
ry 'd fo far by it, that this very Gentleman 
complains of it on that very Account ? How 
then cppies this Imputation to be infinuated 
againft Real Chriftianity, which can only 
belong to Nominal ? His Words arc ; 
^^ What paffes for the Chriftian Religion, &c. 
" makes Men fierce, '* Be it fo ; Chri- 
ftianity doth not effeft this : But Chriftia- 
nity corrupted, or that which is not real 
Chriftianity, may do fb. Pray, What Con- 

clufion can be drawn from hence ? That 

Chriftianity is mifchievous ? No, certainly ; 
unlefs this Gentleman will charge all the 
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Abfurdities df abus'd s^nd diftorted Reafbn 
to the Account of genuine, and well-con^ 
duded Reafbn« 

Still our Gentleman will tell us, Whae 
Good bath re^l Chriftianity done all this 
while, if it could not prevent fuch Cruelties 
as mere uninftruded Rcafon muft condemn j 
if it could not hinder its Profeflbrs from ad- 
ing worfe than Heathens themfelves have 
ever done ? But will this Gentleman fay. 
That no Cruelties were ever pradis'd among 
the Heathens ? Or will he affirm, That 
they were not io generally praftis'd ; or,^ 
not to liicb a Degree ? Surely, he can- 
not be fo much a Stranger to the Ten Perr 
fecutions j in which the Heathen Governors 
rag'd againft their Chriftian Subjeds, who 
bad never done them any Injury, and upon 
po Score whatlbever but their profeffing^ 
a Religion difierent from the eftabliih'd. 
J^o Perftcutions of Chriftians which have 
happened fince pan over^matph thcfe ; And 
therefore it cannot be affirmed, that thofe 
who are caird Chriftians, have in this reaped 
putdone thole who were real Heathens. 

After all, It is too true, arid muft not be 
dcny'd, that moft horrid Cruelties have 
Ibmetimes been pradis'd by Perlbns pro- 
fefting Chriftianity, and perhaps under Pre- 
tence of Zeal for their Religion. But, can it 
be concluded from hence, that Chriftianity 
liath don? nQ Good ? Jf \\ c^npot fully 
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work its proper Effefb upon all Men, muft 
it therefore be entirely fruitleft ? No, cer- 
tainly : All that can be juftly inferred, is* 
This ; Some Perfons may corrupt themfclves 
to fuch a Degree, as- to make their Cure 
defperate : Such may receive little Benefit 
from the Religion they profefs. But let me 
ask, Would thefe Men be lefs degenerate in 
a State of He^thenifin ? Would an ill- 
naturM and cruel Man find none Occafions 
of Mifchief, unle£s the Confiderations of Re- 
ligion (upply'd them ? This cannot be faid : 
Why then muft our Religion be accus'd, for 
not doing that, which cannot be efFefted by 
any Caufe whatlbever, which doth not de- 
flroy Mens Liberty ? 

Upon the Whole, Let the Faults of Chri- 
ftians be aggravated as much as this Gentle- 
man pleafes ; yet ftill I am perfwaded^ where 
Chriftianity hath any tolerable Footing, Men 
will be found not only to think more juftly, 
but to aft more virtuoufly, than an equal 
Number of Men have been found to do in 
the Hetthen World. His Accufations are 
founded on a Falfity in Faft ; and confe- 
quently, cannot affcd the Caule of Chri^ 
^ianity at alL 
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CHAP. IX. 

Whether there he fufficient Evidence of 
the Reality of a Revelation^ and 
efpecialJy of the Cbrifiian, 

? SHALL introduce what may 
be proper to be oiFet'd on this 
S C^eftion, with obferving, That 
y if the fevcral Points already in- 
filled on are made good ; and 
efpecially, if, confidering the Condition of 
Human Nature, an extraordinary Revelatioa 
of the Divine Will be expedient ; then one 
or other of the following ConcliiGons may 
be drawn; Either, i. That fuch a Revela- 
tion hath already been granted us in Fad : 
Or elfc, 1. If Nothing of this Kind hath 
been granted hitherto, yet we may reafon- 
ably hope and cxped it in fbmc fiiturc 
Time. 

I do by no means determine abfblutely for 
the former ; nor argue, that becaufe a Re- 
velation may have been highly ufeful and 
defirable, 
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dcfirablc, therefore the Reality of a paft Re- 
relation may certainly be concluded. I am 
fenfiblc this' would run me on Difficulties, 
and oblige me to maintain the abfolute Ne- 
ceility of a Revelation on God's Part. On 
this SuppoGtion it will be impoffible to avoid 
the Confequence which our Author alledges, 
that a Revelation muft be univerfah 

I contend therefore, from the Confidera- 
tion before us, for no more than This ; That 
probably a Divine Revelation either hath 
been already, or will be, hereafter granted 
us : And therefore, as this is, in a realbn- 
ablc Account of Things, probable, it be- 
comes every Man to examine the Pretence 
to it impartially. Were the Thing in itfelf 
impoffible ; or, tho' not ablblutcly impoC 
fibie, yet highly improbable ; it might he 
thought there would be hone Occafion to 
examine fuch Pretences at all : Then every 
Thing of this Kind might be rejcfted at 
once, as offering a manifeft AiFront to our 
Reafon. But fince the Cafe is otherwife ; 
Since Probability lies on the other Side of 
the Queftion ; To be entirely carelefs, is 
inexcufable : For it expreffes a Contempt of 
that Beingj whofe Will we are concerned as 
well to learn, as to obey. 

Over and above what hath been juft now 
obferv'd, I might go on, and al ledge ibmc 
prefumptive Proofs, that God hath not left 
|ylen cntireljr P fjiemfclves ^ that he hath 

given 
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grven them ibme Prefcriptions in an extra^ 
ordinairy Way ; or, in other Words, that 
fome Divine Revelation hath been granted 
Men already : Whieh if it ihall appear to 
be extremely probable, then the Way will 
be clear'd to thofe Arguments by which wc 
iupport our Religion ; For, if a Revelation 
be allow'd in lome Inftanccs, What Preju- 
dices can arife againft granting it in others ? 

It will be needleis to alledge every Thing 
which might be pertinently offered to this 
Purpofe. However, not to let this Matter 
pais entirely, I ihall take the Liberty to 
demand. How we can account for the Origine 
of Sacrifices ? Of thefe there have indeed 
been different Sorts, and attended with dif- 
ferent Ceremonies, agreeable to the Humour 
of the feveral Perfons who have offered them. 
Yet it is remarkable, that 'till Jefus Chrifi 
appeared, ( who, in our Account of Things, 
anfwer'd the Intent of all Sacrifices by the 
Sacrifice of himfelf), I fay, 'till this Time, 
fcarce any Place or Age can be affign'd, in 
which fbme Sacrifices, of one Kind or other, 
have not been offered. 

But Whence, I defire to know, could this 
arife ? Was it from the Nature and Reafbn 
of the Thing ? This will not hft afiirm'd 
by the Gentleman I am contending with^ 
who would reprefent the Pradice as ridi^ 
eulous. Here indeed I muft differ from him 
widely ; For I cannot fee that there is auy 

Abfurdity 
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Abfurdity in the Matter ; any Thing con-« 
trary to the Principles of Realbn. But ftill. 
Would mere Realbn have led Men to it ? 
Would it have taught them that This was 
the only, or the beft Method of Propitiating 
the Deity ; and confcquently, that the 
making thefe Offerings was a neceffary and 
indifpenfible Duty ? If not,, then How 
came it pais that this Inftitution Ihould pre- 
vail univerfally ? 

We fliall be told perhaps, It was the 
Invention of Priefts, who made great Advan-* 
tages to themfelves from Sacrifices. Yet 
ftill the Difficulty will return, How came it 
to pafs that all Priefts, in almoft all Part^ 
and Ages of the World, have entered into 
this Method ? Could Nothing elle be in- 
. vented of as gainful a Nature ? Or was this 
Method more plain and obvious than any 
other ? 

Let us turn the Matter which Way we 
pleafe, it will be jfcarce poffible to Iblve the 
Difficulty but by fuppofing, that this Pradicc 
arofc originally from fome Divine Appoint- 
.ment. This will clear up all at once. In this 
Cafe, what was made known by Revelation 
to the firft Man, would be pradis'd by him 
with Care : His Children would be taught to 
worlhip God this Way ; The Pradice, thus 
taught,! would be retained for Subftance, 
into whatever diftant Parts of the World 
they (hould remove : And, tho' in Trad of 

Time 
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Time great Coritptions might happen, arid 
many Variations be made from the original 
Inftitntion, yet the more general Parts of the 
Inflitution might remain : Sacrifices might 
be oflfer'd every-where, and be reckoned, 
( as in Faft tl?cy have been ) , one of the 
principal Parts of Worfhip. I cannot forbear 
atledging this as a prefumptivc Evidence of 
a Revelation ; becaufe the Univcrfality of 
Sacrifices is much better accounted for this 
Way, than by referring the Matter to the 
Didates of Reafbn, or the Artifice of Priejfts. 

Some Revelation then probably hath been : 
But tThe Argument now produced concludes 
for no other than a Revelation as to one 
particular Inftance : This indeed falls vaftly 
ihort of the Point I am contending for ; and 
therefore muft be only confider*d as Prepa- 
ratory to my main Defign. 

The great Queftion which I have all along 
had in View, and which is here to be con- 
fider'd diftinftly, is, Whether the Religion 
we embrace be really founded on a Divine 
Revelation : Whether Jefus Chriji were a 
Perlbn lent from God, or not :^ and confe- 
quently, Whether the Scheme of Doftrincs 
and Precepts delivered by him ought to be 
receive on the Foot of a a Divine Autho- 
rity. 

To determine This, Writers have fre- 
quently taken the following Method, viz. 
To confider, i. The Internal Evidence of 

the 
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the ReHgion. And, 2. The External Proof 
by which it is confirm'd. 

As to the former Head, I conceive, the 
Terms in which it is exprefs'd are not quitd 
fb proper ; and that for this Realbn, bccaufe, 
ftriftly fpeakiiig, there can be no internal 
'Evidence of a Revelation at all. For, I 
would defire to know, What can be con- 
cluded from the Nature of any Doftrines or 
Precepts delivered ? Why, This only. That 
they are Either true or falle ; and if true, 
that it muft be the Will of God they ftiould 
be received as fuch. Be it lb ; yet doth it 
follow from hence, they muft therefore be 
re veal'd ? No, certainly : Several of the 
fame Points which are inculcated in the 
'Golpels, are contained likewife in the Wri- 
tings of the Philofophers, The internal Evi- 
dence of their Truth muft be the fame in 
both : But were they equally reveaPd to 
both Kinds of Writers ? No ; The one 
leam'd them from Divine Revelation ; the 
other from Principles of human Reafbn : 
The One prodoce full Proof a Divine Com- 
miffion ; the Other alledge nothing of that 
Kind at all. Upon this I muft affirm, that 
external Proof is the only direft Evidence 
of a Revelation ; and that all Conclufions 
drawn from the Nature of the fcveral Doc- 
trines or Precepts amount to nothing more 
than a Condition, or Cauja Jfne qua mn^ as 

being 
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a$ being that without which no externai 
Evidence fhould be admitted. 

To proceed ; There is nothing in the! 
Chriftian Scheme which makes it abfoluteiy 
impoilible to be true ; It contains nothing 
inconfifient with itfelfi or contradidory to 
any fare Principle of Reafbn. If it 6xdy nti 
external Evidence would be fufficient* What 
is falfe in itielf, cannot be prov'd true by 
any Arguments whatibever : And there^e^ 
were any Things of this Kind produced, wc 
fliould be forc'd to maintain, Either that the 
Points allcdg'd were Corraptions of ChrifUa*'!- 

nity ; or, if this might not be fuppos'd^ 

That the Religion itfelf was an Impofture. 
For, no Man can have greater Evidence 
that any Miracles have been ever wrought, 
than he hath already, that a Religion which 
contains Contradidions itiuft be falfe. 

But Nothing of this Kind can be chared 
on our Religion. It propoies to us the nobleft 
End, and the moil fuitable Means. Its Doc- 
trines have all of them an Influence upon our 
Pradice. And the Precepts which it deli- 
vers, are either founded on the Natures of 
Things J or, if fbme few of them are pofi- 
tive, they are far from being uleleft. Thofi 
Points which are proveable from Principles 
of Natural Light, can create no Difficulty ; 
and Others, concerning which Nothing can: 
be determined from thence, may (for any 
Thbg^Ave know) be true. To which may 

be 



be added, That as the fcveral Particulars of 
our Religion, fcparately taken, are unexcep- 
tionable, £b there is fuch an Harmony and 
Correfpondency of its Parts, as makes the 
whole Scheme beautiful. 

If then the Matter of our Religion be 
fuch, as makes it capable of external Proofs 
we are concerned to Enquire What Proof of 
that Kind it has. Now the Evidence to be 
produced is that of Miracles ; Frorii which 
I do by no means exclude Prophecies, which 
inay be confiderM as one Sort of Miracles i 
They exceed any Powers of human Nature j 
and have Juft the £ame Force ici Proof a^ 
iother Miracles have,^/;8;. as being fuper- 
natural Atteftations of a Divine Gommiffion* 
This therefore being the Foundation ori 
which 1 build j it will be proper that 1 ftipuld 
enquire, 

1. Whether any Miracles have been really 
wrought in Favour of our Religion. And^ 

2. What Force there is in the Argument 
deduc'd from thetiee. 

Before. I proceed to the particular Dil^ 
cuflion of the fitft Queftion, I muft clear 
the Way, by teriloving fuch Prejudices as 
may be fappos'd to lie againft this Kind 
of Proof. The Qetitleihan I am contend-* 
ing with laughs at Miracles, and would 
repteient every Thing of that Nature as 
fidiculous. To this Purpofe, he tells us^ 
" It was a ptovcrbial Saying among the 

Ff '' Philo* 
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^* fophcrs of Greeccj ®avfjut1(z /jm^^j Mi- 
*^ raclcs for Fools, and Reafbns tor Wife 
*^ Men, The B(Mtians were remarkable for 
<* their Stupidity, and the Number of their 
^^ Oracles : And if you look no farther than 
<* the Chriftian World, you will find that 
** Ignorance, and the Belief of daily Mi- 
^' racks, go hand in hand ; and that there 
" is nothing too abfurd for the Peoples 
« Belief." p. i5>a. 

The Gentleman hath here cxprcfs'd a great 
Contempt of Miracles : Miracles ( fays he ) 
for Fools. Which Words, tho' cited from 
fome of the Greek Phildibphers, he makes 
his own by the Application. And if we 
demand what Reafon he aOedges for this 
Proceeding, the Anfwer is. Weak Men are 
frequently impos'd on, and apt to take thofe 
Things for Miracles, which are only Cheats. 
But, what then ? Muft this pais for a Reafon ; 
and can there be no real Miracles, becauie 
fome Men will be apt to credit feign'd ones ? 
No, certainly j and therefore, if the Getitlc'*- 
man be reaQy in earneft, he muft build on 
one or other of thefe Principles j Either, 
I. That Miracles are abiblutely and in 
themfelves impojfEble ; or elfe, a. That there 
can be no fufficient Cauie or Reafon for 
working them. 

Miracles are fupernatural EfTeds ; /. e. 
fuch as being above the natural Powers of 
any vifible Agents, or evidently not pro* 

duc'd 
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duc'd by them, arc contrary to the general 
Laws of God's ading upon Matter, or at 
leaft cannot be accounted for by any Com- 
pofition or Refult of thofe Laws. The 
Queftion therefore at prefent, is This ; Whe- 
ther Effefts of this Kind are ablblutely im- 
poffible. If they are lb, they muft imply a 
Contradidion ; and it concerns our Adver- 
faries to ftiew Where the Contradidion lies. 
Is there any Inconfiftency in affirming, that 
Efieds above the Powers of vifiblc Agents 
may yet be performed by invifiblc ; or, that 
Efieds may be produced without any vifible 
Means at all ; or, that the general Laws 
of Nature may be fufpended or controul'd ; 
or laftly, that Things may be done which 
cannot be accounted for by any Compofition ^ 
or Refiilt of thole Laws ? Can any one 
prove that there are no invifible Beings ? or, 
if there be, that they enjoy no Powers be- 
yond human ? or, that they cannot exert 
thefe Powers in the Affairs of the World ? 
If any of thefe Pofitions could be prov'd, we 
muft then yield our Point : But if the con- 
trary may be true, then Miracles may be 
wrought ; and of the Poflibility of this we 
have as clear an Idea, as we have of any 
ordinary Efifeft whatlbever. 

Miracles, I have faid, are fuch EffcAs, 
as are either contrary to the general Laws 
of God's afting upon Matter, or cannot 
refult from them. If this Accouqt be true, 

ffi the^ 
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the Poffibility of Miracles muft be apparent : 
For, f f the Laws of Nature arc none other 
than the general Method of God's ailing up- 
on Matter y which Method is not in itfelf^ and 
aWblutely neoeflary ; then 'tis certain God 
may either fufpend his Adion entirely, or 
aft, upon particular Emergencies, in whatever 
different Manner he plcaies. Upon this View, 
it is clear, that the working of Miracles 
may not require in the Supreme Being the 
Exertion of any greater Power than what is 
neceilkry in ordinary Operations j and con- 
fequcntly, we may conclude the Poffibility 
of iuperaatural Effefts, from the Certainty of 
natural. 

To this may be added. That forafmuch 
as Miracles do not neceffarily imply infinite 
Power ; and we know not what Degrees of 
Power God may have beftow'd on feveral 
created Beings, we cannot affirm that the 
working of Miracles is impoffible even to 
them. Only we muft remember, that what- 
ever Privileges they enjoy in this refpeft, 
they arc ftiH fubjeft to The Supreme Being, 
and limited in the EKcrcife of them by his 
Will.. From whence it follows, that no 
Confufions will arife from hence : The Ad- 
miniftration of Things may ft'ill be God's ; 
and the Force of Miracles the fame, as tho' 
they were produced by an immediate Divine 
Power, 
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If therefore Miracles are not abi?>liit^ly 
impoflible, we are concernM to Enquire far-- 
tbcr, Whether any fufficient Rea^n can be 
affign'd for working them. This is the 
more neceffary to be done, becanlc I ara' 
apprehenfiye our Adverfaries build more on 
this Head than the former. They muft fup- 
pofe that Miracles arc Either prejudicial, or 
ufel els J and therefore, inconfiftent with 
Goodnefs in the one Caie, and with Wifdom 
in the other. 

It cannot be aflerted that Miracles arc 
prejudicial^ without maintaining that fuch 
Effeds are mifcbievous in themlelves or Con- 
lequences. The former we deny 5 becaufe, 
if Good may be produced in an ordinary 
Way, it may certainly be as well produced 

in an extraordinary ; and the latter, be- 

caule, however true it be in fome Cafes, that 
a prefent Advantage may be overballanc'd by 
future ill Confequences, yet this is not abfo-- 
lutely and univcr(ally neceffary. Tho* uporv 
the Whole, the prefent Scheme of Things 
is bcfty and any new Laws might be le& 
ufeful that! thofe which obtain already ; yet 
it cannot be affirm'd, that tp fufpend or 
counter-a£t theft Laws in any particular In- 
ftances, muft be mifchievous. To do thi$, 
may pofliWy be of fingular Ufe on fbme 
Occafions ; and it hath been prefum'd, iba« 
certain Irregularities whi<?h arife from iht 
prefent Conftitution, (no doubt^^ the wifeft 

Ff J upon 
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upon the whole) may be correded by occa-* 
llonal Interpofitions. 

The Natural Good of the World is, I con- 
ceive, iccure from any Prejudice on Account 
of Miracles : Let us fee therefore, whether 
any Moral Advantages may be deriv'd from 
them. If there may, then Miracles may be 
ufcful ; then Reafons may be affign'd for work- 
king them ; and confequently. To explode 
them univerfally, and to make them the Sub- 
jed of Ridicule, (as this Gentleman has done) 
is, to fay the leaft, rafh and unwarrantable. 

Common Appearances, and the ordinary 
Courfe of Things, according to the prefenc 
Conftitution, are a ftrong Argument for a 
Providence ; becaufe, without this Suppofi- 
tion, we fhall be unable to account for thofe 
Things which we fee daily. This, to a 
Thoughtful and Wife Man, may be fuffici- 
cnt; and, confequently, extraordinary Ad- 
monitions unneceifary. But the Generality 
of the World are Icfs aflfcdcd by them. 
They arc not apt to refled and confider, or 
to give any Attention to Matters familiar. 
Yet, when any Thing very unufual happens, 
the Surprize which it occasions engages them. 
Things out of the Way, and which cannot 
be performed by Men, will be alcrib'd toGod« 
Thofe who overlooked his Power in the com* 
mon Adminiftrations of Providence^ will ac- 
knowledge it here ; and, from hence be-* 
come more deeply fenfible of their Depen-r 
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dance on him, and Obligations to him. 
Still Miracles will carry a greater Weight, if 
they fliall prove either the Rewards of Vir- 
tue, or the Punifliments of Vice ; if they 
fiiall bring any extraordinary Advantages to 
the Good, or unufual Calamities on the 
Wicked. This will alarm them to the Pur- 
pofc, an4 go much farther towards the Sup- 
port of Virtue than any Methods merely 
human can do. I do not, by any Means, 
affirm how far Miracles have been wrought 
in Fad, for the End now alledg'd ' by me j 
tho' perhaps more frequently than every one 
is willing to allow. It is enough to affert, 
that the Cafe is in itfblf poffible ; For, if it 
be, then Miracles are not abiblutely ridicu*- 
lous. 

However, the principal Thing I am con- 
cerned to note is This; Miracles may be pro^ 
per to confirm the Authority of that Perfon 
who is commiffion'd to declare God's Will. 
That 'tis poffible for the Supreme Being to 
reveal himfelf immediately^ ihall be here 
affiim'd, becauie it hath been already ihewn 
elfc where; and, that the Knowledge attain- 
able by this Means may be fcrviceable, as well 
to Mankind in general,as to any one fiogle Fer- 
fon,will be readilyadmitted,and needs noProof. 
Upon this Foot I demand, whether it be ne- 
ceffary that this Revelation be immediately 
made to every one ? This cannot be affirmed, 
if the Knowledge of it may be communicated 

F f 4 to 
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to others^ and fufficient Evidence of a Diviiio 
Commiffion given. For, no one Kind of 
Means can be affirm-d to be neceffary, where 
the End may be obtained by fbme other 
Means. Well then ; Immediate Reyelatioo 
is poflible ; This Revelation made to One 
may be defign'd for the Benefit of Others ; 
The Matter of it may be communicated ; and 
fufficient Evidence of a Divine Commilfioo 
given : But how ihalt it be given ? Certainly 
by fome fupernatural Operations^ /• e. by 
Miracles of one Kind or other ; For No- 
thing can be Proof of a Divine Commiffion 
but Divine Credentials, If therefore Miracles 
are proper for this End ; and the End itiHf 
be entirely worthy of God ; it remains, that 
there may be a rcafbnable Caufe of working 
them; and that they may, (notwithftanding 
this Gentleman's Greek Proverb) be applied 
as convincing Arguments to wife Men. 

I fhall now pais on to the great Queftion 
before proposM, vtz^ Whether any Miracles 
have been really wrought in Favour of our 
Religion ; And this will farther rcfolve iticlf 
into Two other Queflions ; i. Whether the 
Hiftories from whence we draw our Fads arc 
credible ; And %. Whether the Fads there 
recorded are Miraculous. 

The Hiftories I have now in View are, 
The Accounts given us of the Life and Adions 
oijejuj Chriji contained in the FounGoCpehy 
and of the Conduct of The Appftles^delivpr'd 

in 
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in the j0s. In rcfarcncc to which, ic will 
not be difputcd by our AdTcrfaries^ Whether 
there was ever fuch aPeribti m fejus Chrift^^ 
- — Whether He did not ckkn the Title of 

Aieffias ; Whether He did not, under 

that Charader, gire out Laws, and bftitiice 
^ Religion ; Whether He did not ga- 
ther a ccMifiderable Number of Followers, 
from whom He chofc fbme, who were prin- 
cipally employed by him to prop^te bisRe- 
ligion. Thcfe Points I fliali lay down as^ in- 
difputable : So that if the Accounts given us 
concerning the Lives and Adtons of Chrtfk 
and his Apoftles fhould be thought qttefti<- 
onable for ifome particular Reafbns, yet the 
gene]»:t Foundation of them is abfblutely un- 
qoiieftionable. To this may be added,. Thai 
the Hiftories before us ar^ not the Forgeries 
of later Ages, but of great Antiquity, and as 
old as we Cbrifiians pretend they are, may 
be prov'd in every Way wfakh b allowed to 
eftablifh the Antiquity of any other Books. 
They have approved themfelves, in this rc- 
ipe£l?, to alt critical Enquirers: And thc3?eiibre, 
if our Adverfarics will, notwithftanding thb,^ 
qucftion the Point, They flaould tell us When^ 
and by whom thefc Books, were forg'd ; ot, 
at kaft, produce jfome Arguments, from the 
Nature and Texture of the BDoksvthcmfelves^ 
to prove the Forgery. Nothing of this Kind 
hath yet been done by tbem^ as I am per- 
^ad^d Nothing can be done by them« 

We 
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Wc Ihould obftrvc, in the next Place, That 
the Peribns who wrote thefc Hiftories were 
fufficiently qualified for the Undertaking; I 
mean, That they had all the Advantages 
which any Hiftorians ever had, of knowing 
whether the Matters they related had any 
fufficient Foundation in Faft. For, they 
wrote Accounts of what is faid to have hap* 
pen'd in their own Times ; They were Na- 
tives o^ and refided in the very Country 
where the Aflfairs they relate were tranfafted. 
Andyinmany Particulars, they affirm what they 
were themfelves Witneffes to. In fuch Cir- 
cumftances as theie, they muft either be fully 
aflur'd concerning what they wrote, or have 
been guilty of fuch Negligence as cannot be 
imputed to a ferious and conlidering Man. 
So far as this goes, few Writers have ever 
equal'd them, and None exceeded them. 

But, our Adverfaries will tell us, The 
Queftion doth not reft here. They will ad- 
mit perhaps, fome of them at leaft, chat they 
knew what they were about; and infift, that 
they were crafty Impoftors, who defign'd to 
iupport a falfe Reli^on by falle Relations. 
This bears hard on their moral Charader, and 
we are concerned to examine it. 

But, is there any Evidence for this ? Hath 
It been prov'd, that thefe Writers were in- 
famous Peribns, and fuch as could not be 
credited in common AjSairs> Nothing of this 
appears ; Nothing to the Difadvantage of 

an^ 
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any of the Apoftlcs but what they themfelvcs 
have confefsM ingcnuoufly. Methinks This 
ftiould be allow'd fome Weight, that, ia 
writing thefe Accounts, they did not fo much 
as conceal their own Infirmities. . 

Yet our Advcrfaries pretend to take Ad- 
vantage from hence. The Gentleman I am 
contending with demands, *^ Do we not find 
" one of the Apoftles, tho' with the reft he 
*^ had the Power of doing Miracles, even to 
^^ the raifing of the Dead, betraying his 
*' Mafter for the paltry Sum of Thirty Pieces 
^^ of Silver ? and the other Apoftles not only 
" fled and defcrtcd him, but the chief of 
^^ them forfwore him as often as he was ask'd 
" about being one of his Followers : And 
^' He, as well as BarmbaSy was afterwards 
" guilty of a mean Piece of Diffimulation ; 
^* And ^aul and Barnabas had fuch a Iharp 
^' Contention, tho' about a very indifferent 
" Master, as to caufe a Separation. And 
^ even St. Paul fays, Tloe Good that Iwotild^ 
" I do not \ butthe Evil which I would net y that 
" / do. But t/ee another Law in wy Mei^ers 
<^ warring again fl the Law of my Mind^ and 
** bringing me into Captivity to the Law of 
*^ Sin which is in my Members. Do not thelc 
^^ Inftances,' tho' many more might bf added, 

" plainly fliew that inlpir'd Pcrfons arc 

^* fubjed to the fame Paffions, even to DiC- 
^^ fembling and Lying, as other Men? '' 
p* 14^* This is alledg'd to difcredit the firft 
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propagators of our Religion, who (as he in- 
fifts) ought CO have been both infallible and 
impeccable, [Sec p. 143. 

Upon this Paffage I muft obfcrve, that it 
doth not dircftly affcft the Point I am upon. 
I am here concerned to juftify the Charader 
of the Gofpel HiftoTians, and to ffi^w that 
they were Perfons who related Matters fairly, 
according to what they either kntiw or be- 
lieved. Suppofing therefore, they had re- 
corded much greater Faults in the Conduit of 
thofe Perfons they wrote of, What, I defire, 
could be concluded from thence ? That the 
Hiftorians dcferv'd no Credit ? I fhould be 
tempted to think the contrary, from the Free- 
dom they us'd in the Inftances before us. 
It is reckoned in all other Writers a Sign of 
Impartiality, that they record as well the 
Errors as Virtues of their Friends. 

'However,, thus much I fhall acknowledge 
readily, that, as the Credibility of our Reve- 
lation depends on the . Evidence of thofe 
Fa^s by which it is fupported, fo 'tis neceffa- 
ry, 5ot only that the Hiftorians muft have 
been faithful^ but the Witnefles they cite 
credible ; and therefore, if they have really 
jgiv^n fuch Accounts of thefe Witnefles as 
fliali overthrow their Evidence, the Caufe of 
our Religion muft lufFer by the very Credit 
we allow to thdfe Hiftorians. This makes ic 
neceflary that we examine cafefnlly the Cha- 
rader^ of thefe WittiefleSt 

And 
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And here I can by no means agree with 
this Gentleman, that the firft Propagators of 
our Religion ought to have been infallible 
and impeccable. If we confider them only 
as Witneffes to Fad, (as that is the proper 
Confideration at prefent) we may put them on 
the fame Foot as any other Witneffes; in 
whom we do not require an abfolute Infal*^ 
libility, to gain them Credit. It is fufficient, 
if, all Gircumftances laid together, we may 
fairly conclude they were not deceived in 
Fad : And, if this be not allow'd, then fare- 
well to all human Teftimony whatfbever. 
Nor is it any more neccffary they fhould 
be impeccable. The Queftion arifing on this 
Occafion muft be, not Whether the Witneflcs 
produced were abfolutely incapable of de- 
ceiving ; (This cannot be prov'd d^monftrably 
of any mere Man) but whether they were 
Perfons of a general good Charader ; and 
Whether there be fufficient Appearances of 
Fairness in what they teftify. Let us fee 
therefore. Whether, from the Inftances pro- 
,duc'd by this Author, any Thing can be con- 
cluded which will deftroy the general Credit 
of thefe Witneffes. 

The Inftance of Judas^ who betray'4 his 
Mafter, is of no Confequcnce here : For, tho' 
He, with the reft of the Apoftles, was en- 
du'd with a Power of working Miracles, yet 
it does not appear he was infpir'd, as this 
Gentleman is pleas'd to intimate : He was 

indeed 
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indeed chofcn originally, as the reft were, 
to bear Wimeft to Cbr0 ; But he forfeited 
this Honour by his Perfidy : And it will be 
Time enough for our Adverlarics to alledge 
his Mifcarriages, when they find we buUd 
any Thing on his Evidence. 

The other Perfbns here accufed are, The 
Dilciples, who deferted our Saviour in his 
Extremities; St. Petery who dcny'd him; 
Barnabas, who is charged with Diffimutation 
in one Inftance, and with C6ntention in an- 
other ; and, laftly, St. ^auly who is repre- 
Icnted as drawing his own Charader in a very 
diladvantageous Manner. 

It is affirm'd by St. MattheWy that the 
IHfciples forfook their Lordy and fied. But 
doth this prove them to have been profligate 
and infamous Perfons ? Is there any more in 
the Cafe than This ; that, upon a very try- 
ing Occafion, they were over-born by the 
Scnle of Fear, as moft other Perfons would 
probably have been in the fame Circum- 
fiances ? Yet afterwards, when they recovered 
themfelves, and had received the laft Aflur- 
ances of Chrift^s Mejfiahjhtp by his Refur- 
xedion from the Dead, thefe (ame Perfons be- 
haved themfelves with the greateft Refolu- 
tion imaginable. Methinks This fliould be 
allow'd to be a ftronger Argument in their 
Favour, than the having once betrayed a 
Fear can be againfl: them. 

As 
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As little Strefs can be laid on the Con- 
dud of St. Pettr and Barnabas in the Inftance 
which this Gentleman calls a Piece of mean 
Diffimulation. The Cafe in fliort was This ; 
The Apoftle had conversed freely with the 
Gentiles ; But when certain came from ^ameSj 
he wlthdreWy and feparated him/elf j jearing 
them which were of the Circumctfion^ [Gal. 
ii. 12.] He was confcious of his Chriftian 
Liberty, and had on former Occafions ihewn 
it ; But, being apprehenfive of giving the 
Jews Offence, he chofe rather to throw up 
his Liberty than to ufe it. This might hare 
been attended with diladvantageous Conse- 
quences ; However, fince there appears no 
Diftioncfty in the Cafe, the Apoftle, whoiS* 
Condud was juftifiable in the general, may 
iurely claim fome Excufe. 

St. Barnabas ftands on much the fame Foot 
with St. ^eter^ as to the foregoing Objeftion : 
But it feems there is another Charge brought 
againft him, in which St. Paul likewiie hath 
a Share. It relates to a Difference between 
thefe Two Perfbns, where the Contention was 
Jo Jharp that they parted. But, hath the 
Gentleman never heard of a Mifunderftand«» 
ing between great and good Men ? or, doth 
he think they muft immediately forfeit 
their Charafter on fuch Occafions ? And what, 
after all, was the Matter of this Difference ? 
Why This ; The One infifted to take Mark 
with them, which the Other tefus'd abfb- 

lutely. 
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4R>iuCely. The Thing itfelf was Matter of 
Di&retion : Aixiut which tho' they happened 
to differ, yet it doth oot appear that the 
GoDtention was criminaL Let the Gentletnan 
make the moft of this, and fee whether it 
will aifed the moral Charader either of ^aut 
or Barnabas. 

The great Charge on St. Peter bears hard- 
er: He was forewarned of his Danger, xt^ 
peated his Denial, and confirmed it with 
Oaths. The Crime itfelf miift not be ex- 
cused. Buty ihall One great Fault, commit- 
ted under the Influence of flrong Tempta- 
tions, render a Man infamous for ever ? Can 
Nothing be done to repair the Mifcarriage^ 
«k1 to recover the goodOpinion of the World ? 
If Something may, then let us remember 
that this unhappy Perfon rccolleded hiralelf 
immediately 9 ^ — lamented his Crime bitterly ^ 
labmir'd afterwards with lingular Z>eal in 
propagating tht <Soipci ) and at length laid 
down his Life for it. What liirer Signs of 
Repentance can be given than thefe ? 
• As to what the Gentleman affirms St. Paul 
declares, Rom vii. 1^. by which he would in- 
timate that the Apoftle is there drawing his 
own Charader, I muft obferve, that this is 
fuch a monftrous Mifreprefentation of the 
Apoftle as can admit of no Excufe whatibeven 
Doth not St. Paul^ in fcveral other Parts of 
his Writings, infift on the Stridnefs of hfs 
paft Life, and call upon the Jews as Wit«« 

neifes 
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neiTes of what he affirih'd ? How then is k 
credible, that this fame Peribn ihould after- 
wards draw his own Charafter in a Manner 
ib difadvantageous ? But the Gentleman will 
demand, Are not thefc St. Paut% own Words^ 
^e Good that I wotddy I do not \ but the Evil 

which I would noty that I do. / fee ano^ 

ther Lam in wy Members warring againfi th^ 
Law of my Mind^ and bringing me into Cap-* 
tivity to the Law of Sin^ which is in my 
Members ? They are fo ; Bijt the Words are 
clearly accounted for by JDn Sam. Clarky in hb 
£ighch Volume of Sermons, p« i88. ^^ This 
^^ whole Seventh Chapter to the Romans is 
^^ plainly intended td a Ferfbn, in his Pro- 
^^ feffion not yet Chriftian, and in his Life 
^^ vicious : Which, tho' poffibly it might 
<^ be equally the Cafe either of a Jew or a 
^^ Heathen ; . yet, becaufe the Apoftle is here 
^^ more particularly direding tus Di^ourfe 
** to thofe of his own Nation, the yeivs^ fot 
^ this Reafon, I fuppoie, it is, that, accord- 
<^ ing to hisufual Method of giving them 
<< as little Offence as polfible, he intro- 
^^ duces his Diicourfe in the firft Ferlbn, v. j* 
^* M^hen we (We unconverted Jews) were 

" in the Flefh^ the Amotions of Sin did 

*« work in our Members. " 

Hitherto Nothing hath appeared to difcre- 
dit either the Witnefles or the Hiftorians of 
thcfe Fads. Yet this is not all we have to 
fay for them ; There arc fcvcral other Cir- 

G g cumftanccs 
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cumflaabe» of < fingotas AdranUge in their 

Favour. 

Wi niuft obferre tlwa, that as Men, they 

w«regoyem'd by the common Pxmciples of 
human Nature; and confcqueotly, were 
under the fiune Influtocea of Hopo and Fear, 
as other Men ate. .Can it then he fuj^^jos'd, 
riiey would other contrive or concur in fuch 
an Impofture, without any apparent Advan* 
tage ) Could they hope to better tbdr Con-» 
eitioa thia Way, wbilil aU Power was in the 
HaAdsof their Adwerfliies, and wbicii they 
knew would bq employ'd againft them in full 
Higeur? Were they taught by their Maflcr 
to e'ntefrtain any temporal £xpeftati9ns ? On 
tile contrary, Did he jaot tell them plainly, 
if^^ey would foikm hinty they mu/l fahe up 
ti>e> Crofi ; — ' 'that in this ftarid they mufi 
Mfe^ tribulation ; <»W that the ^tm mas 
eofMngy whett whofoever kilkd them Jbould 
$hhk kt did God Serviea d Mad iitot their 
Mafter himfelf been murthered ? and could 
They etpcd better Treatment, i whiiit they 
reproached the '^vws with Injuftice and Cru- 
elty in killing him ? Nay, were they not 
in Fa£fc perfecuted from City to City \ and 
were not ]V4atters canied againft them to fuch 
Extremities, that but one fingle. Pcrfbn of 
all the Apoflles efcap'd a violent Death ? 
But, Whence ^d all this Hatred and Per- 
fecution arifc ? Why, from hence, That they 
endcavonir'd to fupport a new Religion by 

the 



the Fafts they affirm'd, Gould they^have 
been JircvaflM with to d^t^A tte Cheat, Ot 
to hare tinfaid what they had J)iieach'3, 6t 
to have been filcnt on ihat Head, thtf 
might havfc obtain^ any Advantages they 
cowld dcfirc. But had this any EflfeA bti 
them ? No 1 They ftill' went on coura^- 
(tyaiiy, and rtjvyced that tf^ey werb echmfed 
worthy to/a0r fir Chri^^-s jike. Upoft ^thi^^ 
without aHedging iiunVbdrlels olh^r Cdn- 
fiderations to the fattie -l^rpole, V ikk)^ 
affirm, That ^fao Wtiters ih • any Age^ fear* 
ever girwi cjqiial Proofs of Siactrity; ' • 

There is Biit' One Way tof evading thii 
Evi<icn4e, w^. by affir ihiti^j r Aat theft Wri- 
ters were Enthufiafts, i ^ JVtad-men-^^ -Attd, 
as fnch, capable <£ bdietteg any 'filing 
which favoured the gttitPbint thejr-w^ffe 
pfiefi'd witJh. Thiis may bfe affirmed : But 
is there any fufficiitnt Ground to afcrhi it ? 
Did thefe Perfon^ betray any Tfeing of thfe 
Kind in th€ir ordinirf Ltfe. and Ch^taAer? 
Did Ihey^ not fuppd«rt a t5atiorial Sthfeihe of 
Daty by the Fads they alkdg'd ; aScheme, 
which the vify Gehtleriiah i 2im contend'- 
ing with, owns to be ratiohai as to the Maih ? 
Did they not behave with fingular Difcfid- 
tion upon aimoft eVefy trying Occafioh ? 
And are thefe the ]Vla?k^ cf Enthiiftafm ? 
If not, I may conclude, tliat this is a Sup- 
pofition made purely becaufe Men have 
Nothing clfe to fay. 

Gg a The 
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The Point I am upon will be farther fbp- 

portcd, by confidering ibme collateral Kvi- 

dmca. To this Furpofe it may be noted. 

That as the Fads related are faid to have 

been preach'd erery-where immediately after 

the Afcenfion of Chrifiy fo the Hiftories we 

are ipeaking of were written and pnblifli'd in 

the very fame Age ; To which may be added 

another Circumftance of no inconfiderable 

Moment, viz. That many of the Fads are 

faid to have been done publid^Iy, in the 

Prefence of Numbers, as well Enemies as 

Friends. But, would any Men have been 

fo lenfelels as to have affirm'd Matters of 

juch a Nature, and under thcie Circum- 

ftances, had there been nothing at all of 

Truth in them ? Would they have pub- 

liftl'd to the World furfi Accounts of Things, 

at a Time, and in a Place, where the FaUhcod 

might have been eafily deteded ? Or, if 

they had been Fools enough to do this, would 

they have affirm'd that many of thefe Fads 

were notorious, when it was in the Power 

of nufflberlefi People then alive to have 

.contradided them ? Or, if they had been 

fo fzt infatuated as to run this Bisk, Is it 

poffible that no One Ferfon Ihould ever dii^ 

er the Impoftmc ? Were the Jetos fo 

^ negligent in a Point which concemM 

ir Religion fb nearly, and af&ded the 

nour of thdr Nation io much ? No doubt 

iCuriolity muftharc led fome, and Zeal 

others, 
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others, to examine thde Matters to the Bot- 
tom. But did they^ after all, difcover the 
Cheat ? Nothing of this appears : The 
yews have no Accounts which contradid the 
Gofpel Hiftory : There are no Records of 
any Kind to oppoie it : So that whatever 
is affirmed by our Adverfaries in Oppoiition 
to this Hiftory, is affirmM by them without 
any manner of Ground, and purely the ££fcd 
of their own unjuft Sufpicions. 

It is farther worth while to confider, that 
die very Narrations themfelves are iuch, as 
are apt to give them Credit, and what we 
fliould allow a iuft Weight in any other 
Writers. There appears nothing of Artifice 
in the Stories : They are plain and fimple, 
and the Accounts fuch as might be expefted 
to be given of real Fads by honeft and 
wellormeaning Men. There are Four dif- 
ferent Writers of the Hiftory Of Chrijf. 
Thefe have vary'd fbmewhat from each 
other, and given us Accounts which are noc 
exa&ly the &me. But are thefe Differences 
fuch as Ihall impair their Credit ? Are thefe 
Hifiorians found contradiding each other 
plainly ? Do the main Fads related by 
any one, ditedly overthrow the Fads men- 
tioned by any other ? Is there any other 
Diflference between them, than would be 
found in the Accounts of any feur honeft 
Men who filould be examined about the fame 
Affairs ? Tbcfc very Differences, methinks, 

Gg 3 heighten 
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heighten tbetr: CictKt, and pvoire / ibat ihej 
did not wrice in Conosit. < Afceir all, Have not 
moft of thcfe DiiFcRsnces been fairly accounted 
fyt ? md if fooie JC^fibrences ftiU remaiir. 
May it not be ptefiim'd rather that we want 
fome Helps towa^^s 43leaFing tbem up, thaii 
that they are abfoliitely mfupcrable ? 

i ani/ the moie ftecmgly iadnc'd Co prcr 
fume ibmeching of (bis Kind^ from coi^ 
fidcring, that if there had been ao fufficienc 
Foundation for' what thefe Wiiters hav^ 
affirm'd, they could not poifihly have gain'd? 
itach Credit, andi ma^e^ &ich a v^ft NumheF 
of Profelytes. W« i^eadi, that within a few 
Bays after the> A£:enfion of Chrift^ the 
Apofiles bBit^' mdmd with Corner from (m 
tfsgh^ preached ^ij&^j and' coO'fii^in d what 
they pneaoh'd with Sigm and JVondtrs ; im-> 
mediacoiy upon which Mokitudes were conr 
verted# k appears from ieverali following 
Writers, as well Heaiheiv as Chriftian, that 
in a ihort Time the Ch/ifl^n ReMgi^^n ij^xj^zA 
itielf throi'^ mofi Pasts of xht^B^man Empire : 
Ser£)ns of eyepy B.ank andrFeriwafion eiii-» 
bvac'd it ; and tbis^ natwithftsnding it met 
wilh.aH poilibte .Dsfcouragemedt from the 
Civil Power. But whence <x>uld this arife \ 
Certainty from the Evidence of the Things 
allted^fd : Can we think they neTer enquired 
about Ithofe Matters; or, that they gave in 
to this Belief, without anyifufficicnt Aflu- 
^ance aboi^t than?. Thie- muft have been 

more 



more extrabtdifiify' tfiafh the very Mifides 
they bettev'ii In ftfott, had this Counjil ^ 
this fVork been if Men^ it muft haDe 4om to 
nmght ; hm hecaufi it was of G^dj tbis^eforff 
no human fbrce cezM oOertkfBw it. ''^ 

This lea^s mc to the next Qucftlon I ipro*- 
pos'd to eorilickr, w^. Whether the Fads 
recorded in thefe Hiflbries were ttuly and 
properly mifraculouS. 

It would be endlbfs tt Infift diftitiftly on 
each of thofc extraordinary Fa^4 which aro 
teprcfented in the Gofpels : I ftiall only 
note in general, That ill manner of D^feafes, 
e?en the moft inVettrate, were cured inftantly^ 
by a Touch, by a Wdrd fpeaking; and at 
a Diftance ; That the Dead were raised to 
Life ; and that, on i fudden. Men who had 
been bred in l low Way, and wei'e icnowrt 
to be illiterate, became pcrfeftty acquainted 
with all Kinds of Lahguages. Fafta of theft 
Kinds muft be alloW'd to be miractilousj if 
they ate free from: alf Stifpicion ot Cheat, 
and fitewn to be unaccountable by any 
natural R>\*drs. - 

If there were any Thing of Cheat in the 
Cafe, then, from the very Nature of the 
Thing, there muft have been a great Niim*? 
ber of Accomplices. The Dlfciples doubt- 
lefs were concernM ; T8e iPerfbns on whom 
thele Fads are laid to hare been wrought^ 
muft Hkewife have been intereffed ; And, 
when wc confider thitt mariy of the Pifeales 

Gg 4 faid 
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iaid to have been cured, were inveterate and 
notorious, we muft farther fuppoie no fmall 
Party among the Spectators. Nad Things 
of this Kind been done in one Place only, 
they night have been accounted for more 
cafily : But forafmuch as. Jcfus ChrlB tra- 
yeird about from Place to Place, healing the 
Sicky and cajling out Devils^ there could be 
no Deceit, without fuppofing that the Flo( 
was carry'd on at once in almoft all Parts 
of JucUa. But is this credible ? Gould a 
Perlbn of low Education form a Defign lb 
vaft, or condud it fo fuccelsfuUy ? Is it 
conceivable, that a Man without Wealth, 
Power, or Intereft, could feduce fo vaft a 
Number in almoft every City ? Or if this 
might have been, Is it credible that not one 
of thcfe Accomplices ihould ever betray the 
Cheat ? Did thofe who were employed in 
gaining Accomplices , fupceed in every Ap-^ 
plication ? If not, whence was it that the 
whole Dpfign was not blafted at once ? \ 
ipqft cc^clude therefore, there was no Deceit 
jn accomplifhing thefe Fads, becaufe froni 
the Cir9qfni|ances of Things there could be 
nope. 

One Thing farther may be be obierv'd in 
xef^r^cp to the ^ppdgtors in general ^ Tl^eie 
fnu^ know whether the Perfoqs pretended 
^o bp hcfird of ipvetejrate pifeafes, had really 
labp)ir'd under them^ or not ; and if they 

feajJ, wjic;l»cf fhpy WPf f yc^Uy ?urpd, pr no? ; 
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They muft know, feveral of them at leaft, 
whether Peribns &td to have been raisM had 
been really dead, and whether after this they 
were really alive : And, laftly, whether the 
Apoftles were really illiterate Ferfbns ; and 
if they were, whether they did (as 'tis affirm'd 
they did) on a fudden fpeak to every Man 
in his proper Tongue. If Men cannot be 
certain in fuch Cafes as thefe, they cannot 
be lufficiently affur'd of any Thing. This 
refied on the Evidence of their Senfes, and 
to this Evidence we appeaL 

As little Difficulty will there be in proving 
that thefe Works were ftriftly fupernaturaL 
I think it is very plain that they could not 
be wrought by any mere human Skill or 
Power. If Difeafes may be heal'd this Way, 
yet this cannot be done in an Inftant ; It 
cannot be done without the Uie of fuitable 
Means, much lels without the Ufe of any 
Means at all : No natural Agents can work 
dt a Diftance ; Nor can Effeds of this Kind 
be produced merely by a Command* The 
Dead cannot be raised to Life by thole who 
are unable to beftow Life ; Nor, can Men 
of themfelves fpeak Languages they never 
learn'd, and perhaps fcarce ever heard before. 
Thefe Things are too evident to need En- 
largements ; And therefore, if the Relaticms 
given of thefe Fa^ls, with all their feveral 
Circumftances, be juft, the Conclufion I 
WPUl^ dfjiW >« f crjaiij. Every Effect rpquir^s 
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fomc Caufe proportionable to it ; and that 
which cannot be produced in a natural way, 
muft be fupernatural. 

After all, if there be any Evafion remain- 
ing, it muft bc! This j That we are not per- 
fe^ly acquainted with all the feveral Powers 
of Nature ; That if we knew all the fimplc 
Powers, yet we might be Strangers to their 
fcyeral Compofitions : And therefore, as we 
cannot fay What their Refults may be, fo 
wc cannot determine What is ftriftly and 
properly fupernatural. 

This Allegation muft be rain, if we con-r 
fider, That 'tis unreafonable to fuppofc 
any EfFeds to be natural, which cannot be 
accounted for in fome natural Way j at 
leaft, where there are no Grounds to pre- 
fume that they are really owine; to fome latent 
Powers in Nature : Such are thofe, of which 
wc have never had any certain Inftances 
either before or fince thefe Times ; and efpe-^ 
cially, if they have direftly contradifted the 
known and ftanding Laws of Nature. Or, 
if it Ihould be imagined that Ibme of the 
Bffefls might pk>flibly arife from unknown 
Powers ; yet fince thefe very P6wcrs are fup- 
pos^d to be unknown, the Faft?, as they 
Aand in theft Hiftorics, \\\\\ he ftill miTa- 
culous. Put the Cafe of Difeaies being 
cured irh an Inftant ; You will fay, This 
might poffibly Happen by fome lucky Co- 
incidence of natural Caules, of which wo 
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jknow nothing. Very well : But if this were 
really unknown, How came our Saviour and 
his Apoftles to apply, with fuch Socceis, 
this Coincidence of Caufes to their own 
proper Purpofes ? How came they to r^at 
this & frequently, and to iucceed conftanfly ? 
To fay, Be thou heaPd^ and to have the 
Effed iucceed immediately, where "'tis fiip« 
pos'd that the ieveral Circumftanccs really 
conducing to the Effed, are unknown, is 
itfelf a Miracle c^ the highcft Nature. It 
argues, that the Speaker was direded by a 
Knowledge fupernatural, tha' the Efieft 
itfelf ihould be ftri&ly natural. 

It remains that I Enquire, What Force 
there is in the Argument dcduc'd from hence 
in Favour of our Religion^ This, one might 
think, could be no Matter of Enquiry. If 
the Fads tbcmielves are fupernatural, tbc' 
Religion confirmed by them muft be fo like* 
wiic. The Conclulion is plain, and hardly 
capable of being rendered plainer by any man- 
ner of Reprcfentation. This hath been allowed 
by fobcr Men in all former Ages ; who, tho' 
they have queflion'd, and in many Cafes 
juftly qucftion'd the Reality of the Fads, 
have thought, if this be once admitted, the 
Confequcnce deduc'd from it muft be certain. 
However, Difficulties have of late been pre* 
tended ; and thefe muft be examined before 
I clofe this Head. 

What 
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What hath been al^cdg'd to this Purpofc 
Uy I. That Miracles being nothing more 
than Fafts^ can prove nothing but the 
Operation of fome fupernatural Power ca- 
pable of producing them ; And that as there 
is no neceflary Connexion between Miracles 
and Truths, fo we cannot conclude the 
Truth of a Religion from the Miracles 
alledg'd for it. i. That forafmuch as Mi- 
racles may be wrought as well by fubordi- 
nate Beings as the fupreme, as well by Evil 
Spirits as by Good ; fb we cannot depend on 
any Arguments drawn from thence, unlefs 
we have Ibme certain Way of difcovering 
what are Divine Miracles, and what Other- 
wife ; at leaft, what are the Efieds of a 
Good Power, and what of an Evil one. 

As to the former Objedion, I muft allow, 
that Miracles are indeed Fads, which of 
themfelves prove Nothing more than the 
Agency of fome Caufe proportionable j and 
that as there is no neceflary Connexion be- 
tween Miracles and Truths, fo Miracles are 
of themfelves no Evidence of Truths, But 
then I muft affirm, That Things which are 
not neceiTarily, and in their own Nature 
Signs, may yet becbme iiich by the Appli- 
cation ; and conlcqucntly. That Things may 
become the Proofs of Truth, which have no 
neceflary Connexion with that Truth. 

This will be plain, if we confider that 
Words fpol^cn, arc in themfelves nothing 

moxe 
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more than Sounds modify'd in a certain 
manner^ between which and the Ideas they 
ftand for in Speaking there is no Connexion 
at all. How then comes it to pais, that 
Men communicate their Thoughts to each 
other this Way ? The Cafe is, Words which 
are not eflentially Signs, are capable of being 
us'd as liich j To this Purpoft they have 
been and are apply'd : And confequently, 
where we are entirely fecure of the $peaker'a 
Honefty, we no more doubt his Sentiments 
cxprefs'd by Words, than we fliould tho* 
inwardly confcious to his Thoughts. The 
fame may be obferv'd concerning an- 
other Ufage, viz. That of Seals. There 
is no neceflary Connexion between the 
\]ic of thefe, and the Confirmation of a 
Bargain : Yetfiill, the uiual Import of theie 
being known. Men receive as full Satisfadion 
from them, as they would if they had been 
in their own Nature expreffivc of the Thing 
they fignify. 

To apply this to our prefent Purpofe. 
Miracles are dire&ly no more than Evidences 
of a fiipernatural Power : But when wrought 
at the Inflance of Men, and apply'd by 
them as Evidences of a fupematural Com- 
miffion, they carry with them the Nature of 
Seals, and are properly the Confirmation of 
that Authority they are alledg'd to fupport. 
Let us then fuppofe a Perfbn claimmg fuch 
an Authority as commiifion'd by a iuper- 

natural 
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natural Power : To fuppott th& Ckttn^ Mi- 
racles are wrdught^ i. e. Works which m^at 
the Interpoficion of fudi a Power ; Wliat 
can we conchide but the Resdity of a Gmi- 
miffion dcrivM from him who wrought theie 
Miracles. The Coniiequcncc is plain ; If the 
Peribn who wrought them had a Right to 
our Sabmiffion, t^ Perfon on whofe Ao 
count they were wrought muft hare it like^ 
wife 

• But this Kind of Arguing^ our Adveria* 
Hea will tell us, muft be ufeleis, becaufir 
fuich Miracles may be wrought as well by 
Subordinate Beings as the Supreme, as well 
\yi Evil Spirits as Good. See how the Gen«» 
titman I am contending with repreients the 
Matter. ^' If Evil Beings can imprefs No-^ 
f ' tioos on Mem Minds as ftrongly as Good 
^ BeingSy and cauie Miracles to be done in 
^' Confirraatioa of them ; is there any way 
^^ to know &> which of the two. Notions 
^^ thus imprefs'd are owing, but their Nature 
^' and Tendency, or tho^ internal Marks 
^^ of Wifdom and Goodne& by which they 
^^ plainly fliew themfelves to be a Part of 
^^ natural Religion ? If fb, can external 
^^ Proofs carry us farther than internal Proofe 
^^ do ? " p. ^43^ 

What dired Power Evil Beirtgs may poC- 
ilbly have on the Minds of Men^ I pretend 
not to determine, nor, confequently, in how 
ftrong a Manner they may be capable of 

imprefling 
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impfclSng .Notions oh them. Only thus miich 
I nuift obfcrvc^ That our Author is very 
bold, in (uppofing that the Scnfe of a Divine 
Impulfe can be founded on Nothing xlid 
than the Strength and Livelinefs of the Im- 
prei&on. This he can have no Authority 
for affirming. I ihould think it much fafer 
to leave this Matter in the dark, being con*- 
fident of this alone, That if God ihould 
ever vouchiafe to make ImpreiSons on Mena 
Minds, he would do it in fuch a ^^aaner^ 
^whatever that be), as fhould leave na 
fiLoom to doubt the Author of the Impreifion. 
And if this may be^ then there will be fii& 
i^ient Differenoe between the Inipirations of 
God, and the Xniufions of the DeviL 
. But the Point I am moft concerned with 
here, is this ; Miracles may be wrought as 
wdl by Evil Beings as Good ; and conie-^ 
quently altedg'd as well to confirm an Im-^ 
^ofture, as a Truth : If £>, How ihall wcf 
diftinguiih from what Caufe thefe Miraeled 
ptoceed \ and yet, without this, all Argu« 
menis drawn from Miracles mufl: be pre-^ 
carious. 

In Reply, I muft obfarve, That there arrf 
Two Methods fcrviccable to this Furpofe^ 
in the proper Ufe of which Men cannot 
eofily mifcarry. 

I. The Nature of the Dodrines whichP 
Miracles are alledg'd to confirm, muft be 
confider'd \ becaufe, if thefe are incofiftenc 

with 
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with any certain and known Truths^ they 
are incapable of Proof : No Miracles can, ia 
iiich a Cafe, be of any Force ; and thcre*^ 
fere, if fiich are really wrought, we muft 
conclude that they did not proceed fix)m the 
God of Truth, but the Author of Lyes. 

But if, upon fuch a Gonfideration, erery 
Thing fhall appear clear ; /• e. If there be 
no Contradidion in the DoArines themielvcs, 
nor Inconfiftency with any certain Truth^ 
then^ ( for any Thing we know to the con* 
trary ), they may be true ; and if fo, thea 
they may be capable of fufficient Evidence 
from Proof external. There is no manner of 
Occafion, (as our Author contends there is)^ 
that thefe Matters ihould be prov'd by the 
internal Evidence of the Thing, or that they 
ihould fliew themfelves to be Farts of natural 
Religion by Marks of Wifdom and Goodnefi, 
of which every one is not capable of judg- 
ing. If this were neceflary, then external 
Proo& could carry us no farther than internal 
Proofs do ; Then Miracles could have no 
Force, but where fuch Force is iifeleis ; 
and confequently, the working them for this 
Purpofe muft be unaccountable. But the 
Defigb of Miracles is, to fupply the Want of 
internal Evidence, with regard to . Matters 
capable of being confirmed ; and this Force 
they will havie, if we can get fufficient far- 
ther AfFurance that they are not wrought by 
the Interpoiicion of malicious Beings. 

To 
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To this Purpofe, it fliould be enqiiir'd, 
L Whether the Miracles wrought, are opposed 
by any other Miracles alledg'd to prov€ the 
contrary ; and if they are, then it Ibonld 
be confider*d on which Side there is the 
greateft Evidence of Powen The Cafe of 
Mo/es and the Magicians determines the Point 
dearly : The Pretenfions on both Sides were 
to be try'd by Miracles, /. e. by Inftances 
of fupernatural Power : Thefe were alledg^d 
by both as Evidence: It is plain therefore, 
that the moft extraordinary Inftances were the 
ttrongeft Evidence : Ttie Magicians aliow'd 
it, and confcfs'd the Finger of God. 

But if the Mirades in this Cafe wrought td 
tonfirm a Commiffion are unopposed by any- 
other Miracles, then we may conclude fafely 
that they are, and muft be in fomc Scvm 
from God ; They muft be wrought, eitheJ: 
by his own imniediace Power, or, (which 
amounts to much the fame,) by his Appoint- 
ment. This muft be concluded from the 
effential Perfeftions of the Divine Natuue. 
They are (as hath been fltewn already) In- 
ftances of fupernatural Power ; and thei^efore^ 
bdng urg'd to confirm a Divine Authority, 
would never have been petmitted by God, 
had the Perlbn who alledgV! them no faoh 
Authority, and were there no otbef Means 
whereby the Fraud might be deteftfed, I^ 
Earthly Prince would pefmit his Naftie and 
Authority to be ufurp\i, without taking ^fooic 
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Methods to yindicatc his Honour : Much lefi 
would he lay his Subjeds under the unh^py 
NeceiEty of ading contrary to his Will, cyen 
whilft they are moft defirous of obeying it 
entirely. We deny not but there may be 
Powers in iereral created Being$ of working 
Miracles ; and in what Inftances God may 
permit them to exerciie theie Powers we can- 
not fay preciiely : Yet, this we may be bold 
to affirm, that He will not fiiffer them to in«- 
terpoie to the Prejudice of his own Autho- 
rity, becauie it is inconfiftent with his Wiil 
dom ; nor to delude Mankind unavoidably 
in the moft important Affairs, becaufe it is 
irreconcileable with his Goodneis. 

Upon the Whole then. If the Goipel Hi- 
ftories are faithful Records ; If the Fads 
there recorded were real Fads, and not mere 
Illufions ) If they were properly miraculous, 
and alledg'd to fuppott the Divine Authority 
of our Religion ; If in this Religion there 
are no Articles incapable of being proved, /. e. 
inconfiftent with any of the certain Conclufi- 
ons of Reaibn ; And if, Laftly , the Miracles 
wrought to confirm this Religion have never 
been opposed by greater, nor indeed by any 
other Miracles at all, then I muft conclude 
that this Religion is really from God. 

I have now gone through with what was 
proposed at firft. I have endeavoured to fup- 
port the Caufe of Revelation againft the 
Reaibnings of this Gentleman^ under the 

feveral 
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feveral Articles heretofore produced, and am 
not aware I have left any Thing unexamin'd^ 
which was proper to be confider'd, and fell 
within the Compais of my Defign. I muft 
confefs indeed, I have not enterM into a par- 
ticular Defence of certain Dodrines, ^gainft 
which he hath rather infinuated Objedions 
than urg'd them : This I have omitted, not 
only becaufe the Points themfelves have been 
frequently confider'd by other Writers, but 
likcwife becaufe The Gentleman expreffes 
himfelf in fb very loofe a Manner, that 'tis 
difficult to fay in what Senfe he is willing to 
be underftood. If he expeds to be coafider'd 
on thofe Heads, I muft defire him to explain 
himfelf more diftinftly j and then, if he calls 
on me, I fliall be ready to attend him. At 
prcfent I take my Leave, with this Obferva- 
tion only, That a Debate concerning Natural 
and ReveaVd Religion ought to be carried on 
by Methods confiftent with N'tf^^r^/ Religion 
at leaft. I hope I have not offended this 
Way : How far the Gentleman I have been 
concerned with, can fay the fame, let the 
World judge. 
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